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ABSTRACT 

The Organization for Econoaic Cooperation and 
Developaent (OECD) organized a Conference on Future structure of 
Post^Secondary isdncation, Paris, June 1973* The central concern of 
the conference vas to ezaaine the advent of aass higher education in 
its aain patterns and characteristics and to identify alternative 
policy eeasures for facilitating the overall structural 
transforaation of the systea towards aeeting its nev objectives in 
the context of social and econoaic developaent • This docuaent reports 
conference proceedings and papers presented, covering overall issues 
in the developaent of future structures of postsecondary education, 
accessibility to postsecondary education and eaployaent, 
nontraditional forns of study in postsecondary education, the 
structure of studies and the place of research in aass higher 
education, and the planning and financing of postsecondary education* 
(HJB) 
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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) was set up under a Convention signed 
in Paris on Nth December, i960, which provides that the 
OECD shall promote policies designed : 

— to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth 
and employment and a rising standard of living in 
Member countries, while maintaining financial sta- 
bility, and thus to contribute to the development of 
the world economy; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member 
as well as non-member countries in the process of 
economic development; 

— to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral, non-discriminatory basis in accordmce 
with international obligations. 

The Members of OECD are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, the Federal Republic of 
^^ermany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
St'.^eden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 
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FOREWORD 



Policies for higher education are under active consideration in 
most OECD countries. A major issue in such policies in the seventies 
will be the setting up of structures adapted to a stage of development 
\^'hich has either been or is at the point of being reached in most Member 
countries, that of the transition to mass higher education. 

To discuss a number of major issues related to policies for the 
future development of higher education systems, the OECD organised, 
in the framework of the p *ogramme of work of its Education Comi iittee, 
a Conference on Future Structures of Post-Secondary Education, which 
took place in Paris, Jime 1973. High officials responsible for educa- 
tion policy in OECD Men.ber countries, including a number of ministers, 
attended the Conference together with teachers, administrators and 
participants from trade union and professional organisations. 

The central concern of the Conference was to examine the advent 
of mass higher education in its main patterns and characteristics and 
to identify alternative policy measures for facilitating the overall struc* 
tural transformation of the system towards meeting its new objectives 
in the context of social and economic development. 

The present publication is the General Report of the Conference 
published under the title ^Policies for Higher Education*'. A series of 
supporting studies which were prepared for the Conference will be 
grouped together in two companion volumes to be published oy OECD: 
Structure of Studies rmd Place of Research in Mass Hi g her Education 
and Towards Mass Higher Education: Trends^ Issues and Dilemmas . 
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It gives mc great plousurc to welcome such a distinguished audience 
of senior policy makers and experts from the Member countries to this 
OECD Conference on Future Structures of Post-Secondary Educrtion. 

Just over tliree years ago, I had the privilege of addressing in 
this same room a similar ga1;hering to our Conference on Policies for 
Educational Growth. I said then that as Secretary-General of the OECD 
I was convinced of the Importance of the relationship between education 
and economic and social development and of the role which the Organisa- 
tion would continue to play in assistirig Member governments in the dis- 
cussion and formulation of policies in tliis area. Events in the interven- 
ing period, both within and outside the OrgarlsatJon, have, if anything, 
reinforced this conviction, while the work which has led up to the present 
Conference is but one example of how the OECD has been able to evolve 
its role in response to the changing context of policy concerns in the 
^Member cotmtries. 

Behind this changing context lies the general recognition, reiter- 
ated by the Ministerial Coimcil of the Organisation earlier this month, 
that continued attention should be paid to the qualitative aspects of eco- 
nomic growth, that is to the acceptability of the end uses to which our 
productive resources and their increase are put, in order to ensure that 
policies are formulated whicli give fUller consideration to the various 
aspects of social well-being. Thu i, one central issue in the 1970s for 
all our Alembcr countries will be the definition and promotion of new 
social objectives, which will become increasingly important with the 
continuing rise in national and personal incomes. The Organisation it- 
self is actively engaged in this process and the Cuimcil has recently ap- 
proved a set cf major social concerns for the OECD Member countries. 

But the stronger emphasis on the distribution of output and of eco- 
nomic growth over different end uses and the continuous .^ise in new 
social demands leads to other central issues which will confront most 
of our Member countries over the present decade. It has always been 
true that the sum total of our private and social demands surpassed avail- 
able resources, and therefore could not all be satisfied at the same time. 
The rise of new social demands in fields like education, the environment, 
health, social security and assistance forces us to give more thought to 
the problem of how best to reconcile th(!se competing social demands with 
tne limited resources available. Within the Organisation this problem 
has r«»cently become *he major concern of Working Party No. 2 of the 
Economic Policy Committee. 

If policies for the allocation of resources are to reflect effectively 
the political will for the pursuit of the new social and economic objectives 
of the 1970s, it is necessary tc establish closer co-ordination of policies 
between the various sectors and ^evels of public activity. This is a com- 
plicated mi'tter, calling for a careful assessment of the effectiveness of 
the existing procedures and structures of government and of their reform. 
Within the Organisation wo are now endeavouring to formulate the prob- 
lems involved, s« as to provide a basis on which our Member govern- 
ments could begin to discuss possible approaches and solutions to what 
I would call the ^'horizontalizaticn" oi public policies. 

I have dwelt on these broad issue; because I believe that tlie area 
of post-secondary education is a perfect example of a field where policy 
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formulation, institutional and substantive change and majiagement have 
to bo iiu roasingly governeil by the eonsideiM+iuns eited, as is amply 
shown iii the Secretariat analyses lai(J bi'fore you. 

The e lueational system has imieed been one of tlie most rapidly 
growing sectors of society. In the period 1900-70, public education 
expenditure in OLX I) countries rose on average by I 5"i. a year in cur- 
rent prices. The fastest rise was m higher education with a growth 
rate of 20"i. a year. This compares w ith a growth rate of total public 
expenditure of 12'^. a year. Public expemUture on education amounted 
on average to 3":. of GNT in Member countries iji 1970, but this is only 
part of the total cost, for over (>0 million students in the system were 
of an age when they (?ouhl have been woriiing luid their earnings foregone 
plus expenditure on on-the-job trainuig were probably equal to more 
than the 5".. of GNP represented by public educational spenduig. 

With the new needs for recurrent education ami 'or diversilication 
which are mai^LUig themselves felt toilay, as set out iji the reports before 
this Conference, there is e\ery reason to expect that this rapid growth 
of post-secondary eilucation w ill contuiue. 

As resources are scarce and other press mg needs in the social 
field nuuiifest themselves - such as those related to pollution, to the 
availabilit\ of our natural environment for recreational pursuits, to ef- 
fect rapid anil comTortable transportation between home and work and to 
care for the poor, sici<, disabled and agi'd - it is particularly incumbent 
on those responsible to ilevelop effective pi*ogrammes which meet the 
real needs of society timl mai^e the best use of I'osources. 

The post-secondary education systi'm illustrates well these increas- 
ingly complex problems of management and co-ordination. It is linked 
on the one himd to the sources of the cultural ;md scientific sustemuice of 
our societies: at the same time, it represents a main avenue of oppor- 
tunities towards which indiviiluals aspire for their personal and profes- 
sional development and through which social c(|uitv ;uid social mobility 
can be developed. In the present cluuiged context it will be bv no means 
easy to reconcile thesi* twin attributes of the higher education system 
which ma\ be broadly characterized as societal aiid individual respective- 
ly. Follow the ^jeneraa/ation of secondary education, we have experi- 
enced a massive ri^•.c ui the lUnnaiul for higher education which makes it 
difficult to rec«incile the societal and Liidivichial objectives of the system. 
The new quest lor widi^nuig the societal dimension of tlie post-secondary 
education system by takmg up new responsibilities for the structure of 
society and the thMiiaiui for enlarged autonomy and participation in sucli 
malters adds to this problem. LJeing by nature labour Intensive, relative 
costs per unit are rising very fast and at the same time the increasing 
cou'.peting claims fron> various other sectors for public resources set 
lijnits to the possibilities of exptmsion. 

On the other haiul, rapid cluuiges ui the imj.loNment structure iuid 
ill social attitiules may t'laistrato individual a.spiraticins of students ami 
neeil to be t-^ken uito accoimt. Structural and pedagogical changes in the 
educational system are an essential but not a sufficient condition for a 
s >lution of these problems ;md governments of most Mi'niber coimtries 
an secuig important new responsibilities devolving on them ui a new 
partnershi[) Aith the ai:adi'mic conmumity, accepti-ig its essential auton- 
omy , for the effective majiagement of growth of ruul ch:uige in the system, 
in the conti'Xt of their broader social and I'conomic policies. 

There Ls a growing awareness of this, as the list of subjects lo bo 
discussed during your C\)nri'ri'nce amply shows, I have been pai^ticular- 
Iv st/ucK by the exient to which nirrent trends in die AfemLer coiuitries 
for the reorganisation of post-se^ omiary education reflect a growing re- 
action to the voutinued growth of higher education in its present form - a 
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fccliiig wliich seems to be sliareil by a wide roiige of opinion, from of- 
ficials m ailministrations cukI planning offices to the general public and 
the students themselves. At the heart of this reaction lie tlie tlifficulties 
experienced m all Member countries in establisliing satisfactory rela- 
tionships between the offerings of tlie higher education system, the aspir- 
ations of its new clients ajU4 the ntcils imd absorptive capacity of society 
for (lualifietl people. This failure of adaptation, often quite luijustly at- 
tribute.! solely to the education system, is thus a complex educational, 
social and economic plienomenon wliich calls for deeper study of tlie 
interactions between tlw educational system imd tlic employment situa- 
tion, inc luding working conditions, and a ve-examination of educational 
policy \x\ its relationships with other )olJcics, 

Any approacli to sucli problems will of course require close consult- 
ation with the various social groups uivolved, particularly industry and 
the tracic unions, and I am happy to sec that these two siiles, through 
their consultative bodies to tlu* OKCI), are represented at this Conference 
and will put forwaril the viewpoints of their respective organisations on 
tlie issues before us. 

Future ilevelopmcnts, I bciieve, will bo significantly influencct' not 
:>o much by a slackening in the social denumd for higher education as by 
the need for more divers if iei l facilities, in terms of sproatHnit lime, 
physical location and programmes for adults as well ns young people. 
With regard to the young, the crucial issue will be to develop a wider 
range of real options at the end of compulsory or secondary schooling, 
including possibilities for those wlio would prefer to enter active life to 
do so with the possibility of subsequent return to education at various 
levels. For both youth and adults, more flexible relationships between 
education ami work experience are needed so that learning opportunities 
and career development become more uitcrrelatcd over the whole Ufc- 
sptm of the mdiviiluai. 

Tlie resultuig approach to p«)licy - giving mcreasing impoi*tancc 
to what more or less inter-changeably has been called ^'recurrent'*, 
"lifelong*', ''p'^rmanent'* or "continuing" education and training - has 
been developed in various respects by the Ol^CD Centre for L^ducational 
Research ami Innovation, as well as by the OECl) Committees for Educa- 
tion and for Manpower and Social Affairs. Application of this concept 
would bring together formal and informal youtli and adult education pro- 
grammes. It would tiiereby remove the finality of selection wliich oper- 
ates in the present system. It would tUminisli the segregation of the 
workmg imd the learning youth and forge stronger links between the educa- 
tion and training institutions, the economy and society. In the context of 
the ^tx*owing importance of the social objectives in the end use of economic 
output and the orientation of economic growth which I have rcferixu! to 
earlier, the facilities provided by such a system become an indispensable 
condition oC economic development itself, 

A cUirification of the issues involved in the policies which I have 
mentioned, in the uroader context indicated, will be the essence of your 
deliberations during the next throe days jmd I feel sure that the r^'sults 
of this Conference w ill be of great help to all those in cmr Member coun- 
tries concerned w ith seeking practical and acceptable solutions to these 
problems. There can be no doubt that higher ctlucation is experiencing 
the wintls of change. And I know that the comlusions you reach will hdp 
to guide future policies in this vital aspect of social development and I 
wish you success in this task. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE PAPER 



A feeling of m .unting uncertainty about the future development of 
higher education persists in most OECD countries. At the heart of it 
lie the strains created by the massive growth of individual demand for 
higher education, the inabUity of the system to adapt and make itself 
relevant to this largely autonomous demand, and the all-round failure 
to establish satisfactory relationships between the higher education sys- 
tem, the aspirations of students, and the needs and absorptive capacity 
of society for qualified people. There is, in consequence, a manifest 
urgency in the drive within Member countries towards structural reform 
of the entire post-secondary sector. 

The central issue before this Conference is thus the transition from 
elitist to mass higher education which is now under way in the great major- 
ity of Member countries. This situation has been summed up as follows 
in an earlier Secretariat report: 

"Most coimtries are at an intermediary and critical stage, between 
elitist and mass higher education, the former having to be abandon- 
ed under the pressure of nimxbers and of a series of socio-economic 
factors, the latter requiring structures, content and organisational 
arrangements which have not yet been developed and only partly 
identified." (1) 

Strategic aspects of the policy problems posed by this transition 
are dealt with in the series of background reports and studies which has 
been prepared on the specific themes of the Conference. The present 
paper endeavours to provide a general framework for the discussions by 
focussing on the implications of this situation from the point of view of 
the overall structures of the system . In providing the general context 
within which the essential interrelationships of all the items on the 
Conference agenda can be Ulustrated, this perspective should facilitate 
a global ppproach to the consideration of policy measures which arc now 
in the centre of the public debate in all Member coimtries. The lag be- 
tween quantitative ey;iarsion (and even existing access conditions) on the 
one hand, and adequate structures to accommodate the increased enrol* 
ments and the n* w student population on the other, seems in fact to be 
the most dramatic feature of the present situation, paralyzing progress 
towards new goals, particularly in the European Member coimtries. 

In the discussion which follows two preliminary points should be 
kept in mind. First, the term "stjnictures" in itself is neutral and value- 



l. Towards New Structures of Post -Secondary Education: A Preliminary Sutement of Issues". 
OECD Document. Paris. 1971. p. 28. • 
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tVoo: :my systoni, trailitUmal or rovohitiouary, consorvative or progres- 
sive, implies a structure. ^Vstiniotural reform'*, therefore, must be 
uiuU»rst*H)il ui the sensi* of a ^^poUcNlinstruiuent** for the implomontation 
of objectives such as uulivi(luali/AHriearnuig, tujuality of opportiuiity, 
recurrent education, etc, Secoiully, it follows that the discussion of 
stinictural reform refers not to isolated ijistitutions or separate sectors 
of higher education but to their interrelationships and to the systoni as 
a whole 

In this perspective, followuig a brief analysis of recent (fuantitativc 
trends, the problem nf p»^st->5i'condary education structures will bo dealt 
with luuler three main headuigs: 

i) the need for an enlar.;ement of the traditional concept of higher 
ctlucation: 

ii) the meanmg and prn.-tical implications of the concept of (Uver- 

slfication; and 
♦li) the strategies ;uul j)rocesses for orin^^ing about structural 
chaiige. 



c^u.vNTiTATivi; i:xF»ANsi()N a:ni) pi:usj^I::ctives 

OV FUUTIIKH GHOWTII 



The qumititative expansion of higher education during the fifties :uul 
sixties has been describeil raid analysed bi detail in earlier Ol'CD reports. (1) 
The latest trentis are analysed in a special bockgroimd report to this 
Conference. (2) The following Table I ami grapii provide a schematic 
illustration of this expansion. 

Whether or not a similar growth will take place in the seventies is 
still ail open question. Two years agj the Secretariat estimated that 
further expajision was highly probable - albeit with sonic fluctuations and 
possibly at a slower pi^'-e th;ui bi tht* past - mainly bcctiuse of the exist- 
ence of si'veral inipi i source s 'ii poteniial growth, i. e. : 

a) enrolment ratios are stiil relatively low almost everywhere, 
particularly in the L'ur(.pe:m Ahmibev countries: 

b) the trcnil towanls the generali/ ation of secondary education 
still contbuics, ;uid this has In en up to now the most power- 
ful growth factor in post-secordary education: 

c) dispainties iji educational partLci|)ation related to social and 
regional origin ;ind to sc\ arc still c<nisiderable, ;m(l policies 
tow:irds wider and more ecjual participation will lead inevitably 
to iui iju reiisc in global denuuid for higher education. 

Thi'Si' growth potentials liavi' not substantially ciianged during the 
past few ytars. Available statistic al data (:0 show'^that in at least nine 
out of the tuent\-loui Member countries the growth rates of enrolments 
in the perit)d UXi") to n)70 remained practicaUy unchimged; they ijicrcased 
ill three l oiuitrics, while in another nine there was a marked slow-down 



.>cv Mi.Jv I (.ji.arrit.itivc J reitil? :i: Posi-Scci)tular\ Ttim aiion m • P riMii.inc.*. IHtif-i-.iT.v 
n: '•.••."wards Mass II ij;her Rdiicaiionr 'I rends. I ssiicf and Dilcutinas '. OEc'.n, Paris. 1074. 
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in expansion over the same period. In only two coimtries is it possible 
to speak of a stagnation or slight decline in enrohnent numbers, and the 
overall average annual growth rate for tlie Oi:Cl) area remained 7. 5^. 
for 19G5-1970 as against 9, r:. for 19G0-19G5, Tlie demographic factor 
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seems to have played a limited role in tliis sustained growth: in two- 
thirds of the OECD countries it accounted for less than 30% of the growth 
rate antl for more than 50% in only the United States. Thus, as in the 
fifties and early sixties, the increase In individual demand for higher 
education, and the growth in participation rates, have continued to re- 
present the main factors in the expansion of enrolments. 

Even wlicn the latest figures are considered, as in Table 2, there 
does not appear to be any general slowing down. 

Table 2. RUCIJNT TREKi:)S m FLOWS OF NEW ENTRANTS 

Average aiuiual growtli rates {".'o) 
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Ill Sweden - the only country in which there lias been a decrease in « 
enrolments suu e 19()8 - it is expected tliat the trend w ill soon be reverseil. 
National prc\,. ot.»ons for the seventies(l) foresee a generally slower rate 
of expiinsir;^ in nine countries, a further acceleration in five coiuitries 
and a probr.l»le stafeTiatioi* m tlirce. It must be remomberctl, however, 
that practically all past prcij'^ctions liave represented undcr-estimations 
ami for the early seventies this appears again to be the case, for example 
in Swetlen and in Austria, (see Table 3) 

It seems, tliorofore, that if the same factors affecting growtli in 
the sixties eontijiue to operate in the seventies it is reasonable to expect 
that growth will continue, even if at a slightly slower rate than in the 
sixiies. For the moment at least, there is little to indicate that the ex- 
pansion w ill be less than 4 to G% per annum, which means a further doubl- 
mg of enrolments within the nexi 12 to 18 years. 
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Tablo :K AV I.:R.\GK /\NNUAI. GROWTH KATKS 

OF i:mh:cti:i) ickuolm^ts 

(Most rocont fortu*asts) 



Austria 


lf)()0-(>4 : 


(2. 5) 


Oormany 


1 5JKO-70 : 


5.8 




1970-75 : 


(:-). 2) 


i 


1970-75 : 


6. G (7.2) 




1975-80 : 


(7. 8) 




1970-85 • 


(5. G) 


Denmark 


l9(JO-70 : 


y. 4 


Sweden 


1 9 GO -70 : 


12.7 




1970-84 : 


4. 5 




1970-74 : 


-1 


Kill hind 


19(»2.72 : 


5. 8 


Switzerland 


1960-70 : 


(7. 1) 




1972-75 : 


4. 0 




1970-75 : 


(2.G) 




11 .r>.8l : 


7. 8 




1975-80 : 


(l.G) 


I'riuicf 


rj()0-70 : 
l »70-75 : 
1970-85 : 


1 U. 8 
(3. 8) 

2. n 


Unitotl 

Kuigdoni 


I 9G2-71 : 
1971-80 : 


8. 9 (8. 0) 
5.0 (4, 8) 


Canada 


1 ifuO- 1 0 : 


/in t \ 
UO, 4) 


Japan 


1 9b0-70 : 


9, 0 




1070-75 : 


(12. 2) 




1971-80 : 


4. 1 




1975-80 : 


(G. I) 


United States 


lJ)G0-70 : 
1970-80 : 


8, 5 
4.5 






1 

1 

I 


19G0.G9 ! 19()9. 


79 










12,8 ' 5.5 










t 

1 


8, • 8.7 

i 








Spa ill 


1 


9. 4 ! a. (> 








Tiirkev 




11.2 5. 8 







YugDslavia i 0.9 \ 0.8 

^ 

i l.c rcM II: *Tai 1*0 !s rcrcr ^\^ '..r.i\cr$ii\ t\;h* edt:iatioii »iiilv 



I'lie pattern *)f such e\p:uision will of course be influenced by the 
tnipairi of new factors affecting tlu- development of tJu deniantl for post- 
si'ct)ndarv education. These uiclude: 

a) the role 01 tUi* graiUiate employment sitnr.tLon as a psychologic- 
al ik'terrent or mcentive (both Ln the long and In tlie short rtui) 
to the further exp:uision of demand. This psyoliological aspect 




sihoulil bo particularly .strcsseil because it is often overlooked 
that denuind is influenced as much by the individual's pi»rcep- 
tion of the labour market situation as by this situation per se. 
Also it has been clearly established that a particular stagc"of 
economic (U^velopMiont can imply wi(Unv tliffcrlng capacities 
i.f nhsorpticm of lusjher education ijraihlatos, depending on the 
prevailing relations between oducati<m and employment; 

b) thi growth in GNP and the proportion of it ilevoted to higher 
education. While the predictions concerning GDP point^to. 
wards an annual growth of a. 3";. for the period I970-If}80 (for 
the Oi:cl) area as a whole), it is nardlv possible to forecast 
the proportion that will be devoted to h'ighi'r eilucation because 
of the essentially political nature of decisions in this matter: 

e) till- cNteiit ti^ whicli a system of recurrent education becomes 
geiUTaii/.ed, i.e. a system of ''step-outs" (interruption of 
studu's) af:er secondary ecUicatioii and laU^r "ntep-ins": 

tl) the availability of forpial pi)St.secondarv education opportun- 
ities ;uul i)f informal or "iion-traditional" aUi^rnatives not 
aecountc»d for in conventicnal statistical enrolment data: 

e) the elTcctivt*ness of various polii\ measuri»s concerning post- 
secondar\ inlucation, pariicular-lv as rega;*ds nu'etini; tlic 
. demand from adults. 

Wliatever vii'w one may take of tlu' relative impact of these factors 
on tlie future growtli of liiglicr education, it is clear that tlie quantitative 
expiyisipn oi the f4\ies and sixties lias already led to profounci cTiange^^^ 
^iLlL^y >^^tMil^;^>f the different post-secondarv systems and in tiie condi- 
tions m which they n w. Iiavi' to operate. These are changes which hav'e 
generated not only .j^ .Jititativt^ly I'lilargi'il systems but systems which 
are diffcri^nt in kind. 



m:u goai^s AM) m:\\ tiiksions 



Kvpansion was not the only factor which generated these cluxni I's. 
In tlu' first place, the goal structure of post-secondary svstems lias' been 
enlargi cl. Society *eday expects higher education to fulfil a wider number 
of tunctions than those assigned to it in the past. In achlithm to the tr;ms. 
mission and extension of knowledge* (teaching and rt^searcli), modern 
s\ stems of post-secondary I'ducatioii are recpiiri'd in particular: 

a) to play an important role in the general social objectivi* of 
achii ving greater ecjuality of opportunity: 

b) to provide i^dueation adapted to a great diversity of individual 
Mualincations, mt,tivations, expectations and career aspira- 
tions. 

c) la facilitate the j rocess oi afelong learning. 

il) to assume- "public siMvici* function", i. e! to make a eontrib- 
utitui tu the solution of major problems faced !)v the community 
surrounding the higher education institution and by society at 
largi*, aihl to participate ilirectly in the process cif social 
change. 

This new goal structun* for post-secondarv education, superim- 
posed on its traditional functions, gives rise to a number of critical areas 
of tension around which much of the current debate on the future of higher 
eilucation ri yolvi's. Such tensions exist, for example; 
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- between the requirements of excellence smd of egalitarianism: 

- between the structure and size of inilividurJ demand for higlier 
education and of labour market requirements; 

- betwoer the aspirations and interests of the differt;nt groups 
involved ui uigher education; 

- between the aspirations and expectations of individualH and the 
prevailmg socio-economic constraints in terms of availability 
of rescarceSf academic attitudes, institutional hierarchies, 
established cultural and social value structures striving for 
self-perpetuation. 

As in other areaH of social life such conflicts are not necessari- 
ly destructive per se . In fact, the continuous interplay of antagonistic 
forces can provide the indispensable condition for chan;^ > and innovation. 
The question therefore is whether out of these growing conflicts and 
tensions post-secondary systems can evolve the necessary mcch-inisms 
and structural adjustments which would lead to a succes.'^ion of creative 
responses rather than to a blockage in the functioning of the system it- 
self. 
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TOWi.RDS A SYSTEM OF ••POST-COMPULSORY" EDUCATION 



1 . THE OVERALL CONCEPT 



From a strictly quantitative point of view, it is now clear that the 
expansion of higher education in the fifties and sixties was conditioned 
to a great extent by the development of secondary education and that tlie 
two growtli curves ire definitely correlated. (1) The qualitative implica- 
tions of this relation are no less obvious. As shown in one of the Confer- 
ence reports, (2) the whole process of access to higher education, es- 
pecially in ^::urope, is largely determined by the traditional function of 
the secondary school as a selection mechanism and by the key impact 
which this has on the nature, characteristics and qualifications of the 
student body entering higher education. This explains why various policy 
measures designed to acliieve greater equality of educational opportunity 
at the higher education level (decentralization of institutions, student 
grants, loans, etc. ) have so far had only limited effete, and why in spite 
of the very rapid growth of enrolments social disparities have remained 
considerable. Similarly, tlie whole numerus clausus /open access debate 
will remain to a groat extent artificial imltss the more fundamental 
problem is solved of deciding among which groups of the population selec- 
tion shoultl take place and who should benefit from open access to liigher 
education. Fuially, the close relation between secondary and post- 
secondarv education 15 also clearly reflected in the curriculum: what is 
offered at the liigher education level, especially during the first two 
years, must be closely related to the nature ol the qualifications, motiva. 
tions and expectations of ti e student population leaving secondary school. 

It is probably in this link tliat the crucial issue resides. It poses 
in fact the v.iioie problem of the goals of secondary education as it exists 
today and of ;ho options available to the 16-19 age group. If thepc op- 
tions continue to imply, as they do at present, irreversible choices be- 
tween work and higher education, or n segregation between vocationally 
(work) orientetl and further study (university) oriented education, any 
policy aimed at establishing a more equitable system of liigher education 
can have but very limited effect. 

For all these reasons a new articulation between upper secondary 
uid post-secondary education becomes an issue of utmost importioicc 
calling for the deve' ^pment of a coherent system of post-compulsor y 
educr ition covering all lorn.s of educational activity after the end of com- 
pulsory s-hocling, one wl ;ch would include upper secondary education 



I. c:r. iahle *>. 

J. SeO sihd> II Atiinission Pnli. ics ui iMst ->econdarv Ediicaiiou" m " Towards Md$$Hi>!hcr Educa* 
cioii - Trends. Isslcs and Dilemniai , OECD. paili. Iir4. 
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PS uoll as |K)S^-soiim(lar\, lii|»hor ;m(l univorsity education proper. 
Sudi uu approacli is also a sine (£ua non for the progressive generaliza- 
tion o:* ;uu svsteni of lifi^ong or recurn U education, 

Tlv ' trm» point of departure for such a system is the simultaneous 
openiiit; «»f the present systen.j^. of higher education to four categories of 
student! 

a) graihiates i)f uppi»r seconchiry education - 17 to 20 years old; 

b> tiiose withiHit full upper secondary cilucation (juaiifications but 
with practical work experience - 1 7 to 20 years old; 

e) .graduates of upper si»condar\' education who have interrupteil 
iheir formal I'llui ation :unl are re-enteruig the formal educa- 
tion System afti'r a [n^riod of work - over 20 t*) 25 years old: 

d) those without ♦'ull ui)i)er si^conckiry education but with a long 
work e\pi»rieni i' - over 20 to 25 years ohi. 

Future systems of post-si'i-on<kiry I'dueatlon w ill have to respond 
to the demanils of a var[i«ty of groups of sta(U«nts differiJig radically i:; 
agi», <jiialilieations, mntivations and I'xpeetations, This implies the need 
to e*nisL(U'r as :in mterrelateil whole all formal (>ducation and all educa- 
ti*)n-wt)rk eouib:naU»>ns betwem the- end »»f e<nupulsory schooling ami 
ijraduate i*dueatiou, uieludiug evi-ning I'ourses JO" adults, hi the last 
anahsis, it is onI\ within such ;ui enlarged framewt^rk that most of the 
importcuit issui*s in higher education e;ui hi* iJU.dligibly analysed :md ei 
feetive policy measures taken. The examination of such key problems 
as i'(iualit\ *)f «)pportunity :md selection acquires a new significance if 
undertaken in thv light t»f this enlarged concept of post-compulsorv educa- 
tion. 



Mc^UAI.lTY OK ()PIK)inmiTV 



The prevailijig disparitii'S in the participation rates of different 
s.iv i:il groups in post-sei-oiulary svsti*ms havi* been w idelv dis'«usseil 
both in n it^mal and inti rnatitmai reports. (1) Though it is rt-cogni/.ed 
th.Mt ^'routh aliuu* duivs not leail automatii.ally to a dimLiishing of these 
ilisparities, thi lati st availabli* figures show that the exp;uision of the 
sixties has had sonie impact on the social composition of the stutU»nt body, 
ra!)le I sh'jws tiiat although the i ham es of gaining access to university 
Jor stucunts irDin th^* undcr-priviU'geil classes are still lonsiilerably 
lower th;ui thosi- of students trom the upper social strata (five times less 
in th.r bi st i asi« iji Wi'stcrn llurope). there has been a Cimsiderable im- 
provi incut aimost ever>wlu*re over the period I i)no.l i)70. 

There are however sevi'ra* reasons why this trend shoulil not b<» 
reL:ar<!eii as ni ressarLl> providiJig an i \entual soluti«»n to the problem. 
Kirsi, it is far frnm ci rt; ui ihat a kjid of in-iliiig does not exis*. bevond 
whiiii thi* i \:stin^ structun s will n*)t allow further progress, Secomlly, 
the pare oi' prov;ri ss is ratlu-r slow and ukin therefore not In* policicalh 
acce pt iblf. riiird!\ . auii most in»pi)rtant. in most eases the e(juali/a- 
t'on •rvMi! as ri fiixti d ui t!u* oM-rall :.gures conceals new types of ilis- 
paritu s • y\ampl* , a\ ratios »)t' aelp*eveMU*ni - which modern societies 
v.... liii.: .IS i)l)ji 1 ::.aial);i- as ihtisi- arising from an ine(juality in tl;i* global 
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Table 4. RELATIVE CILXNCES OP UPPEU STRATUM 
.AND LOWER STRATUM /OUTH OF STUDYING IN A UNIVERSITY 



France 


1959 


84:1 




1 9(54 


30:1 




19(>8 


28:1 


Germany .... 


1961 


58:1 


1964 


48:1 




1970 


12:1 


Netherlands. . 


1961 


56:1 




1964 


45:1 




1970 


26:1 



Si'iirvef SiiiJy I in 'I'owarUs Mass Hichet Ednraiioti 



i;.K. (England) .1961 
and Wales) 1 970 



Sweden 



Yugoslavia 



1960 
1968 



1960 
1965 
1969 



op, rif. 



8:1 
5:1 



9:1 
5:1 



6:1 
4:1 
3.5:1 



particip: it ion rates. Thus, drop-out rates among students of modest 
origin are higher than among those from middle and upper classes. The 




ing career prospects, while the former concentrate in areas and institU' 
tions providing, in general, entry into less privileged occupations. 



Table 5. PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
FROM LOWER SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUP 





IMVERSITIES 


"T 

, SfUMlT -CYCLE INSrm Tk>NS 


Oanada 

- Ontario (1968) 

- (Quebec 


2G. 7 
24.3 


-4 

1 

i 

40. 0 (CAAT) 
38. 3 (CEGEP) 


France (19GB) 


11.9 


24.2 (lUT) 


United Kingdom (iy()l) 


2G. 0 


37. 9 (non-university 
inRtitution.s) 


(1970) 


27.0 


36. 0 (5 polyteclinics) 


USA (lU(j6) 


11. 0 


18.0 (2 -year colleges) 


Yugoslavia (1970) 


17.0 


; 22. 0 (Vise .Skole) 



Soiifce- I hid. 
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Such nvw tlisparitii's aiv also reilcctcd in tlio stinictiirr of the 
post-sei!i)iularv s>sti«m itsi^f. Until now practically no stratcgv for 
thi* ilivi rsification of higher education has been able to overcome a cor- 
taui division of the eilucation system uito a *'noblc'* imd a '*less noble'* 
sector, w ith all its important social ami oilucational implications. While 
in the past this situation could have bt en justified on tlie groiuuls that it 
lai ilitatetl tlic arcc^s of muklle ;uul lower strata students to post- 
S'H UiKlar\ cducatioiu this differentiation islikoU to he im reasin«lv ques- 
tioned in the future. The figures showing the percentage of students 
from lower classes in short-cycU? iuid non-imiversity higher education 
ami the eorrespoiuling figures for univt»rsities elo(|uentlv illustrate this 
point, 

A furtlu^r cUsparity to wiii-h increasing attention is now being paiti 
eoneenis the so-ealled generation gai/\ In Swi«(h'n, two-thinls of the 
present ailult |)«ipulatioii had only six to seven years of formal schooling 
while today nearly SJO":, of the voung people obtain at least eleven years 
of formal eilMeation. (I) liquality of i.pportunitv is increasingly sVen in 
t!ie eonlext v)f thi* riglit of adults, as well as of tlu* young, to benefit from 
i'llucational faiMlities sprt-ail over a longer sp;m in the lifi* c>cle. 

The gi'iieral conclusions which can be drawn from the above may 
be summari/.etl as follows, Tlu* post-sei-omlary systi^ms of practically 
all Member countries have luidergoiu^ a proci'ss of democratization in 
the last decade, but at the sanu- time thi'se systems have ilevelopcd more 
subtle socially -biased selection meclKUiisms. Tiie growing awareness 
that trailitional measures are insui'ficieut to push the process beyond a 
certain ceilijig, and that they even give risi* to new types of ilisparities, 
points to the need f -r new, m ire huaginative ;uid comprehensive nu-as- 
ures, rhi' effectiveness of such measures w ill dopeml to a large extent 
on their ability to encompass the overall structures of post-i ompulsory 
eilucation :uul to bring abeut, as a matter of public policv, closer affilia- 
tion of formal ;uid ijiformal iHlucation. (2) 

C ertain idenients t)f such policies are alrcailv emerging iuul are 
reflecteil iii actual tremls: 

i) a tremi towartis compri'hcnsive secomlary i-ducalion luul/or 
tlu' disiippearauce of a hierarchy b».twi'en tin- various tvpes 
of secondary education, ail of wliich are to provide acce ss to 
post-Sv*cimdar\ eilucation, including university: 
ii) a ircDil tiiwards allowing access to |>ost-sei-oiulary education 

to tiiose who have luyi terminated secoiiikp'y i^luiatiou: 
;:i) a tn nd towanls iliAi lopiiig iion-trailitionar forms of stuily at 
post-secondary level foi' those wluise formal ijualifications, 
motivations and lifi* situations diffi'r friiiu those of the tradi- 
ti*)nal t>[>e i»f intrant into higlu'r I'duiration. 

The first of these lUvvv treiuls, analysed in detail in one of the 
< onfi rcnci ri i)i)rts, (:0 is linked ti» the traditional ndationship bi'tween 

ei oni}jr\ and hi.i^her education whicii has dominated the lluropean scene 
duriUi; thf [>ast di i ades: the growth i)f si'i ondar\ I'ducation has been the 
nuiiii precondition and iliri'ct causi* of the expansion of iiigher eilucation. (4) 



: • 1^ 1^ .:t*:t''»;:*;.ifc xU- « r.« ul r.Mc of ;:ii-.isi:'o^ \iVc\\ ii: iOt .ii.-tLir . pririiar-. and pre - 

Li::*^*". ^V. •!';*■''•* • l ■ ? .\i:al. u al .-t^ort. o|\* it. 
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Beyond its quantitative implications^ this diroct influence, especially 
in continental Kurope, lias been tlie main ileterminant of the soi uU com- 
position of the student body in liiglier education. Since up to 00% of 
academic (general) secomlary soliool graduates transferred to university, 
and since grailua*:i^s of otlier types of seconilary scliools were in effect 
unqualified to enter imivcvsity, the social origin of students in European 
universities could be only a replica of tlie social composition prevailing 
in general secondary scliools. I'or this reason alone, measures taken at 
only tlie higlicr eilucation level necessarily had very little effect, tmd 
any real improvement would logically have recjuired that the universities 
be opencil to graduates of broailer categories of secondary schools where 
students from h>\ver classes have a higher rate of paiM;icipation. This 
has happened in several European countries, e, g, Austria, Belgium, 
Italy, Yugoslavia. 

The move towards comprehensive secondary schools in a few Euro- 
pean coimtries, particularly in Scanilinavia, representeu u more radical 
solution to the problem, but it is still too early to draw any conclusions 
from this experience. 

It may well be that considering the uicvitably slow pace of change 
in education tmd in the attitudes of social groups, the effects of measures 
at tlie secondary school level w ill not be fully fell for at loast another 
ilocaile. If this is the casi*, a subslantial increase in equality of opportun- 
ity at the higher education level cimnot take place before quasi-universal 
or mass secondary education has been achieved, that is before 70 to 80% 
of the age group succeed ui termuiating secondai'>* school, as is already 
the ease in the United States, Canada, Japan and'the USSR, Until now, 
mass higher education has always been a concomitant of generalized 
secondary education, (I ) as Table t> shows. 

It ciin be seen from this table that most of the European rates are 
still so low that it will be many >ears before 70 to 80''i» enrolment is 
achieved at upper secondary lcvc*l. (Only Sweden expects to reach a 
ratio of about 90"i. ui the comuig years. ) Rut the pressure for a bettor 
representation of the lower classes in higlu»r education is such that no 
government w ill find it easy to delay progress over such a long period. 

It has been partly in response to these difficulties tliat the second 
trend has cmorgcfl, namely allowing access to post-secondary educa- 
i.on to those w ithout full secondary education and the development of 
nnn-traditional forms of study. The l^ritisli Open University, the Amer- 
ican Empire State College, the City University of New York, and the 
Sw edish 25 5 scheme are among the best-known examples of this trend, 
v.iiicli, significantly enough, appears on both sides of the Atlantic. (2) 
m other words, coiuitries at (completely different stages of development 
oi their higher :uul si*condary education systems - those with 1 5";i higher 
ot'ucation enrolment and 30"ii secondary enrolment ratios, and those with 
more than 40"^ and 70''.. respectively - are ui search of the same type of 
policies cuid the same structural features of **non-traditional*' higher 
education. Follow uig Martin Trow's concept of three stages in the devel- 
opment of higher education - elite/ mass. 'universal(3) - it can be said, at 
least with respect to this phenomenon, tliat a certain telescoping of the 
stages takes place, *'elite * systems trying to acquire soric* features of 
the ^universal access** systems without passing through the *'mass" 
stage, that is without waiting for the advent of mass sccoiulary education. 
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Table «. NU M H 1 :itS OF Sl::cON OA RY SCHOOL- l.i: A VDMG C 10 IITIFIC ATKS 
AS A T'KUClONTAGi: OF TIIK POPULATION 
OF Tin: C01UU:SI>0KI)ING AOi: GIIOUP (Colunm ) ) 
AM) I:NI10LM1:NT IIATIOS m HIGIIFR KDUCATION (Colunm II) 



(1965 or 1U66) 




I 


II 


Austria 


i 
1 

1 11.7 


— 

7. 5 


Belgium 


1 

29. (i 


I t. 9 


France 


17. 4 


17.4 




1 O i> 


11.3 




i 

18. 8 


I 3. (i 


Spain 


I 6.6 


8. 7 


Sweden 


18... 


13. 1 


Sw it;<orlantl 




7.7 


United Kingdom 


18.7 


11.9 


Yugoslavia 


21. 0 


13.1 


Canada 


71. () I 


23.7 


Japan 


50. 5 i 


12. 0 


United States 


75.7 i 


40.8 


USSH 


58.4 


31. 0 


- of which full-time j 




12.7 



■^"•r^e- IVveiopmeiit of liulier FJiicaiion I •.);>»' fur Analytical Repv>r t. op, t it . 



Tlus might be a significiuit phenomenon because it implies tliat Juropean 
deveU)pment may not necessarily follow the same sequence as that exem- 
plified by the American system. 

It is as yet early to assess how tlie opening of higlier education to 
those without full secomlai^j- echication aiid tlie development of non-tradi- 
tional forms of study are contributing to equalizing educational opportun- 
ity. Such information as is available points at first sight to a ratlier 
negative conchision: the percentage of people from the woi king classes in 
the British Open University is lower tlian in tlie traditional universities 
and the great majority of tliose benefiting from tlie 25/5 scheme in Sweden 
seem to have secondary- school qualifications which would enable them to 
enter univiu'sity in any case. It can be argued, however, that this is due 
both to the newness of these schemes and to the statistical procedures 
used: in traditional higher education, students arc classified according to 
the socio-economic status o: their fathers; in non-traditional forms they 
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aiv i.'lassifiiHl aororiluiH to ilw'w own status with no I'oiisiiloratioii ^ivoii 
to tlio possibility that many bi^longiii^' to iiudillo i lass nrolVssions lui^ht 
I'onit* iVoin working class fauulil^s, 

The growth of non-traditional (K*i*i*ss routi*s to highi^r i'(liu*ation 
both responds to ami giMu^ratos a new (UmikuuI Tor liighor oiliu ation in 
ijuuntitativo terms aiul in terms i)f tiTo range ()f tjualifu'iitioiis and expoet- 
atloiis o{ lluise enU'ring pi)st-Si'roudar\ institutions. It is tlus new de- 
numil that lii'S beliind tiio third tn^nd mentioned abovi', namely tlie adapta- 
tion of the content iuul methods of post-sci ondary iuku ation to the qua- 
lifications, motivations ;uul life situations of the **ium-traditii)nal*' stu- 
dents, riiis implies, (ov example, setting u|) course timetables suitable 
for those l ontinuing their cm|)loymont, the creation of regional ('*off 
campus*') I'cntres with the necessar> facilities (library, guidance ser- 
vices, audio ;uid video ei|uipmi'nt, eti\ ) tmil, above all, new curricula 
rcsponsivi' t'.) the kinds oT cxperienci's, rpialificatious ;md aspirations* 
whicii the now ^'tudc^nts bring with tlu-m, TUv implications of the conci'pl 
of "tin* m«w student*' arc yet to he investigated in all their ramifications; 
this wouKl require, for e\anipU', tlu' usi* of survi\vs on potential and 
actual "clients" of the non-trauitional forms of edui'ation aiul might i*x- 
tcnvl to a study of certification mt thods of relevant work experionce and 
sclf-cilucation. Sclu'inos whii-ii uw already Widl established, such as 
tlu- i- rcnch C'NAM (I ) ami the Kxtcrnal Degrr^.* in the Ihiited Kingdi)ui, 
deserve to In* analysed in depth for tin- guidaiu'c they could provide for 
future developments, |)articularly in tlu* lonti^xt of their possible integra- 
ti- n into tlu* emerging iietwork (if new non-traditioiial post-secondary 
ii.otitutions thus into tiie ovi'rall system of post-secondary educa- 
tion. Tliougli mimy existing si*henies were i onceived in a different per- 
spective - set up essi*ntially as ad hoc conq)i'nsatory measures in re- 
sponse t*) tlu- spciMfic needs of certain si)cial groups - tlu' new trend in 
the do\ elo|)ineni of non-traditional |)attenis of leaiMiing sees them as a 
significant diarai-teristic of tlu* wlu)U' system. h\ this respect, new 
programmes suvh as the lixteiuled IHiiwrsity of the University of C ali- 
•?ornia(2) w ill reprosi'iit particuIarU valuable testing groimds b cause 
the> ;;ini at tlu* pi*iu*tratU)n of a network of prestigious establisluueuts 
by a s\stem of new educationa! |)attcrns, rathi'r than tlu; creation of a 
non-tratlitional institution |)arallel to ;ui i*xisting one. Most probably the 
key problcni in using non-traditional forms of post-secondary education 
as a tool Ml tlu* e(|uaU/ntion of opportiuiity will he |)riM:isel\ this peni'tra- 
ti m of the i verall system, tlu* luain challenge being t > avoid a iu*w split 
betw een "nohli*" traditional mid ''less nobU*' iion-ti adiUonal patterns of 
higher I'dui ation. 

C*i»nci'ptuall\ , a comprehensive system of ri^cuiMHMit cdiu-atiini, (:0 
that is a system based on the alternation of prciods of study anil work 
begiiuiing at tlu end of compulsory sdiooling ;uid i-ontinuing through the 
ILfe-sp;in of the iiulividual, might ivpri*si*nt the onl\ full> s; tisfa< toin- 
s«)lution t(; this probU*m. '!.*he progressivi* creation of such a sxsti'iu 
might howevci' rais^.* the sanu* dilenuua^* ns tlwisi* disi ussi d in relation 
to short-cycli* higlu*r education, ( 0 that is^a pi)lari/.ali«in of institutions 
and pattiMMis set up on the n-curn-nt i'ducation principU* ami of tluisi* which 
ciiutiiUK to follow tlu* mori* or less traditioiial ruU*s, tlu* former biH*oming 
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automatit ally tlu» *'U»as iiobk'*' si»ctoi' of liiglior culucation imd the latter 
pcrsistiJig as its pri'stigious :m(l status-gnu'ratiiig compom^nt. Tlio key 
practical question, tluuvtbro, is wiiii'ii post-secondary education struct- 
ures would (a) facilitate the advent of recurrent education but at tiic same 
time (b) prevent a new split in the systi»nu Most of the considerations 
in the present re|)()rt adih'css tiieniselvcs ultimately to providiJig the key 
elements of ;m ;ms\ver to tli-s question. 



3. SKldXTtOK 



The issue of e(|uality of opportunity U»ads inevitably to considera- 
tion o( selection problems, wiiicii are in turn closely linked to (|Uestions 
of resource allocation, costs ;uid financial t:onstraLnts. 

C'liMrly, cost :uul fijituicing c«>nsidcrations arc the domiiuuit feature 
oftlu present public debate on growth aiul reform of post-sei:ondary 
etluc: tion. As shown in one of the Conference reporis,(l ) the percentage 
of GMP dcvoteil to hitfher educition has more tlum doubled in most Mem- 
ber countries oviT the past decade. In general, this expenditure has 
also im reaseil much more rapidly th;ui both expeiuhture on other educa- 
tional sectoi*s and t')tal govi'rnment expcmliture. This disproportionate 
grovv-th of higher education expenditure is at U'ast in part a consequence 
of the fact that the growth of productivity in higher education is almost 
inevitably slower thtui m the economy at largo, which leads to a continu-* 
ous iiicreasc in imit c«)sts, im increase which ctui be expected to continue 
ill the future. This, together with a change in the climate of opijiion on 
tlio uscfuliiess of continued growth in higher education, ;uul the compctijig 
dem;uid on rcs«nirces from other social sectors (health, environment, 
tnuisport, etc. ), often leails to tlie policy c«)nc]usion that stricter selec- 
tion measures must sooner or later he imposed on those w ishing to enter 
higher e«lucation. 

This situation calls for two general comments. First, it is difficult 
to say at which point a real ceiling is reached m the proportion of GNV 
(or of total government i»xpcmliture) (U*vote«l to highi^r education. In 1970 
this proportion varied from 0.7":. Ln Norway and Germtuiy to 2.7% in 
Canada, nuist of the European countries being close to In economic 

terms it ciumot be shown why thewi* countries could not continue to in- 
crearte their expenditure on higher education for a relatively long piu'iod, 
or rwii win N«)rth America could not go beyonil the present 2. 5 to 0"« 
figuri's. 

Ih)wever, this is i-U'arly not an lu-onomic issue but a (|ui'stion of 
|)olitieal prioritii's. Siu-ondly, ;uid more inq^ortiuit, it must be recogni/- 
eil that i»vi*ry system, whatev<*r its stage of ilcvelopment, implies ;ui in- 
l)uilt selci tion prirct'ss. Tin* lore of the pi'oblein for the future is whether 
this process i:an «)pi*rate without the strong social bias which has charnc- 
ti ri.-ed it in tin* past, ui fai t, tlu* argument can be taken furtiu*r by ad- 
vocating new and strictiM' typ* s of siMiu tion procedures (e. g. muuerus 
i lausus, tjuotas, positivi* disiri*imination) in cu'di-r to achii»ve greater 
equality of i*dncati»)nal opportiuiity. hi practici' this has already been the 
i-asi* fur quite a long limi' in liastern l!urope;ui eountr. s wlic^re children 
from working i lass families enjoy certain formal |)tiivileges over their 
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poors fi*oin midiUo class faniilios wlion trying to ontor a iinivorsity. Iii 
a 'liffoi^ont context, tho rocont Swcdisli proposals directed towards brid- 
gmg tho eilucational disparities between generations may be interpreted 
as :motlior loviw of positive discrimination. (1) Similarly, recent devel- 
opments in tho Unltoil States liave led to a situation today in which stu- 
dents from minority i^tlmic groups can get into college J especially into 
tho most prestigious ones - with fewer formal qualifications than students 
from other social groups. (2) 

Tlio real issue thoreforo is not open access versus selection, but 
a question of wliieh selection criteria ami meehcUiisms would be tlie most 
appropriate foi- Mio future. Tliat is wliy the distinction between systems 
in which univox-sities select their students and those wliich have to ac- 
cept everyone wlio lias appropriate secondary school qualifications im- 
plies merely a distinction between systems with difforent strategic points 
and modes of selectio n, {3) 

The main problem here is the particular position of universities 
or, niore exactly, of institutions which in the existing systems arc as- 
sooiatetl with a special, almost sacrosanct fimction ;uiy V-hangc in which 
would be considered unacco|)table. If Harvard, the Afassachusetts Insti- 
tute of Teclinolog\-, Oxford or the University of Moscow made their ad- 
mission criteria even more strict than they\.xo ah^eady, very few would 
vosent it: if French, Gorman or Italian imiversities tried to imiM^se a 
selective atlmissiim procoduw, a major revolution might take place. In 
a sense, thorofon*, it can be said tliat the strategic points and modes of 
selection are to a great extent historically ;ind .sociologically rooted, if 
not doterniiniHl. The special place ;;nd voic of the universities within the 
global post-socoiulary system must be seen in this perspective, and any 
reforms of the existing selection processes both within and outside uni- 
versities must consider the unavoidable resistances which even the most 
rational plans will raise. 

In almost all Member countries the main deficiency of the tradition- 
al selection processes is their ratlior rigiil and ii*reversible nature and 
tlie fact that th(\v are based on a very limited number of criteria, among 
which tho distinction between academic and vocational education and be- 
tween formal eilucation and woi^k has a preeu-inent place. In fact, almost 
every cxistmg post-s ;ondary system cons.sts of a mixture of relatively 
selective and non-selective mstitutions: open and numer us c lausus faculties 
in Sccmduuivia, imiversities and **gr;uides ecoles" in France, Further 
i:ducation Colleges mid universities in the United Kingdom, Junior Col- 
leges and prestigious universities in the United States, etc. This me;uis 
tluit oven systems considered by the public as open, such as those of 
oontinvntal lluropo, are in fact only relatively open ui one of thoir sec- 
tors: :md the relative openness of one sector loads almost inevitablv to 
greater st^oction in luiothov. At times this (juusi-spontanoous process 
prtuiiices rather paradoxical results: for example, universities in Franco 
:md Cfornumy are not soloi tivo but non-univex\sity institutions providing 
education below degree level (lUTs, *'Fach()chschulen'*) do apply selec- 
tion proct»durt*s. 

Ono fuial point should bo stressed. Any selection proci»ss - whether 
at tho level of a particular mstitution or at tlie level of tho system - has 
its formal (manif».st) ;md informal (latent) aspects. This is particularly 
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trut* of ''selection by failure** durmg the course of higher education. In 
most of ♦he eontinental European eountries this kind of selection elimin- 
ates 40 to '»0*'!: of new entrants, which to a large extent makes all fornial 
selection measures, as well as policies designed to open the system, of 
ratlier limited significance. Future systems of post-secondary educa- 
tion will also have to consider the selection process, though not neces- 
sarily from this point of view. As will be shown in the last part of this 
paper, mid as recent events in several European countries have demon- 
strated, tlie main practical difficulty here lies in the attitudes of the 
various social groups, not least the m:}mbers of the academic community, 
including tlie stiulent body. Many of them seem in fact to accept various 
concealed selection measures - even though very drastic ;uid socially 
unjust - more easily than they accept any openly -stateil new selection 
criteria. 
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THE IMPUCATIONS OF DIVERSIFICATION 



1 . tiil: en I : vita bility of divlhsification 

Few concepts in the field of education encounter h;;icli general ac- 
ceptance as that of iliversification of post-sccondarv eilucation. Diver- 
sification is advocateil as a remedy to almost ever\' problem faced by 
existing higher eilucation systems, whether in the field of curriculum 
reform, methods of study, degree structure, organisation of courses 
or institutional framework. Many sei- diversification as an objective in 
Itself consequent on the acceptance of a pluralisiie soeielv; others tend 
to see It as a protective measure for shielding elitist institutions from 
the onslaught of mass higher education. 

. .V^^ arguments usually advanceil in favour of (hversificaticn are 
the following: 

- the increasingly heterogeneous student clientele of higlier educa- 
tion with Its diversity of motivations, aptitudes, qualifications 
anil aspirations: 

- the growing needs of the economy and societv for a diversity of 
skills and qualifications; 

- the multiplicity of functions which the institutions and systems 
of post-secondary education are expected to assume; 

- the lU^sire for more individualized and student-centred educa- 
tion: 

- the need for flexibility of the system, which a unidimensional 
structure* cannot provide. 

It is geiiernlly admitted that the existing systems are not sufficient- 
ly iliversified m:>smucii as '^thcy offer only a small number ol possibilities 
of access (nsualU through a single specific typo of secondary school), 
only one or a very limited number of patterns of study (with respect to 
duration, t> pes of attendance, kinds of degrees awarded) and a relatively 
sniaU aiul rather rigidly fixoil number of fields of study. This homoge- 
neity IS obviously in contradiction with tlie wide ran^r^^ of abilities, inter- 
ests and motivations of the extended stucU^it populraon, as well as with 
the mcreased cUversity of skills and qualification required by modern 
economies, (1 ) % j 

Divers ificatio*-, consequently, implies an increased number of 
educational offerings, means of access, patterns of study, and decrees 
and ways in which to obtrui them. 

It can also be assumed that tlie degree of diversification of a rfiven 
system corresponds to a large extent to its stage of quantitative :md 
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<|Ualitativi* (levolopiiu'iit. Tims, elite? liiglior ctlui-ation, boing dominated 
bv :\ HUXgW institutional t\pi- - tliat is, tlie traditional univiTsity and its 
standards and values - is tdiaracteri/ed by mi undifferentiated structure 
or, at best, one based on tlie *'buiary" prmciple. Mass higlier educa- 
tion, on tlie otlier liand, is nuieli more diversified because of the exist- 
ence of a large number of institutional types and educational patterns, 
tliougli tliis does not necessarily nu tui tliat tlie cliaracteristics of tlie 
earlier biiiar> stage disappear altogether. This conceptual framework 
helps to relate the ilevelopment of higher education to a phenomenon 
which is f(>und ui all social systems whose evolution is character i/od by 
":ui uiereasuig differentiation of structure ;md increasing specialization 
of function*'. (1) 

The trend towards diversification might thus appear to be practical- 
ly unavoidable and as natural a development ui higher education as in any 
other sector of society. Yet, experience shows that «|uite often the edu- 
cational sub-system moves in this ilirection at only a very slow pace and 
c:m even be tem|)orarily blocked. A situation of conflict consequently 
arisess between a highly differentiated society and a much less differen- 
tiated higher education system. The main question therefore is not ho 
much wlu^ther diversification will take place, but whether it will not lag 
too far behind the divers ificati«)n process ui other social sub-systems. 

Lookuig at past patterns development in indiviilual countries, a 
clear distLnttion can be made between those which have already reaclieil 
very high enrolment ratios at the post-secondary level (United States, 
USSK and, more recently, C anada) iuid most of the others. Hoth in tlie 
United States iuid in the USSR this more rapiil growth of the systems was 
accompanied, or even preceded, by a diversification of post-secondary 
structures. In this sense the United States has for a long time had a 
system which facilitated the atlvent of mass higher education, ''in fact, 
elements of such structures have probably existed in the USA since the 
end uf the l!)th eentur>: diversification of curriculum, service fur'jtion 
of uiiiversifii'S (l.iuul Griuit Colleges), mobility of students. It could 
possibly he argued that tlu*S(* elements e«>ntributed to the relatively high 
enr«)lnient ratios already reached in the United States ni;uiy years ago 
(in ll)(>5 no l!urope;ui eoiuitry had ratios which America had reached in 
IfJaO). '*(2) hi the ease of the USSK, too, the ereation of its post- 
seeondary system with a multitude ot* institmionai types and educatioiial 
patterns - iuiiversitic»s, teelmical institutions, evening and correspcmd- 
ence courses - preceded and facilitated the large (|uantitative expfuision. 

Conversely, ui most of the Iluropean countries, the grc»at increase 
m enrolments, especially in must recent years, seems abnost always to 
have preceded diversification measures. In otiier words, diversifica- 
tion constituted a growth factor In the first group of countries, while the 
reverse w as true ui I Europe. 
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It is iliffii uU to assess at point a gap between thv dogm? of 

(livers if iiMt ion of post-sivondary iMlui-ation iuul tliat of other soi ial sih*. 
tors luvonuvs critical. But, clrarly. sucli situations ahvativ rxist ami 
load to a lortain blocking of thv systi^ni. wliiili Ims at loast two important 
conscqui-nLcs. On thi» om- luind, society (mu\ thv economy in particular) 
Ji order to meet new needs generates new forms of post-'seeondarv edu- 
cation outsi(ie the formal system, with tlie result that graciuates of the 
latter suffer from uien^ased lUiemployment or muier-employment, some- 
times even m situations of Muasi-full employment. SecondlV, the tradi- 
tional, undivirsified structure undrr increaseci pressure may fimi it 
impossible to fulfil ade(|uately even tiiose goals luid functions in tiie name 
of wlucii it resisted diversification, nanielj mauitaining stiuidards of 
exeellence and contributing to tlie adviuiccment of knowledge. 



A metuiingful disi'ussion of tlie ai tual and (Usirabb* ftirm -: uf diver- 
sitir;»ti.)n might best be luidrrtakiui by focussing sui-erssiveiy on a num- 
ber of major aspects of the fiuictioning of higher education. These are: 

a) access, 

b) l urriculum and structure of studii^s. 

t ) U*ngth and methods of studii^s, iiuxles of atteiukmee. :uul 
i\) the institutional framework. 



a) Aceess(l) 

Diversification of aeci^ss implies the existrnee of a niultipl icitv of 
routes allow uig entry Uito post-secondai->- education: successful termma- 
tion of general as well as of .acational seeoiukiry education, various 
types of (|ualifications ae(|uired ui cmphiynH-nt. Uidividual studv outsi(le 
formal si*liools. different kijids of imifessional trauiing ;uul n^niechal 
courses, i^te. In most \k-niber coiuUries, all or most of these different 
acei-ss route s are already either fully authorized or ari* being intnxkieed 
on :in espuriniental basis. At least three? as|)ects of the new multiple 
access srhemes t all for particular attention: 

i) sevi*ral i)f till' new access routes remain virtually unused for 
a long timr after thry arc formally opened. This is often du(* 
to till* fai t that their introduirtion is not acc(mip:mied by meas- 
ure's di signed to overcome latitat but noni»theless riMrobstacles, 
:»nd also biTause of the inlu^rt^nt inertia of social behaviour. 
In the late sixties, in the majority of ( ountrii'S. less tluui .V:, 
of univi'rsity entr;aits laeked the traditional seiondarv seliuol 
.IUalifieations:(2) 

ii) metho.ls of detenu in jig admission 'lUa'ificatioiis fur thcjse using 
non-traditional ai ci'ss r«)Utes (work experienei*. individual study 
outside si hool) are slill uiieertain ;jid often (|uiu* arbitrarv: 
iii) thi* itiultiplii ation of ai- :i*ss routes leads sonu'tinu's to a rather 
ei»tuple\ system in whi<:h eai h of thesi* different routes oIUjWs 
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:iihnissinii to only niu* pnst^si'roiuliirv iMiucation uistitutioii or 
loursr (or to a vvv\ Hniitr<l nunibfrj. This rouhl rasily U^ail 
tti a xxvw, lunvv or loss rijjiil liirrarcliy of ai:i:<»ss routes wliicli^ 
as alri'a<ly uu iitiounl, lu glit in turn load to now oducatiunal 
(lisparitios. 

\ I'ourtli consiilrratioii luifjht bo aihloil: i'or lla' uuiiiiout tlioro is alt 
aliUiist total laok ol' aiU'quato inroruiatiou on tlio prol)loinK :iJi<t ai'liiovi*- 
nionts of stinU^nts who lulor thi» s\sloni through tho non-traditional routes, 
Soiiu* of tho li oi'ut pilot oxporinionts, suoli as th<» Opou University or tho 
Swfdish 2ri r» srhi'iiu', ar*' probal)l\ too now to allow such assossniont. 
Othi'rs, hi»wo\or, hav** existed for a .iuff it! iontly lonj; time to provide 
vor> useful Lnforination; for fxaiiiph* in Yugoslavia, ihi* C*ity I iiiversity of 
Now York or studonts :iiiniitted to tho Ifuivorsity of Vluci^iuios in 1^'rjinco 
without tho traditional liaoralaurrat, and not forgetting the very success- 
ful i*xporii-uoi* With World War II veterans, 

) 

b) Curriculum, slruoluri' of studios and the place of research 
in highi*r iMluoatiou 

|)ivi*rsifii ation of the currii'uluni iji post-secondary ed.uiration rel- 
ates ahovi* all to the range of fiohls of study offered. This r;Uige viiu be 
as niirrow as tho nuMlii'val triviuni iuid <|uadriviuni or as wido as iji the 
pri^sont .\nu*ric:ui s>steni whore degri'os can bo obtaiiied ui some l,(iOO 
fields of study, ileri* i'.gain, there seiMus to be a close histo.Mcal cor- 
n hition betwoon tlu* gi'Urral development of higher edueation ;uid the 
progress ivi» divers ifiiration of the ourriculuni. In the American systi^ni, 
a major l>ri»akthrougli iji this process took place as early as the soconil 
part of tlu' l!)tli oeulur>, after tlio or«'ation of the LiUid Grant C*ollegcs. 
liuropt an univrrsitii^s followrd nuich later and opi-nod themselves to new 
**n'»n-osl:d)lLshi'd'' disoipliiu^s problem-orientod fi» Ids of study only 
aft«*r tin* SiTond World War, sometimes t»ven as late as the sixtit*s, To- 
da\ tie' priJU'iple of divorsifii-ation is gonorally accepted, although it is 
still somi'iiuirs ooiis idorabl\ iMsior to intnxUu f new , as \ot a<*adi*mio- 
all> unriToi;nL/»*d fields of study into the non-iuiivorsity sector of higher 
eilueation leitlu'r in i xLsting institutions or by creating now ones) than 
into the luiivei's ities (as was the easi* with ti'ehnologLi'al fields fiO to 100 
\e:»rs ai^o). hi other wt»rils, it ofti*n appears I'asiei* to i»stablish inter- 
iiistitutiniKd divers[fie:ilion of eurricuhnn than inlra-iustitutioiial. It 
iiuist !»•• noted, Imwrvei*, that a i-erlain r»*action is devi»loping against 
t)fferin^ too w idi :i riUe^e of fields of stUiK . I'hus, tlu* ('arni*gie C'om- 
niissujn ri'coinmeiids 'that the I , (iOO current di'grei's bo reduced to IGO 
at thi niMSt'^ll / au«l that several euiMMculum ri^forms should i'uvisage 
less !Ulinert>us :iMd brt»ader aro;is of stud\ (at least at the first h'vol «if 
liti'.her i'dui aliiui) in i»i*»U*r lo gi\e tin* graduate a wider range of career 
iipl'DUs :incl to ii.;iIm* higher edueation ltn»ri' polyvalent. In a sensi', a 
se:treh f»»r tlie iiuidi*rn i i|nivaloiil of tin* trivium <iuadrivium may bo 
sail! to 1)1* under wa;. anti tho ili vers if icatitin of curricnhun soi*nis to have 
r» aehi •! i imIIiu;. * '»e i niplii'atiiins nf this trend oU'arly ri'lato, on the 
one liaiii!, l»» the v.hoh* issm* of intorilisriplinar> studies and, on tho other, 
tit till I .mi l pt of :i '\ Dunmin e»ire" i)f studies both in relation to aeademio 
pre|>ar;it.on ;ind to ih** needs of gi'<iups of j)rofi*::s ions, Tlu* issues Involved 
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ill tlu so d^v.^iipmriits liavr \n vu aiuilysrd in <U*t:iil *'lso\\ linv (I ) aiul oiilv 
llu'ir stiHU'lural iiupliratiDiis iu'cmI Ik* raisi^l Iuti\ 

Thnv aiv luo pDssibi.itii's: tlir i ivatimi oMu'w ''iiitonlisriplinary 
institutions ov sprcial t\stablir.;inu nts prox i<lin« miiuunn mn* stmlirs' 
or thr mtnulu-tUMi .)f tlusr stmli^ s within *»\istiii« institutions. U.^tli 
alti-rnativis an- brinj^ ionsi^K ivil ami wliiili is adoptu.l will lar^rlv dr- 
pvtul on riivunistanrrs ami on loral conditions ami ti\aliti.>ns i:\aiuplrs 
Ml lirst appr.)aili arr lh.» (livrn lki> CoIU-^m-, Wisioiisui, wIuti* all 
t oursrs arr i'rntr»Ml on rn\ ironnu-iifil stuJirs, tlu- Uniwrsitv Instituti- 
ot l.uropi-,n Stu.lirs in riorrnif and tlu- C oIU'^m- of lairopi- iii Urugos 
wluMv ttMi lung ami rrsi arch an* rocussrd on prohU'iiis of lUiropran i-o- 
opi rati.Hi, ami srvcral "lloaltli Univi rsitit s'* (i^ ^, llaci-trppo in Turki y). 
Mu* siTond approach is illustratrd hv a number of thr m-w Uritisli and ' 
n novatrd Frrnch imivrrsitirs ui whic h tlu- tra.liti.uial ..rganisation basiul 
.>n disi ,|>lijtar> units (.Irpartnirnts or faculties) is replaced bv a hori/on- 
tal tlivisuHi into problem oriented units. lUit the ^umu rali/ation of ii«)th 
thcsr alternatives r.)nics up ai^auist the in^^rained preferences .)f teachers 
as ucU ;,s .)l students who i ontinm- t.) seek recojrnition and status tlirouch 
tra.htituial disciplinarv research ami stmlv ratlu-r than thron^ih participa- 
tion m tntcnhsciplmarv ami gmeral education ventures which are .iften 
critici. lor their apparentK ''superficial' iiaturr. These problems 
wtll m)t be overome until high. r education institutions undertake ln-deptb 
anahsis of both the coiu rptual ami practical problems of mterdisciplinai - 
Its ;ujd .)f Its rral impact oii tcai hiny and research adapted t.) eluuiiios in 
both knowU'd^'e an«l soi ietv. 

An iniportruit aspect of curricuhiin divt rsificatjtm in lates to the 
wholi- pr.>blcm of the structur*' „f stmlies, that is, to "the most appro- 
pnate se.|uenci s ami relationships between ^^eneral and speriali/ed edu- 
cati.ui. between th.-.)ri'tical ;ui.l practical mstruction, ;uid also between 
f.irmal e.iueation aiitl wo-k r\prrience ... |t may wtdl be that this is the 
most crucMl issue with rr«ard t.> the future, of higher education, on which 
all the others m a sens.- ilepoiid, bfcause its solution will, in the final 
uistaner, .leN-nnin.' th- flows .)f students to and from higher education 
•iml their im)bilitv between tlifferent t»dueational institutions ami between 
education ajid work, {2) 

TiM.litioaal p/d::gog> postulated onl\ unilateral relationships and 
t'.ows tr.)m general It. spcciali/ed, fr.)m abstract ;uid theoretical to prau- 
t.cal, ;uid tr.»iu riiui ation to job. Knr a number of reasons reactions 
against tin e\v hisLve phuf .)f this pedago/rv havi* multiplied iluring recent 
^.•ars I- irst. brt ause. based as it is on the concept of a rigid divi- 
s on bctweinvtMafional- ami work-rolaiod education on the one hand ami 
aradi-mic nlm aiion on the other, it does iMt recogiii/e that iiul i vi.luals 
s.-ek Si U.devi !optni nt in ditfi rent ways and that this must be reflected 
m tlu- or^Ljiuusatioii .>f tin- educational process. Sccondiv, it liimlers the 
devel.^pmrnt )f a s\sti in .>f recurn iit education baseil on altfrnatioii be- 
twern work ami stu.K. Thirdly, it implies an edmational structure which 
i-vrn though mst.t«;t'onalK divrrsifir.l, is charadrri/ed bv fragmentation ' 
disc«*nnei iit)n ani' blind all« \s. 

As sever:.! Hir C onference reports show , (:0 Member i iumtries 
ar«- t<-ndijig to adt)pt two kinds of solution; 
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i) t'onihiiiiiig voratiimal cnursrs or triiiiiiiig with ^riu*ral and 
acailrmir iMluratioii tuul, roiiviTSfly, iiu'ludiii^ more jjiMicpal 
and tlii'nri»tical odufatioii in work-related training;; 
ii) orgaiiisijig tho iMliu;atloiial 8r(|Ui*iU!o into small units or modulos 
whii h allow a variety of combinations according to the interents 
and fHissibilities of the studont, tlu*reby cri'atin^ a kind of 
comtnon currency wbieh makes it possible to transfer the lUiits 
between institutions, fields and levels of study, ;uid possibly 
oven betwi*en countries, 

This latt- r solution docs not necessarily imply a trend towards a 
gencrah/atuiu of thi* credit pt)int systiMU as it operates in the United 
States, (I) but it does use two of its (components, nanndy the s\stem of 
electives, and inter- institutional trcuisferability enlarged by the concept 
t)f cretlit for work experience. Such a system could certainly facilitate 
the ijidividuali/ation of education luid could also provide an appropriate* 
basis for n current i*ducation. (t iloes havi» some drawbacks, however. 
In particular the d:mgc*r that it might lead to fragmentation of kiuiwU'dgi* 
and favour implicitK tmly highlN motivatiul students from middle and up- 
per classics to the detrim»'nt t)f vocatitinally «)rii*nted, working class stu- 
tlfUts, (2) Diversification nuist necessarily provide for alternative struct- 
uri's of studies ;uul no singl" model uf curricuUm c;ui be applieil thrt)Ugb- 
t)Ut the systi'UK 

Cbisi ly ri*latcd to problems of curriculum and structure of studies 
are those pi»seil by the place of researcli in future structures of post- 
secondar> rdncation. Several, partly conflicting trends can be discerned: 

i) till* preeminence of research .'Uid of its requirements over 
ti*aching (in terms «»f resources, staff and status considera- 
tions). This trend, which developed strongly in the sixties, 
is for a number of reasons being increasingly questioned:('0 
ii) emigration of research from lUiiversities. 
iii) new emphasis on unitv of teaching :uid research, especiully 
LJi "socially-reU»vant^' fields^and on the pedagogical implica- 
tions o*" research. 

Mere again, the prohleni is liow to set up structures which allow a 
varii-ty of patterns of teaching-research relationships: institutions with 
a I:c«av> research ct)inponent, those with emphasis on ''teaching through 
resi :ircli**, those assuming more trailition;il te:u liing functions, etc. 
The m:iin problem is th:it rc*scarch activities providi* both the institutions 
and the peoph involved with a st>cial status which mere tcachhig lacks. 
\s a result, thi' system, altlu)Ugli divi*rs ified, bectimes hierarchical ac- 
cordlji|4 tn :i single, rather rigiti norm, Severed of tin* ni*w non-univi*rsity 
insriuuiitiis ende.ivoar to o\eriM>me this trend b\ ;ilh)wing tludr teaidiing 
st;ii*:* to participaie ill luiiversits re.seareli iunl, in p:crticular, by ft)stering 
\ari«His t^ pi*s of applietl ;uul othi*r research connected w itli their local ov 
re^ion:iL n sponsibil itii's (Norwegian llegionaL Colleges). It rcMuains to be 
si en wheiher these nieasuri'S w*ll l»e suffii ient whether a nuiri* fun- 
d;imental i liangi* ni the basii: iuiocrl\ ing \alues of tin* system is neei ssary 
before rigitl Stat is hierarclu can lu- eliii.'iiated. T; is i*ertain that :\ 
cU arcut diiferiMitiation between fiunlamental :uul appl-etl research (with 
:iLi its status e(»iuiot:(t ions ) i-an no longer he mainlaiiu tl, l ither from ;ui 
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opislomologiial ur fruiu a practical point of view. Whether the same in 
true of rosearcli iii tlie sense of advancement of Imowledge (botli funda« 
mental and applied)^ of socially -re levant research and research as a 
pedagogical device^ is a debatable point. 



c) Length and m ethods of study^ ojn^^^ attendance 

Tlie trend towards lUversification presupposes the availability of 
educational patterns with ihfferent lengths and methods of study and dif- 
ferent modes of attendance. This is the reason for the creation and/or 
extension of short-cycle liigher education opportunities in the majority 
of Member countries tlirougli tlie development of new institutions outside 
the university sector and, in a smaller number of cases, of new types 
of courses inside universities. (I) It is now clear that in most European 
countries this trend lias so far lacked the dynamism which policy -makers 
may originally have expected of it. From 19C0 to 1965 the annual growth 
rate of enrolments in non- university establishments in Europe (which, 
except for the United Kingdom, can be assimilated to short-cycle higher 
education) was 0. o"!., as against 3. d^'u in universities. From 19()5 to 1970, 
however, the former rate dropped to 5, G^», which means that the relative 
power of attraction of short-cycle higher education decreascd(2) and that 
traditional long university studies maintained their dominant position, 
Interestingls enough, the opposite was true in non- European countries 
whore enrolments in short-cycle institutions (mainly junior and commu- 
nity colleges) continued throughout the sixties and the early seventies to 
represent the fastest growing sector of post-secondary education: 11.9% 
per imnum for the period l9(>0-l9Gr) and II. 5% per annum for 1965-1970, 
as against 8. G% and 6. l"'i, respectively, for institutions offering long- 
cycle studies. 

The discrepancy between continental Europe on the one haml and 
the non- European countries on the other is certainly in part due to the 
different type of functions assigned to short-cycle institutions in each 
area: in the latter countries they usually represent the open-access sec- 
tor while in continental Europe they are often more selective than the 
universities. (3) This leads to one of the most important issues facing 
European countries as they enter the stage of mass higher education, 
namely how to provide opportunities for shorter highe r educ ation studies 
and make tlioni nieaninjjful anti acceptable alternatives to a w~ide range of 
students . (4) There appear to be three possible solutions: 

i) i.'uropeiin countries could follow a patti rn similar to the Amer- 
ican model by d(»veloping separate institutions providing both 
terniiiial qualifications and qualifications for further study: 
ii) they could set up a polyvalent first stage of higher education 

within universities: 
iii) they could set up a system of small learning units w hich would 
help to blur the distinction between short- and long-cycle higher 
education by leaving it to the student to decicU? when to "step 
oul'' of the system. 



K tH!itfr. "Mrc h.i;^jiti(.*i>ral tat (ors also play a rule. pariK tiljrl> the uK ial values rcf Ici U'd 
ii: t !;ouc of ^TvO;. . jiiJ (lie) will he i:xairni.cil in later sei'doits of rhis paper. 

■1. I .'.e Jiul. ilfop-tM.i raies fr»»iii ('luvcrsiiics up to • ^ ^. hefiKe rtie eitd oi ihe secoiiJ year) 
ir.Oicarcs r.'.ai there is a r>*>'cn(ial lor the developiiieiit of sliiirr*i ycle stnjies. 
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rill' first of tlu se sulutioiis was iulopU'il bv several l'!uropc;ui 
countries during the sixties, e. if. the creation of two-vear bistitutions 
sueh as tht Nor\\4\i;ian Ue^nonal Colle^ros, the Frencli University Disti- 
tutes n{ Tei linolo^rN (H Ts), and the Yugoslav ViSe Siiole. (1) Adoption 
t>f the seeoiul soUitioii seems to have been hicreasingly advoeiited in thc2 
earl\ seventies, as ret'leeted in the most recent proposals in tlie United 
Kijigtlom :ind l'*r;uiee to criMti* a t\\o-\ear polyvalent degree (Ilighor 
litUieation DipUnua and the DiplAme d'etiKh's universitaires generalcs). 
The third, must radical solution, whleh was adopted bv tlie universities 
of Hoskilde (Denmarii:), Mremen (Clermany) and a few ot!iers,(2) relates 
to the whide phiIusoph> and principles inherent in tlie concept of recur- 
rent 4ulUiati«in. 

The availabli» data do not prcivide a tdear picture of the prevailing 
tremls in the different modes of slutly and attemhuiee. hi general, the 
proportion of thosi* enrolled in part-time studies ri'mainetl relatively 
stable durhig the sixties, ui the ease of the United Kingdom there was a 
niarkeil decrease whili* Lii Canada the proportion iJU'reasetl. Whether 
tlic fact that there has been nn massive expansion of part-time studios 
(or of sandwich and evcnint; loursrs) is due to a lack of facilities for 
Miesi* studies, or to Ih** ciutinucd prestige and attractiveness of tradition- 
al patti»rns, remains an i»pen ipu-stiou which obviouslv has importmit 
pidiiN implications. 

Till* divi*rsifii ation of patterns of studs and modes of attendance is 
elearlv reHceted in tlu* recent trend towards the development of the so- 
called niin-traditioiial'* patterns of study. (:0 These are essentially 

age-free , tinic-free" and **space-f ree" patterns of education, that is 
patterns not closely lijiked to spci ifii- age periods, fixed durations or 
particular gographic locations. The first eonsecjuence of such a system 
will almost InevitabK be a blurring of the line which until now has separ- 
ated the edui atioM of young peopii- from that t)f aclults, which is clearly a 
prerei|uisilc to hridgijig the generation gap and to tin* development of a 
recurrent e.lueation s\stem. It will also provide- the necessarv fU»xibiIity 
bi-tween i-ducational opportunitit^s and w«»rk experience which will be of 
bi^nefit til both liigluT education institutions and the employment situation. 



il) hist itutions 

ft should he i lcar by now that div* rsifii ation n{ access routes, of 
cuvricula, of modi's .»f attemi:uice, etc. , e;ui take place through both a 
muItipliiMts of institutions or categories of histitutions. nn<l w ithin one 
ilomijiant institutional t>pe. riiis is the substance of the whole debate 
betwi i ii tla^ pr«)t:ig«>nists of the eomprehcnsivi* imivi'rsity moclel and those 
who defend various forms of binar\ or, more precisely/ "multi-iiistUu- 
tjonal model. Ni'ither of tlu^ two alternatives c;ui be said to be iiihercnt- 
I> bi-tter than the other. Optimum scdutio.is will di'peiul on the national 
context and trad itioiis. and esp. iall\ on the capacity and williiigness of 
tin; uiiivei'sUiivs t«» assume ;ui iiiu*rnal divi*rsifii'at: jn. 



1 • V* :»:.»' \- .'^ »: v w l:.'s!|l.JtllMI^ v,fft' i-\a?-Mik\I h, ilu' t'l rc'iari.ii ii! ifs |»fcw.»..i work mi 
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In otlior ^^ords it vim bo saiil tluU tlw majority of coiuitrios arc 
faced with tlio cliDico of either radically reformLiig their existing uni- 
versity sector by providing within it tlie new mass liiglier education facil- 
ities outlined abovo, or concentrating tliose facilities in a parallel sector 
whose links with die former will be progressively strengtlicned. A clear 
example of this 'attor case is tlie United Kingdom binary system where 
althimgli linkrf bttweiui tlie two sectors remain for tlie moment very weak, 
the non-university sector comprises all the levels of study from sub- 
degree to doctorate. In practice, however, mixed solutions are frc(iuont- 
ly adoptee wlucn give ilifferent emphasis to one or other of the two alter- 
natives. 

This leads to the identification of four niodels:(l) 

i) the integrated comprehensive university niiXlel, (e, g, the 

Germaii ^'Gesamtliochschule" and the i):uiisli University Centre 
projects): 

ii) the binary model (the United Kingdom :iiid to some extent 
Ontario in Canada); 

iii) the combined development model (e, g, Norway, enipliasi/.ing 
the ilevelopment of a new network of Regional Colleges and a 
partial reform of unlversitii's w itii close links between the two; 
Franci* w ith its radical reform of universities ami the creation 
and development of lUTs: Yugoslavia, Belgium and to some 
extent the United States); 

iv) the first-cycle multi-purpose college model (e.g. '^Colleges 
(Tenseignement general et profess iomie I " Lii (Quebec, and part- 
ly in the Uniteil States), 

Recent (levelopments in Member countries do not allow conclusions 
to be drawn on whether any oni* of these four models is becoming pre- 
dominant. The comprehensive university model is the object of several 
experimental umlortakings (Hoskilde, Mremen, Loughborough in England 
and, to a certain I'xtent, the i:\-tcntleil University Program of the Univer- 
sity of California). (2) At the same time, Germany, which envisaged 
making the integrated comprehensive university the basic organisational 
unit of its higher education system, seems to bo retreating towards a 
rather loose version of this moilel (Co-operative "Gosanitliochschule'*), 
while other countries are ilofinitely introducing their most innovative 
experiences outsiile the established universities. 

Thus the choice of strategics for diversification will to a large 
extent <lepend on the attitude of, ;uid role assigned to, the universities. 
If new and non-tratlitional forms of education are accepted as an integral 
part of the internal org;inisaticm ;uid of the goal and value structure of 
universities, and tlu»re is a willingness to accept a diversified student 
population of both south luid adults, the comprehensive university model 
would probably represent the optimum solution. If, on the other lumd, 
LUiiversities atlliere strictly to their traditional patterns, functions and 
stanilartls, there w III be no alternative but to develop new types of insti- 
tutions to assume the new forms of post-sc»condary education. 

In practiei*, t)f course, universities although often fully autonomous 
are everywhere subject to increased governmental pressure motivated by 
both financial considerations cmd nicuipower ami other socio-economic 
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aiul politkal prooocupations. These prossuros will almost cortainly 
load to now attitiulos on the part of the luiiversitios luul. eonsequontly, 
in niaiiy cases ijiternioiliary si lutions will have to be foumh 



;^ DILKMMAS OK DIV KUSIKK ATION 
a) Ki^iil versus t'lexihle struetures 

The above discussion shov s tliat the essential eharacteristic of a 
diversified post-seeomlary system is the existemte of alternatives, that 
is the availability of multiple possibilities of entry into tile system and 
of wliat, how ami wiiere to stutiy. This prineiple also applies to areas 
which have not been diseusseii iii this paper, such as the degree struct- 
ure, the internal organisation of institutions, tlic recruitment of staff, 
etc.: a diversified system will tend towards a wider range of degrees, 
towards a network of institutions with a variety of orfciuiisational units 
(departments, institutes, seliools, etc. ) ;uid patterns of governance, and 
towarils the recruitment of teacliers witli very different eciucational and 
professional backgrounds. 

Sucli diversification by itself, however, iloes not guar:mtee that old 
rigidities will not be replaced by now ones ami tliat open ami flexible 
structures will necessarily emerge. Tlie ik>ep-rooted valutas and attitudes 
of tlie different social groups concerned give rise to a strong propensity 
to reinterpret abnost ajiy imiovation in traditional terms. Thus, new cur- 
ricula and new degrees liave been establislied but tlieir attraction and 
prestige lias reniaineii low compared to traiiitional ones; new access 
routes to ix)st-secondary education have been caponed but a "voio royalo** 
has remainei'. The same danger undoubtedly confronts the most recent 
tliversification nuMsures: the expansion of nim-tradltional forms of study 
is encouraged but they are in lijuiger of remaining the ''less noble*' sector 
in terms of career possibilities, (juality of teaching ami status. The 
problem is iiientical to that iuialysed bytlu* Secretariat in connection with 
its work on short-cycle higher eiiucation. (1) Surveys on tlio student pop- 
ulation In three new types of non- university institution have shown that 
these populations include a large proportion of students of niitklle class 
origin with lower eiiucational qualifications than those of their university 
counterparts, and a minority of stud(»nts - although larger tlum that in 
the universities . from the lower classes with high education stan- 
dards, (2) Tiiis can l)e consiiiered as a positive dev< .opniont towards 
democratization but, at the same time, it str<»ngtiiens the '*loss noble** 
image of these institutions. 

The potiMitial or actual distortion of the process of diversification 
usually gives rise to two types of measure: 

i) Tiie new institutions or patterns of study are given a certain 
number of attriliutes which make their iniage resemble slightly 
tiiat of the traditional, prestigious institutions. Ineluduig the * 
word "university** in the name of tiie ijistitution, as in the 
I'rencii lUT's or the IJritisli Open University, is a case in point. 
Hut usually there is more than terminology involved: the stan- 
dards are supposeii to be as high, the degrees awardoil are of 
the same kinti, the duration of study is more or less eciuivalont 
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to thoso in universities. Tlus approach could perliaps bo 
labelled as an attempt to generalize elite liigli^^r education. 
The dajiger wliieh this approach implies is obvious: by tiA ing 
to resemble the traditional '*noble" model of higher education 
the new scliemes niiglit rapidly lose the very purpose for 
whicli tliey were created. Tlie diversification process be- 
comes, in fact, a process of segmentation (1 ) - and tlie need 
for ilivcrsification subsists witli all tlie tensions which this 
need, if unfulfilled, generates, 
ii) Devices imd mechanisms are provided wliicli closely link the 
old and the new patterns. Tliis implies in particular the crea- 
tion uf transfer possibilities for students (as well as for teacli- 
ers) between tlie traditional and non-traditional forms of stu- 
dy. This is dealt with in the foUow'ing section. 

The most miportant obstacle to "de-liievarcliization" lies probably 
in the prevailing differences in the working conditions and reward struct- 
ures for teachers in ilifferent institutions as well as in the market value 
of their graduates. These are not easy to overcome because they reflect 
long-establishetl value slnacturc; in society whi<:li view the educational 
system as a selection/certification mechanism for the professions. 
There will of course alwa/ii be some teachers ami institutions which are 
better than others, learning situations which are more successful than 
others. The important point is that these unavoidable differences should 
not be reflected in one single, rigid liierarcliy but in a plurality of hier> 
archies . Di other words, the system should not be dominated by a "uni- 
dimensional criterion of cvaluation**(2) which automatically creates a 
pressure for uniformity that works against diversity. The ability of a 
diversification process to avoid this danger will depend to a large extent 
on the possibilities for change witliin the existing value structure. This 
will be examined later. 



I) Transferability 

It is certain that transferability is one of the key features of a 
flexible cmd tliversified structure of post-secondary education; however, 
recent experiences show that the implementati(»n of such a principle poses 
a number of problems that have no easy solutions. Transferability exists 
when the component parts of the system are organised and interrelate in 
such a way that students (or teachers) may transfer from one institution 
or euucatlonal scheme to another at mmimuni cost. Clearly, the most 
ambitious concepts in this respcL-t are to be found in the comprehensive 
universities, such as the University Centre (Denmark) and the California 
Plan. But transferability can also be envisaged between patterns and 
institutions which keep tlu ir ovm administrative or lejal identity. Con- 
versely, a hierarchical structure wiAx only insignificjint flows and mo- 
bility between its components can also exist within a comprehensive 
institution. 

Absolute transferability is obviously inij^ossible, but certainly the 
curriculum content of related fields of study (health, teclmical, social 
studies) can be made more polyvalent to avoid the old dichotomy bet^«'een 
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practical or vocational and tiu orctical or acadc^mlc education. This 
polvvaU'Hcc has its limits, but tlu^Hc could surely be determined in a 
more liberal and flexible way. (I) Tl.e stcond limit to transferability 
derives from tlie fact that some of f\w conditions neeessary to aclucvc 
it perfectly could i»asily distort the divi'rsification process and thus 
risk giving the system an unilesirable uniformity. If, for example, 
most of the entrants to short -cycle instit'itions expect to trimsfer to 
university, anil if these institutions agree to fulfil tliis role, they risk 
becomuig mere tmtecluuubers of imiversitics, neglecting their specific 
fimctions ajid simply abiiluig by the rules of the senior institutions. On 
the other h;uul, Lf the possibilities of pursuing furtiier studies arc total- 
ly ri'stricted, sliort-cyele institutions will be perceived as blimi alleys 
and not as acceptable alternatives to long-cycle studies, Tlic search for 
i-t|uiyaliMu;i»^ aiul not I'or e(|u:ility, wiJl thus be one of the major chal- 
lengi*s for new post-seccmdary'^institutiims. 



ili.\y.t!?MIV»^tioir' of values 

C'uriously eiiougli, tlie existing valui* structure, wliicli places the 
higliest value on theoretically tuid acadenacally oriented higher educa- 
tion and on involvement in pure research, ami the lowest value on work- 
related or vocationally-centred trauiuig, is as much contested in "pro- 
gressive'* eircles as any other characteri. ac of present-day industrial 
societies. The quest for relevanci*, the need for a service function for 
Iiigher otiucatton and for its closer integration into society are universal. 
Yet, in actual fact, it is the process of divers ifyuig values which is 
probably the least advanced. Diversity becomes hierarchy, ami new 
rigidities emerge for this more than ruiy other reason. A number of 
examplea can be r|uoted: students who resist the introduction of new de- 
grees because they do not correspond to the standard norm; governments 
who create new patterns of study but ilo not give them recognition in their 
civil service scales; employers who criticize the abstract nature of uni- 
versity education but recruit more university graduates than graduates 
of non-traditional siri^ams: trad.* unions who fight for ecjuality of oppor- 
tunity but see It only ui the framework of aii extension of the elite uni- 
vei'sity: professional associations who vomplain about the out-dated natui'e 
of existing university etiucatipn but who, through their 'mfluence over the 
certification process, often block the really iimovative solutions. Tlie 
list could be made much longer ;md more specific. 

The most critical consequenci* of this situation seems to be in the 
I'elations between edueation and employment. It is here that the contra- 
(lii titins cirt* most obvious betwi'en tlu- nature ;md functions of muss higher 
education :uid the values of tlu* soi-ial giHuips concerned. Um*niployment 
of gr:iduati*s, inadaptatitMi of educational (pialif ications to job require- 
ments, mismatcii betwiaMi th<' output of tlu* education system ;uid the needs 
of tlu- i-conoms - tlu-si- ali surely pose impoit:mt pi'oblcTv^s for present 
higher education systems and for society at largi\ (2) But, they are 
Uoualis Lompletely m isunderstoiul becausie they are still interpreted in 
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the .same way as tlicy wwv when only 4 to ii% of tlu* ago group benefited 
from higher education, which is clearly inappropriate m a situation 
where this proportion Is over 20":. To tlie extent that tlic expectations 
of students, tcovliers, parents and other social groups with regard to 
mass higher education remam tlie same as tliev were under conditions 
of elite higher ciUication, It will be difficult to' arrive at viable solutions. 

It is time that, contrars to what was the case in tlie fifties and 
early sixties, ;mil in spite of rapid tecluiological progress, requirements 
for high-level manix)wer liave grown lt»ss rapidlv tlian enrolments in 
higher education. (I) Tlie tenj:ion generateil by itlie resulting imbalance 
is sharpened becausi* of tlie persistence of exclusive elite attitudes and 
values. It is, in other wonls, a cultural as much as an economic plieno- 
nienon. The imbalance or mismatch is as much between the product of 
higher eilucation anil the neeils of society as it is between those needs 
anil society's expectations of higher Cilucation. Ilejecting the selection 
process for entry iiiti) post-secondary Ciiucation cuid allowing students a 
free choice of stu »;vs are clearly in fimdanuuital contrailictiou with grad- 
uates' expectations of empUnnient in privileged positions. 

Sinee the late sixties, hov.ever, there have been cUar indications 
that new sets of values are emerging which have an impact on higher 
education: the growing reaction against cionomic growth per sc , different 
aspects of the student iMumter -culture, the (h«scliooling concepts, a cer- 
tain diseneliantment with scienci*, etc. , an* umloubteillv signs of a more 
pluralistic value structure penetrating tlu* new world of learning. 

Clearly, the present system of higher education is bv no means 
the only cause of this "luii-dimensionality" an(i of the prevailing rigid 
value structure which blocks so many iimovations. But it is nonetheless 
responsible in large part, especially the universitii^s which by the content 
of their teaching contribute greatly to the impression that all their stu- 
dents w ill end up in olite positions. By giving so much weight and prestige 
to theory over practice, to fimdamental over ajjplicd research, they in- 
evitably leail many people to believe that their training is essentially 
dostinecl for the privileged. This raises the (luestion of how higher e(iu- 
cation c.-ui help to cli:uigc the value sti*ucture iuid (more relevant to the 
context of the present paper) which structural changes arc necessary to 
help attain a sv steni of multi-diniensional or pluralistic values. 

For obvious reasons, only a summary answer to this (luestion can 
be attemptcil here. Iteforms in the field of curriculum and structure of 
studies as examineil above are certainh one of the first re(|uirenients. 
Hlurrini: iht- line which at present separates theoretical and academic 
from practical :uul vocational courses is particular^ iniportiuit and might 
best be achieved by a (iuasi-mamlator\ mix of thi*se'two tvpcs of education 
in all sectors, at all stagi s and levels uf post-second;- rv education. An- 
other powerful device would he a railical transforniaticjii of the reward 
system for both ti»achers ami students :mil of the criteria governing sal- 
aries, promotion, evaluation of achii*vcnicnt, award of degrees, trans- 
fers, etc. A third cati gorv o£ ni«*asuri's veiates U> budgetarv incentives 
which can ri^ativi ly i*asily bi oriented towards particular objectives 
coiuucted with iu*\\ values. 

M;uiy t)f these nieasun s an* being triiMl out In different Menibi^r 
coimtrii s hut they do not appe.ir to used in a svstematic wav, in other 
wortis thi v are nt)t inipU nicnti'd as a coherent whole. There is in parti- 
cular a lack ijf sustaincil effort ui their application, for instance there is 
no ctmtinuous evaluation of their positive effects, weaknesses luul dis- 
tt)rtions. 

riiis lea(is to sunu- concluding remarks c»)ncerniiig the actual pro- 
cess of structural tr;uisforniation ;uid the problem of overcoming the 
resistances and constraints which might pri*vi^nt or slow down this process 




CONCLUSION: STRATEGIES FOR STRUCTURAL CHANGE 



One general conclusion which emerges from the above analysis is 
that desirable changes towards a more open« flexible and diversified 
system of higher education will not come about spontaneously. They 
will need to be supported by a planning process not the least aim of 
which should bo to encourage the creation of a system of incentives^ 
rewards and other devices necessary to promote the acceptance of 
change in the face of established values and social inertia. 

Two, almost contradictory requirements have to be reconciled, 
namely those arising from the postulate of diversity, with all that this 
implies in terms of autonomy, and those involved in traditional concepts 
of the planning process, which implies co-ordination ana even a certain 
degree of centralization. This dichotomy is also reflected in the essen- 
tial characteristics of new structures of post-secondary education, that 
is their unity and diversit y, unity implying ''effective co-ordination of 
the various existing institutions as well as a minimum of integrated 
planning". (1) 

A second, and related conclusion points to the need for a com- 
prehensive stra tegy for the planning of iXiture structures of post-second- 
ary education. It must be comprehensive in two senses: on the one hand, 
it is essential that it be concerned with the total sector of educational 
activity that society provides beyond the compulsory school level, whether 
within the formal system or outside it; on the other hand, no development 
strategy can afford to address itself to single issues or groups of issues 
in isolation because of the inextricable links which have been shown to 
exist between the goals of the system, numbers, costs, structural and 
pedagogical changes, and economic and broader social considerations. 
Behind these considerations lies the growing realization of the inter- 
dependency of higher education policies and public policies in other sec- 
tors, and of the consequent need for such policies to be closely co-ordin- 
ated if the new social objectives that governments are setting themselves 
for the seventies are to be effectively pursued. 

In practice, both the above conclusions lead to the recognition that 
more attention should be paid to planning not only the means of bringing 
about structural transformation but also the ways of overcoming resist- 
ance to the planned objectives while at the same time mobilizing their 
political and social support. It is in this sense that widespread involve- 
ment in planning and implementing the directions of change as is implied 
in the concept of "participation'* becomes a practical necessity and the 
major task now confronting the planning of post-secondary education. 
The goals of future structures of post-secondary education cannot in fact 
be separated, conceptually or in practice, from the process by which 
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thoy arc formulated, or from the process and means by wliich the desired 
isti*uctural changes ai'C to be achieved. 

The {inalysis suggests that the implementation of such strategies 
for change comes up against a set of major constraints in terms of costs 
the employment situation, and the political, historical and sociological ' 
context. ^ 

With regard to costs, probably one of the key questions is whether 
non-traditional forms of post-secondary education can, in purely finan- 
cial torms, brmg about any significant reductions in unit costs A 
Pmn, this seems to be the case for schemes such as the Open Univer- 
sity or the l.nipiro State College; but the danger here is that for precise- 
ly this reason such schemes might also be considered as "chcap'^ higher 
f<lucation in the qualitative sense and consequently be accepted by society 
as only second best. In the last analysis, reductions in costs will depend 
on political decisions as to what can be given up in the present functioning 
of the system, and this is not really amenable to scientific analysis. 

With regard to the constraints imposed upon education by the real 
or assumed neo_ds _of the labo ur market . it has been argued above that 
whatever might be the mismatch between the output of post-secondary 
t ducation and manpower reciuirenients, solutions must be sought on the 
basis of ;m appreciation of the new, much more diffuse relations that 
exist between education and employment in a mass system which is mar- 
kedly different from that of Uie past. It is obviously essential that every- 
one eotieemed be fully aware of this. Employers (including the admin- 
istration, which should perhaps play a leading role here) wiU need to 
develop more flexible recruitment practices, free of rigid scales clas- 
sifymg each mdividual according to the kind of degree received Higher 
education programmes wUl have to undergo greater "professionaliza- 
tion through a more flexible combination of theoretical and vocational 
courses at all levels. Teachers and institutions of post-secondary educa- 
tion must evolve more effective guidance and orientation functions which 
take into account tlie new, diffuse relations between education and employ- 
ment and. of course, bring this to bear on their curricula. Education 
and employment authorities will need to c'«_operate more closely to estab- 
lish more flexible relations between education and professional experience 
.so that learnmg opportunities can be spread over a longer period in the 
life-span of the mdividual, and these m turn could be combined into more 
nexiblo patterns of career development. Above all. the students tliem- 
selv^s :uid their unions must become conscious of the new situation and 
accept it not as :i shortcoming of the system or as a temporary pheno- 
menon but as a sti-uctural feature of mass higher education to which they 
must adjust their aspirations and scale of values. 

Finally, the search for new structures in higher education will of 
course nted to build on and reflect the politico-historical and sociological 
eontext.s which are peculiar to each country. The danger here is that the 
argument of uu ompatibility «ith national trathtions may be all too easily 
mvoked to resist chimges based on "foreign" models. The assumptions 
bi-liind nuu h of the argument in the present report have been that through 
a iyn.*:tioniil ajiPlysis of the different models being developed in Member 
countries useful insights might be obtained into the options open to these 
trountnes m their search for their qj^^ii solutions to the fundamental issues 
eonfr.mtmg all liigher education systems. (1 ) In the last analysis, how- 
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ever, siicU solutions will not be effective unless seen as part of the gener- 
al process of social change. This niemis that provision for bringing about 
eh:uige.», in tlu* behaviour and attitu(U*s of social groups concermni, as a 
prerO(|uisiti' to the acceptance of change, must be effectively built into 
any strategy for structural reform in post-seconilary education. 

In other words, it is not sufficient to postulate more autonomy, 
more* interilisciplinarity, more diversification, more equality of oppor- 
tiuiity: it is not even sufficient to provide the necessary meiuis to attnin 
these objectives unless at the same time ways are proposed (and imple- 
menteil) by which people imd institutions actually will assume more auton- 
only, will acct*pt the interilisciplii.ary approach, will interpret iuid re- 
spond to the re(iuiri*ments of iliversification and ec|uality of opportunity 
in thi*ir comprehensive and pluralistic sense. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In evor>* advanced society the prublenis of higher education arc 
problems associated with growth. Growth poses a variety of problems 
for the educational systems that experience it and the societies which 
support them. These problems arise in every oart of higher education 
- in its finance, its government arid admin istrati.^n; in its recruitment 
and selection of students; in its curriculum and forms of instruction; in 
its recruitment, training and socialization of staff; iii the setting and 
maintenance of standards; in the forms of examinations and the nature 
of qualifications awarded, in student nousing and job placement; in moti* 
vation and morale; in the relation of research to teaching; in the relation 
of higher education to the socontlary school system on one hanti and to 
adult education on ihe other • growth has its impact on every form of 
activity and manifestation of higher education. 

In most of the writing on higher education in rc cent years these 
problems are treated in isolation. Discussions of curriculum reform 
are commonly carried on quite separately from discussions of finance 
and administrrtion, by ilifferent people witJi different methods and as- 
sumptions and often different values; they are reported in different 
conferences and published in different journals for different audiences. 
Similarly, discussions of student unrc s anU disruptions in the univers- 
ities more often make referenre to studeisi poliMcs and ideology than to 
the chan^inj^ rvlation of higher education to the occupational stru'-turtfs 
of advanced industrial societies. This paper wiJl argue that tht ae prob- 
lems can be understood better as different manifestations of a /elated 
cluster of problems arising ov\ of the transition from one phase to an- 
other in a broad pattern of development of higher education that is under 
way in every advanced society: from elite to mass higher education and 
subsef|uently towards universal access. lind«?rlying this pattern of 
development lies growth and expansion. 
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ASPECTS OF GROWTH 



The growth of higher education manifests itself in at least three 
quite different ways, wind these in turn give rise to different sets of 
problems. There is first the rate of growth - and in many Western 
European countries the number of students in higher education doubled 
within five-year periods during tlie sixties and will have doubled again 
in seven, eight or ten years by the mid-seventies. Growth obviously 
affects the absolute si/e of both systems and individual institutions. 
Third, growth is reflected in changes in the pro portion of the relev ant 
a ge grade enrolled in higher education institutions. 

Kach of these m^ifestations of growth carries its own peculiar 
problems in its train. For example, a high growth rote places great 
strains on the existing structures of governance, admiiiistration £>nd, 
above all, of socialization. When a very large proportion of all the 
members of an institution are new recruits, they threaten to overwhelm 
the processes whereby recruits to a more slowly growing system are 
inducted into its value system and learn its norms and forms. When a 
faculty or department grows from, say, five to twenty members within 
three or four years, and when the uew staff are predominantly young men 
and women fresh from post-graduate study, then they largely define the 
norms of academic life in that faculty and'^its standards. If the post- 
graduate student population also grows rapidly and there is loss of a 
cloKe apprenticeship relationship between faculty members and students, 
then the student culture becomes the chief socializing force for new post- 
graduate students, with the consequences for the intellectual and academic 
life of the institution that we have seen in America as well as in France, 
Italy, West Germany and Japan. High growth rptes increase the chances 
for academic innovation; they also weaken the forms and processes by 
which teachers and students are inducted into a conmunity of scholars 
during periotis of stability or slow growth. 

Absolute size has a variety of consequences for academic life. 
Growth may take the form of very large institutions, or of a very large 
system, or of both. When growth results in large institutions it has ef- 
fects on the nature of the milieux in which teaching, learning and research 
go on. Large size affects the norms as well as the structures of higher 
education. Kor example, there is an academic norm, quite appropriate 
to the relatively small institutions of elite higher education, which pres- 
cribes that an academic num has an obligation to be of help with his time, 
advice and so forth, to anyone in any discipline in his own university and 
to anyone anywhere in the world in his own discipline. During tlic last 
two flecades in over\' advanced countr>' in the world the numbers in al- 
most every discipline have grown ver\' substantially, while many institu- 
tions have doubled, tripled or quadrupled their size. The norms of aca- 
domic life have not significantly changed over this time. And this gives 
rise to what might be called a pattern of "institutionalized distraction". 
Academic men of middle and senior rank find that the number of requests 
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for ilcmaiuKs on tlicir tinw ami attention inercasos at least iu proportion 
to tlif growtli in tlio numbers of ^'relevant ( olieagiios", ami probably 
much faster given the patterns of communication in scliolarly life. The 
whole level of pare and activity increases: men are invited to consult 
on other people's proji ^ ts, to ti) increasing numbers of conferences, 
to referee more papers for more journals, and to cari7 the much more 
complex bunlens of administration that are associateil with largo institu- 
tions luiil systciiis. 

It becomes increasingly difficult for acaileniic men to protect the 
iminterioipted time that they lu cd for fresh thinking about their subjects 
or for carrying on their scholarly work and research. This is a price 
paul for growth that is rarely taken into account by students of the costs 
tmd benefit^• of higher eilucation. In response to increascil demands on 
people's time, academic! men begin to devise patterns of evasion: men 
spend less tinu* in their offiees ;md more at home; they arc more likely 
to take research leave away from their institutions: they rely more on 
their research institutes :uul centres. These centrifugal forces in turn 
tend to weaken the aeadeniie communities which have sustained the norms 
of ae ulemie life, with very marked eonsctjuences for both the governance 
of uni\ ersities ami the training iuiil socialization of students, both under* 
graduate and i;i ailuaie. 

Growth affects thi' si/e of the national system as well as its com- 
ponent units, and hen- the effects are primarily economic and political. 
As a s\stem grows it emerges from the obscurity of the relatively small 
elite system w ith its comparatively modest ilemunds on national resources 
and becomes an iJicreasingly substantial competitor for public expenditures 
along with housing, welfare and defence. As it does so, higher education 
comes increasingly to the attention of larger numbers of people, both in 
govei*nment and in the general public, who have other, often quit** legitim- 
ate, ideas about where public funtis should be spent and, if given to higher 
eilucation, how they should be spent. The relation of higher education to 
the state becomes more and more critical the bigger the system of higher 
education, and this is especially true in most European countries where 
the state and Local government are almost the sole source of funds for 
higher eilucation. Under these conditions the questions of academic free- 
dom and institutional autonomy become central political questions and not 
something to be arranged, as formerly, by a few old friends in the uni- 
versities ciiid in the ministries of education ami finance who share \cry 
similar views of the world ajnl who may well have attended the elitp uni- 
versities together. Crowih raises the question of the relation of the state 
to higher education in new ajid disturbing ways, 

Crrowth also m.uiifests itself ui the growing proportions of the ago 
gradi* in any society enrolled ui institutions of higher education. In many 
Kuropi an countries just after World War II, that proportion was about 
4 i>r *)"*. Now, oidy 23 years Uiter, it is between 10 and I 5"^ in a range 
of \\i?steru ilun)pe;ui countrii's, with a fi'W exceeiling the upper figure, 
Crrowth in tlu' proportions of the population that have access to higher 
education raises a number of «)uestions central to the issue of mass higher 
cihication. l or i xaniplc, in every country, the proportions entering high- 
er i"iut ation var\ very sharpU between different regional groups, religious 
and ethnie groups and sot io-economic classes. The proportions from the 
up[)er :mil middle i lasses are everywhere significtmtly higher than those 
from the wtiikaig classes or farmers. When the proportions of an age 
gradi' goiJig into higher i*dUeation were \ ery small, the political issue of 
ei|ualit\ of edut atioiial opportunity was centred much more on higher 
primary ;ui(i secondary education. But the higher the proportion of the 
age grade going on to higher* (Hlucation, the more the ilemocratic and egal- 
itarian eunci rns for t qualit\ of opportunity come to centre on the incrcas- 
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Jigly important sector of tertiary education. These differences in ac- 
cess to higher education, which are not reduced but ratlier increased 
(luring the early stages of expansion, become a sharp political issue 
in the context of democratic and egalitarian values and create strong 
pressures for reducing these differences in group rates of enrolmont 
The more important entry to higher education is for the life chances of 
large numbers of students, the stronger these pressures become The 
persistent tendency of intellectually elite institutions sucli as the univer- 
sities to be also the home of the social and economic elite is a major 
source of tension between the institutions of higher education and the 
mcreasingly strong egalitarian values of Western society. 

The rising rate of enrolment of an age grade has another important 
ngmficance, one not so directly political. As more students from an 
2.ge cohort go to college or university each year, the meaning of collece 
attendance changes • first from being a privilege to being a right, and 
then, as is mcreasingly true in the United States, to being almost an 
obligation. This shift in the meaning and significance of attendance in 
the tertiary sector lias enormous consequences for student motivation 
and thus also for the curriculum and for tlie intellectual climate of these 
institutions. This question will be discussed later in the paper 
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PHASES m THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



There is no question about the extent and specu of expansion of 
European higher education; indeed, that story !ias been documented in 
great detail in recent OECI) publications. (1)^ For example, Sweden had 
14,000 university students in 1947. By 1960 the number had more than 
doubled to 35,000; by 1965 it har? doubled again to about 70,000, with an. 
other doubling by 1971. when university students comprised about 24% of 
the relevant age group. France saw a growth in its xmiversify population 
between 1960 and 19G5 of from 200,000 to over 400,000, with another 
doubling by the mid-seventies projected to an enrolment rate of about 
17% of the age group. Denmark doubled its university student population 
between 19G0 and 1966 from 19,000 to 34,000; by the mid-seventies it 
will double again by 70,000 at which time the university student popula- 
tion will comprise about 1 3% of the age group. In the United Kingdom 
the Robbins Report anticipated university enrolments growing from about 
130,000 in 1962 to 220,000 by 1973 and to nearly 350,000 by 1980. These 
projections have already been substantially revised upwards towards 
400,000 (about 13% of the age group) in ali forms of full-time higher 
education by 1973, and somewhere between 800,000 and 1,000,000 by 
1981, with roughly half in imiversities. 

What these numbers conceal are two fundamentally different pro- 
cesses. One of these is the expansion of the elite universities - the growth 
of traditional university functions in traditioiiai, if somewhat modified, 
forms of universities. The other is the transformation of elito university 
systems into Gjaloms of mass higher education performing a great vari- 
ety of new functions (at least new to universities) for a much larger pro- 
portion of the university age group. Up to the present in Britain, as on 
the continent, growth has mainly been achieved by expanding the elite 
university system. But the institutions cannot expand indefinitely; they 
are limited by their traditions, organisation, functions and finance. In 
European countries it is likely that an increased enrolment in higher 
education beyond about of the age grade requires not merely the 
further expansion of the elite university systems but the rapid develop- 
ment of mass Higher education through the growth of popular non- elite 
institutions. Mass higher education differs from elite higher education 
not only quantitatively but qualitatively. They differ obviously in the 
proportions of tho age g^ade that they enrol, but also in the ways in which 
student? and teacli^rs view attendance in university or college; in the 
functions of gaining entry for the student: in the functions of the system 
for the society; in the curriculum: in tlie typical student's career; in the 
degree of student homogeneity; in the character of academic standards; 
in the size of institutions, in tlie forms of instruction; in the relationships 
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between students and faculty; in the nature of institutional boundaries; 
in the patterns of institutional administration and governance; and m 
the principles and procedures for selecting both students and staff. In 
other words, the differences between these phases are quite fundament* 
al and pervade every aspect of higher education. Let us look a little 
more closely at each of these aspects of higher education in its various 
phases. 
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ASPECTS OF TRANSITION 



1, sr/c OF Tin-: systkm 

Countries that develop a .system of elite higher education in modern 
times seem able to expand it w ithout changing its character in fundament- 
al ways until it is providing places for about 15"« of the age grade At 
about that point the system begins to change Its character; if the trans i- 
tion IS macie successfully the system is then able to develop institutions 
that can grow without being trimsformed until thev reach about 50"o of 
the age grade. Beyond that, and so far only in tlie United States, large 
sections of the population send nearly all their children to some kind of 
higher education, and the system must again create new forms of higher 
education as it begins to move rapidly toward universal access. 



2. ATTlTUI)i:s TOW AHi) ACCKSS 

The ease of access to higher education is closely linked to the 
conceptions that people - students tuid their parents, knd iiici easinglv, 
college and university teachers luul athninistrators - have of college anil 
university attendtuice, W hen access is iiighly limited it is generally seen 
as a privilege, either of birth or tah^nt or both. When over 1 5"; of the 
age grade liavo access, people iiu:reasing!v Ih ^iji to vi( \v entry to higher 
education as a right for those who have certain formal <|iiaUfications. 
When t\\v proportion of the whole population rises to about nO"!. (and ui 
eertaiii sivtors of the society it is thi^n of course much higher) atb.-ndance 
m higher eilucation is seen more ;mtl more as an .)bligation. For chihiren 
from the mirldlc and upper middU* classics, n(»t onl\ in the United Str.les 
but also today in KuropeiUi ecnintries, not to g*) on to higher etUication 
from secondary school is increasingU regarded as a mark of some defect 
of mind or characti^r which has to he explained or justified or . ^ologized 
for Moreover, as more people ^^o on to hight^r t^Uu'ation, the est jobs 
and opportunities and thi« economic rewards in life come to be reserved 
for people who have completed a univt^rsitv degree, and tiiis greatlv con- 
tributes to the sense of obligation that is felt bv manv students on entr>- 



3, l uxLTioNs oi' iiigiii;k kducation 

The different phasi s are also associated with different fimctions of 
higher education both for students and for society at large. i:iito higher 
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education is com!orned primarilv with shapuig the mind and character 
of the ruling class as it prepares students for broad elite roles in govern- 
mont and the learned professions. In mass higher education tlie institu- 
tions are still preparing elites, but a much broailer range of elites which 
uicludes the leading strata of all the teclmical mul economic orgimisations 
of the societv. And the emphasis shifts from the shaping of character to 
the transmission of skills for more specific teclmical elite roles. In in- 
stitutions marked by universal access there is for the first time concern 
with preparing large numbers of people for life in adviuiced industrial 
society. They are training not primarily elites, either broad or narrow, 
but the wliole population, imd tlieir chief concern is to niaxunixe the 
adaptability of that population to a society whose chief characteristic is 
rapiil social suicl tecluiological change. 



4. Tin: cumuc ulum and koums ok imstkuction 



The curriculum anil forms of instruction naturally r<»flect cli.ingcs 
in till- lief init ion of the meiuimg of being a student luid of the functions 
thiit higher i ilueatioii performs for students mid f(ir the society at large. 
The curriculum in elite institutions has tended to be highly structured 
reflecting academic conceptions of the degree course or professional 
conceptions of professional requirements. The courses of study, shaped 
largely by the character of the final examination, were on the whole high- 
K spcciali.uMi ;uid governed by the professcn's* notions of what constituted 
an i ducatid iiuui or a qualified professional. In institutions of mass high- 
er I'dui ation, i dueatioii bi eonu s more modular, marked by senii-struct- 
uri'tl se(|uenci s of l oui ses, which increasingly earn unit i redits (the 
unit of i Nihange in modular courses), allow uig more flexible crombina- 
tiiins t)f coui'se ;uul i asiei- acei-ss and movement between major fields 
.mil, indeed, amon^r institutions, (I ) In universal higher education, as it 
emerges, there is a survival of the modular course but instiniction is 
bei ominjT relatively less strucrtured: the boundarie,'^ of the course itself 
l***!?!'* to break tlown, as do requiri'd se(|uences of coursers. It is very 
lUffieult to justifv lourse i-er|uiremcnts where no suigU* coik cption of 
higher educatiun is aeci-pted, and the rejection of ai adeniic forms, struct- 
ure's ;uul stiUidaiNis :ilso i xtends to examinations and assessment as dis- 
tinctions between le;irnin;4 and life become attenuated. Atteiuhmce at the 
emi-rglng higher edueation instituticms designed for uiiivei'sal aec%-ss is 
merely another klml m' experiem-e, not f|ualitativi»ly different fnun tiny 
other experiences in inotli ni s«)ciety which give one resources for copuig 
with the probli iiKs oi contemporary life. And, in a imiversal access sys- 
tem, siiii r eourst wnrk d«)es nut clearly qualify people for specific jobs, 
it is Irss t lear wliy assessnu'nt of perform uice is- necessary. 

There are parallel differences in the typical forms of instruction 
and thus in the relationships In-tween student :aid te:iclier. In elite sys- 
tems the charactei istic form of instruction is the tutorial or seminar, 
marked on tlu* whole by a personal relationship between studc»nt and ti'ach- 
er. (2) This is compatible with the central function of the shaping of 
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character ami the preparation of a broad or general elite whose specific 
adult rolos and activities would vary widely making it hardly possible to 
train tor thorn during the course of a university career. The defence of 
thi'se forms of instruction in the "higher schools" of France during the 
period of rapid expansion which fiUed the lecture rooms of the universi- 
ties to overflow ing made it clear where the elite functions in France are 
meant to survive. Under the conditions of mass higher education the 
emphasis is on the transmission of skill and knowledge, and formal in- 
sti-uction is increasingly carried on through large lectures supplemented 
by sonimars often taught by teaching assistants. In "universar higher 
education the tliroct personal relationship of the student and teacher is 
subordmated to a broad exposure of the student to new or more sophis- 
ticated perspectives. There is heavier reliance on correspondence use 
of video cassettes, TVs, computer and other tecJmological aids to in- 
struction. * 



5. THE STUDENT "CAREER" 

The aciidemic career of tlie student also differs. In elite institu- 
tions the student ordinarily enters directly after completion of secondary 
schooluig. the student is "in residence" and continues his work uninter- 
ruptedly (except for holidays) until he gains a degree. He is in this sense 
sponsored and in competition only for academic honours. In the mass 
institution students for the most part also attend immediately after fin'sh- 
mg secondary school, although growing numbers delav entry until after 
a perioil of work or travel. Easier access and a more heterogeneous 
student population lead to higher "wastage rates". But the student popul- 
ation is becomuig a mixed residential-commuting one as vocational train- 
ing becomes a larger component of higher education. In institutions of 
universal access there is much postponement of entrj , "stopping out" 
(i.o periods when the student is not in attendance), and there are larce 
numbors of students with experience in adult occupations. The emphasis 
on lilolong learning is compatible with the softening of the boundaries 
bttwfen Mrnial etlucation anil other forms of life experience. 

Moi-ouver, as student numbers grow, with increasing numbers 
from poor homes, a growing proportion is also working for pay in non- 
acatlonuc .jobs - first during vacations and then during term time This 
tread has implications for the moaning of being a student, for the cur- 
ru uluni (Ivas outside readuig and study tan be assigned or assumed) 
for student niotivations and for the relntLonships of students with thei'r 
tiai lu rs. It is hard to discourage this practice, especially when it is 
.lotu- Dut of lu cessity by needy students. It can be ignorcti when it is the 
oicasDiuil poor but able" student who has to work for his fees and main- 
tenani t-. !Jut it is a ilifferent institution when the proportion of workinr 
students is :}0, 10 or oO":.. The provision of state stipcnils for university 
stu.lents (as in Britain) is designeil precisely to permit the mauitenanee 
ui chti- ii)rin.« of higher education with a more "democratic" student in- 
take. Hut the high and growing cost of stipends iroiiicallv acts as a brake 
on ..•;p:„..s..,„ . uniy one of the ways in which the principle of equality in 
higher education is at odds with expiuision. The growing interest in stu- 
dent Unxna m several countries is part of the effort to solve this dih-mma 
tn ways that will protect the university against outside part-time work by 
.stuilfnts. r\w sandwich course" for teclinical and vocational students is 
another solution which makes a virtue of necessity by incorporatinc naid 
work into tlie regular curriculum. ** ' 
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(i, DSiSTITUTIONAl. DIVKHSITY, CMIAIlACTIiIllISTICS 
AM) HOUNDAHIKS 



SNsti'ins at illffiTont phasoH of tlu»ir devolopiuont differ also In 
tlioir ilivorsity, VAitv systoms tend to be liiglily liomogcnoous, the com* 
|HUu*iit iiisliluliiuis vers inurli al[k(\ Tiiry tend to be utiivi^rsitieB with 
liigh :uid cDiumon staiulanls^ though tliey may include hLglily specialized 
"teclmital schools" uith special access to parts of the civil service. 
Mass systems begin to bi» more "coinprc»i»ensive'' with more diverse 
standards, thi>ugh with some linkages among tlie several segments of 
the system whicli alhnv mobiiity of students and staff. In systems of 
universal access tliere is very great diversity in the ciiaractcr of com- 
ponent institutions, \vith no common standards among them. Indeed the 
very notiiMi of stanckirds is itself ciiallenged and problematical. 

The typical institutions in the three systems also differ in size and 
character, lilite institutions are commonly ''c«)mnumities" which range 
up to two or three thousand students in residence. If larger than three 
thousLUid they art* substructureil so that tlieir component units, such as 
till* Oxfoi'il ;uul C'ambriilge colleges, tend to be relatively small. The 
ci>mpivhensivi* institutions tiiat characteri/.e mass higher education arc 
less communities than thfy are "cities of intellect" with up to thirty or 
to]*t> tiious;uid stU(k*nts aiul staff making up a mixed residential and com- 
muting population. Institutions of luiiversal access are unlimited in 
si.'o: thi\v may In* simply aggiH»gatt*s of peopU* enrolled for "instruction", 
most i}[ whom are rareU or ni*vcr on the central campus; they may share 
little in l oinmim anil do not in ;my sense comprise a community rooted in 
fri*(iut*nt association, shared norms micl values and a sense of common 
iilentifiiation. 

As om* miglit guiss from the t*or(*going, fliti* institutions arc very 
sharply markrd off froiti tlu* surrounding society by clear and relatively 
inipt»rmeabU boundaries, in tlu' extreme case by physical walls. In 
ruass institutions tlu re :\vv still boundaries but they are more blurred 
and more permeablt*; there is relatively easy movement in and out of mass 
institutions and a much less i lt ar conce pt of "membership", though there 
uvr still formal di'i'initious of iiiemborship wliicli are relcvajit for a vari- 
i*t> tif ai-adi'mif and uon-;u':idi*m[c purposes, hi institutions of universal 
acci ss boundarii s an* mm'v w^ak, shading off to non(» at all. At a certain 
point ;in>oiu* who nKi> sw itrh on a t(»levised broadcast of a lecture may be 
tlnni^ht of fur th;il nmment as b* hi^ part of an "extended university", and 
tfu- (|ni stion ot* whrth« r fa* is subniitting work regularly or has matricuU 
ati'd is oi onl*. niarL^iiiat si^nini aiu'e. (1 ) 



7. Tin: LOCUS ()!•• lM)\\i:u AM) DI.'CISION-MAKIKG 

Tlu* thri i* ivpc s i)t' systrms diffi-r hi tlu'ir scjurces of ultimate author* 
ilu- naturi- oi* tluMi- academic standartis, ;uid in their principles of re- 

;t '.;,vv.Ll !!..» .lit riiat tlit* ■ I M^ctsii^ iit Kn/latnJ (ic&piic iM ii.nnc. is a lypit'al 

i *:-M ^*: MM'.->ai J* ( i**s, 'he « iMirtai . . it i\ ^ i lijiat tci diu aa> iiu'cnitMi^ wa> of iiu'ieasiiiy. at - 
• 1 . a. v[\fv \..^U' ti.Mi ' . r ' ^f:'* Mr * iiMiivatiiMi tiM for'.nal t|iialiti( aiuMi^. jitd alU)wiii>^ pHrople 

'.-Li-tM'. wi»r^ ^ !■ Il-»i;iic cm;'klo,:ticiii, >4)nii' iM »lie iliarai lcrl^rl^s i)f an elite miiversit) 
' I'lsi .irii-i!. ' t t:.t* * MtjiiiMiii^ I'le !tiv:li ^laiidaiiJs »»! flifc f«ririsli tiiii\criit les and ilit'ir 

-.c:. t U jr t Cj:iL**, : ' c • Mu'ii : rtivcrsii;. l^ ai: ititcreMiit^ iraiisiiu^ia I iiisiitiiiKMi heiwetiii the «;hie and 
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i-lliitiiu-iit and srl.vtioii. U it!. Vi-^\n'cl to l>.>tli iiltiiii:,U- .-.ikI rf- 

t«-..tl\.' .Utisk.iis. <-\iU- iiistitiilioiis .|..miii;it.-,| |,s rrlativi K .mm iII 
onto ^v^.ou,,.s: !i :i.liT.s in si.uiiirir;.nt i»istitiitioiis. |n.l i'ti,.-;.!, i r..n„inic aii>l 
:u-;ul. iii:r kii..\\ ,.m- i.iu.th. r, sli:uv l,;,.sic v:.!iu h :m<l :..s.simmti..„s 

;uul iii;.k»- <k-i i.si.,ns tl.n.u^li iiifonii.il t:u i' to f:u i- ronliu t. \n . v;,!,,!)!.- 
ol tins uoul.! Ik- tl... small lumih. i. ui' l. ;ulin- rivil s.M-v;ims. ^'ov niim-nt 
iniiiistiTs. iin.\. rsilv \ ir. -. luiu i ! lor.s. ;m.l mu miIuts of tli.- lliiiv» i-sitv 
(.r;uus ( onmussioi, v.iio sh;.,u..! tiu- ti.tr tlu- IJi-itisl, miiMps itv s^su\n 
• Ol- n;;ui> >i :.r.-: m .sm;.IU-..nim;it. i- rooms ..p ;,roim.l t;ii>!f.s :,t tin- " 
Allu iu.runi CMk Mass l.ij^l,. ,. r.!u. at ioi, .•o.uimi. s to l,r ii,i'!i,...u ...1 In 
llii-si« ri'lt ir..ou|)s luit is i^.•lVMsil.^|^ s|,:,,u..l In .„„it ".|. i.ux- i-;.tir" ' 
polita-al pnuH-ss. s ;m,| inrUi, ,1 |,v ";,tlMit:\r au.li. n. i-s". I lu sr an- 
|.a»-ts Ol t u- i-VM. ral publi. v.!.. i,av.- s|u.. iai int. rrsls an.! .|Ua HiK-atioiis 
.iml v.lio ,l» v.-lo|) a i oinm.,M \ i. u al)oiit l.i-li- r o.liu atlon jj, ^,.„..i.;,i 
SuPM- s|Hcia! as,u rt, siu li as t!i.- hM-ius aii-l r.-ai. iit o:' f la lmU a I - diu a- 

lliillu i- i.iiu ation |..,lK a s !).,-..,ii.- :iu v.-asliii,'I\ siil.j.-. t to tl,r or.lui- 

i'"'.. ' .'"'"'^'■^•^' •^ •'"'"'•'•^••1 •'••'"!"•= -'"I l';"-t> iM-oi.i-aim... s. Om- 
ka»,l attrut:vr au.lio.u-.- ^; U.. i ii-.pl, .v f-s of tiu- pr„.iu,-ts of ,,k.v-> IhcL.t 
y.liu-atio,, u ho aiv int. ivsi.-.l ;i, tlu P .tur.- of tl.vr sUiils aii-l .|ualifi. ;.. 
tioiis. \iu.llu r attrntiw uii.i'.-iu-. «,. I,.,.lv ..f "oI,! :.,.:„U.aU-.s" ul,o 
ivtaui an int. r.-st in tia- rl.a nu l. r - ;•. .nun. s of th. ir .,1,! lui i . rs itv 
llu-s»- .^M•oups oitc-ii .irv. i.op pulitica; Iji-ia.nu ntaliti. s of tlu ii- ov u siu-Ii 
as assor.ations uitli an . 'a-. t.-.i K-a^U-.-si, an.! .lr\..!op !■•,„•.•. . .oiMmii- 
nication to tin- sniallri- -i-^,iips in .^o\ . n..„. i,i. !. n's latup. s an.l tla- uni- 
voi-sitK-s tlHin.s<K..s uiio n.akr tlu- arl.ial ^,n.-;, l.otli .ia^ to .lav ;uu| 

ong VAUiiv. Ulan tli.- s>st. iM :n.)vi.>: :ouai-.ls niiix. .-al a.-.-.ss . vi r 

p..rta.ns ..f til,- population h. -iii to 1). aff.-. t.-.! In it. . itl.'. r tln-oii.'li 
llKMi- ,mii past o,. p.vs.-nt att. n.laJU-.- or tl,;.". of s..,a.- !,.:. „,| r. lat^. 
Ill a.l.litton. th.- imiv. i-siiii s an.l . oii. M.-s - v.h.a is tauji;t tli. r.- an.l tl..- " 
activiti. s .,! tlii ir staff an.l stii.l. nts - . ..ni. r... I,, u-' .■• n.-rai int. i-. st 
tlu-^ l.-a\r tin- pau.-s .,f tlu- s.-rions p,.,.ss an.! nr, :;,. :„.-> ;,„,l ar.- r.-p.'.rt.-.l 

m tlu- popiuar .lounials an i t.-l.-. is ion. I n. -. tl-,-.is attra.-t tin- inl.-f.-st 

.>t nixss pul.h.-s ulii.-l. s.-. th.-n.s. a. op. an.l ia.,r.- as lia\ini' a 1. ..itini- 

:.t.- uit.-.vsi m v.l.at 4". s in in-: • i ..a; i. .n>; hi.ia ,■ .-Im ati .n. iMor 
n.. ..tli.T ia-as..n than th.-ii- mm::..u.^ . ..si an,: ..I,\i.,us in.pa. t ..n s.„-i.-tv 
An,l tiu-sy n...ss |nil.:i..s I,. f. niak.- tl.. i s.niM;;. ms Un..v.n, .-iti,. ,• ' ' 
thn.um: .ftui-s ... pu!.!i. ..•Yi.-ials .„• ll.i-uu:;!. -J., ir ,,,u-^ in sp.-. lal op 

' ;..!■! ,-h:,ra.-!. r i;,. pul.i :.->: that i.a\ .- an 

iiu. i'.-si -ji lu^a. !• . ;.:..,a an.: .-..-r. an .•••^n. .a-. .,n i!i:-i..-i- .-.iu. ationai 

n-.t.n-. •n,: .-..ui. n: t'-. .lis. usx:.„:s al..,ut 
ni- .KT .-.!u. ai...n. v...... „ .|,. .„ ^j,.. ...^ j,,.,, 

...••■.lai.- nan L. a - i -..p. ri ■ aii.!..f 

tlu-ii- jisi:tuta.n>. I., -p.-.- :,; j„-\ .!.-.....s an.! :i.a.-un.:ii. in. r.-^ ....!. 

•|li.-sl:..n.-.! lali.-n v.hat a, a.l.-a.ii- n un.!. i-staj..i Ir. a. a.!- a,:.- f,.. ...!„ia 
ail.! th.- s:.in.:f;. aiu- -,: th. - .-. nivt- i.- i. „„,•.- a.p tl.. or..t. .-i -..n * 

ot t!..- r pm-sn:t ... tnitl. .-h-ss ..f p.,!ii.-,.a: a,h-r. st.-. p..p'i.lar ...-n- 

t;ia.-nt. a;, an- n.T.-:,s a.Jv .-hai !.-n^.-.! 1.. ll..- -i-.u in-.-. :al.-r\. nti..n -.f 
|»opuI.<i' s. nt.ia. nls int.. lii, . a.niM-r: >. . ' ,. an nas. 



\( \l)li Mil < \ \M» \i;i)-> 



Hi.- .!.-ip: ati..ns f.-i- .n-a.-. i-..'.: ^t..n.i.-f.!s ar. rl.ai" "n.Mti- 
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likoK li) bv broadly .sharinl i\xn\ ivlativcly higlu Iii tlii* systiMiis ami m- 
stitutiims of inas.s liigluT oilui-ation standards boi-onu» variable, differing 
in severiU ;uid charaeter in ilifferent parts of tlic system or institution, 
appropriately so sinee both s> stem and institution Uave boeome holdbig 
eonipanies for quite different kinds of aeademie enterprises. In institu- 
tions of univt»rsal auci'ss there t»;nds to a different eriti*rion of aehieve- 
nu»nt: not so nuieh the achievi*nient of sonu» aradeniii: staniiani as whether 
there has been ;uiy '\alue added** by virtue of the edueational experience. 
That is the justifieation of universal higher education, as it is of the non- 
aeack inii- forms of primary and stu'omhiry school. Obviously this changes 
Li a fun*kimental way the basis for judging Lnihvi(Uial or institutional ac- 
tivities. (For example, if the eriterion of success is 'Value atUled*' it 
may be better to admit stuik'uts who are acaikMnLcally very weak t*ather 
thiui those w ith a strong ivcord sinre pri'sumably it will be easier to 
raisi* the performaneo of those wht) start low than of those who are al- 
ready performing wrll. That argument is in fact maiU^ for the principle 
of open aeci'ss. Whatever substance it has, it {k>cs suggest how fuiuta- 
mental is thi» shift to universal acci'ss. ) 
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Thi* principles of stutkMit si'lection also vai^- in the different phases. 
In I'lite s> stems the irriterion of asei'ibtul status has given way more or 
less rapiilLy ovt*r the past ciMitur> to meritocratic achievi^nent measured 
by soi'omlary school performanci* or graik^s on special examinations. In 
institutions of mass higher I'ducation thiM'i* is a gi-neiMl acceptance of 
mcriti)eratic criteria whi^n* access is liniiteil, but this is qualified by a 
ronnnitm**nt to rf|uality of rckn-ational opportunity, leading to "irompens- 
ator\ programmi s" iau\ iUv introckutioii of atkhtional non-acatk-inic cri- 
teria ili*sigiu'd to ri'ikici- **Liu*(|uities" in the opportunities for achnission 
of tU'privi'il soeL:'! grt»ups and i ati^^ories. In the institutions of universal 
highi r i-dui ation, uhii h b\ cU fijution ari- \\ holly "open** to :inyone who 
wishes to join or to those who have ci rtaii nnnimal tukicational ({uaiifica- 
titnis, thi* i-riti-rion Ls v\hi*thi*r an incUvitUu;! iias chosen to associate him- 
self with the institution voluntarily. Tlu* aim i»f imTversal access is to- 
uanls thi c<|uality of group acdiievenu-nt rathc i' th;ui aji e(|uality of liuji- 
vi*lual «»pportuijiit> , and i-ffoi'ts arc* made to achieve a social^ class, 
i tluiii liUd rai'ial tlistribution in higher c^tkieation refh^eting that of the 
popuIatitHi at larL^e. Of coursi- tin* more nearly thi- systc^n*. i»ni'ols the 
wih»!* <u* ;in aLii grack-, the mt)re chisidy it n^fiects thi* distribution of 
sub-iir*»u[>s in thi- population at largi*. At the limiting case, it is (k'mo- 
c r.ii I in tih same sense that i*onipulsoi*\ forms of primary :uid seeondary 
* •Uu iitior. iwi' di'inociMtic, u ith survivijig variations in thi* eharactei* and 
qiiaiilv iti ihi- education c)ffi'reil in liifferent places and (hffei*ent kinds of 
ui.slituti«»Ms, Mints of this philosophy of a<lnussions and of these criteria 
:*or access I an alr' MfK In* sei*n even iJi the present transitional period 
hi twei'ii Mc'ss anil ( liti' highi*r education hi I *uropc*;ui countries. 



10. I OU.MS OK ACADKMIC A I ) MUMSTK ATK )N 

The characti ristii institutions in tlu* thiH*e s\stiMns diffi'r also in 
tlu'ir forms of institutional admiJiistratioii. Tlu^ typical elite university 
is governid by part-time acailemics who are essentially aniateurs at 
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atlministi-ation. In Honw roiuitrics tlioy niav liavi* the liolp of a fuU-timo 
civil si rvjint or n^gistrar to ik»al witli routuu* matters or finjincial prob- 
U-nis. Hut ihv hviul of tlio adininistrativo staff is coiiiiiionlv lui oloetcd 
or appomtiHl aeadoiiiU* iii tla* office for a limitod period of tiim\ As in. 
St I tilt ions become larger and tluur functions more varied in the phase 
oi mass higlier education, their administrative staff becomes larger; 
there is now more cominonlv a top leadersliip of men wlio were former- 
ly academics but who now are clearly full-time univi-rsitv ailministrators. 
I5elo\v them tliere is a large ami growing bureaucratic staff. As the sys- 
tems grows even further towards universal access the enormous costs 
generate pressures for greater financial accountability and more sophis- 
ticated forms of prograimue management. Universities i^mpioy growing 
numbers of full-time professionals, sucn as systems luialvsts and eco- 
nuniists knowledgeable ui i)rogrammo builgeting. The rationalization of 
iinivi'rsity admuiistration generates problems in tiiis phase, suice the 
lUiietions of the ijistitiition itself have bei onie more diverse :uid its '\nit- 
puts more ilifficult to iuantily at the same timv as tlie numagenient pro- 
ccilures arr l)ecomuig more ilependent on (|uantifieil ilata for the assess- 
ment of et)sts and benefits. 

The rationali/athm of university administration based on the sys- 
tematic collection ;uid analysis of cpiajilitative data on tlu» costs of ilis- 
ciH-te activities, and on measures of the ^'outputs*' or ^'benefits" of these 
aetivitu-s, is a response to the growtli of the si/e ;uid cost of higher •-edu- 
cation and to gr.iwing demands for iuiblic acctumtabQitv reganling its 

eflicii'iicy . Uut these nuuiagerial teclmicjues, in their Ju'av>- reli:uice 
on ijiKuitified ihita, bi*eome a powerful huh^pendent force workuig against 
the survival of elite uistitutious, funirtit)?is and activities which cannot be 
easih justifiiM! Ik n ien nee to .|u:uitilat ve nu asur(\s either of tlieir 
cost.-i ur !>* luii.s. (I ) 

lUU Uir ui'vehipiiirut oi mass hii*hrr i*dueation doi s not necessarily 
mvoUi- the di structiim of eliti* histitutions or parts of institutions, oi* 
thfir transfurmation intu mass institutions. hul<-d, rlitr forms of high- 
er i-i|iieation eontiiuu* to |)erform functions tliat e;umot In- pn-formed as 
weU b\ mass higlier edueatiun - among them, the education, training ;uid 
stu iali.-.ation of ver> highly si lecteil studi-nts f<ir iiiti'lleetual work at the 
liigliest st;aidards of periormruu r and ereativitv. As wr observe the sys- 
tem cif mass hij^her education in the United States tin* patti'rus .if 
.u'rowth toward mass higher education elsewhrrr, wi* sie that it involves 
till- i n-ition :uid eNtensiun of fimctions and ;ii ti\iti< s and ijistitutioiis 
iMtht'i- than tlu* disappearanct* of tlie old. 

lUit ii* I liti» institutions ;md i i-iitri*s t^ iid to survivi* and defend theii* 
uiiMiUf eharacti ristics lji tlh* fai e of tin* growtli ;uid transformation of the 
s\st. in :iiMiah! tlu iu, tlay are not always succi'ssful. Their spi-cial I'liar- 
..eU-ristu s ;m.! Ulti ^MMt\ ari« threatened by thosi* i galitari;in values that 
di fuK dii'ii ri ru i s as hu ^iuities: lj> the standardi/.hig force of central 
govi-rnnu utal control: ;uid by tlu* powi*rful U vcllijig influence of tin* m«w 



: u.- ON .1 J .41%.^ '.0 I. ^:oa>i:..- if:;rrdli7aii.«ii o\ i onrriil. jrc i;n.'\.ifah|o .mmm: the »:fi»wtli ii: 
<i.-e A•.^:cK^s' .»f V* t'J.nruM., Ai; i-:i;>':dsis iW; rh^ tnc\ jtjlMliiy of ilu-^c rrcnds ai.d foffcs fua. pre- 
I !: Jo .1 r a,M.:. . .-in. jl c«n.i:i<- Snw jro ihcsc now a*J-J:ii!istf jii^e tci lMii.if.i's hLMiiv! apphcv!. v'lai 
aro »!:*-ir » oi.sc.; a; *: w;;a' aro riro ot iCutrali^atuHi it: rclarioi: ».i institi n-iual ati»oiuwn\ 

.-.C IJ ar ioav ai^ari- v»t ::t»w f::tso tot!. iui;.os :tia. i.niloriiiinc »!u»se arruirics and fi.i.t luuis nt' 
-Of . a-Mi >:.ar v ai;;.»w -c siiftoi: ••\ rotoroi io to ^isihlc atjj casil;. inca$»;fable oiiipuls. 
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ftiriu : tif iMtioii:ri/rti in:i]i:i^r luriii ;uul :i<ini iiiistpatioii, *Vl\v r;itiuiiaU/a* 
limi cm cmIimu'o :uhu;uistiMtion is :i rrTlrrtit)!! ami :i |)niiliu;t »)f llu* nu)ve- 
iiu'iit to\\:ir'i 111 iss iiii^luT rdiu at ion: but it is not iicutiMl tow aril otIuM* 
forMus i)f hii'.lirr iMiui Miiou, In tliis n spiTt it works against thr ilivcrsity 
lit* llif sysii 111 that is alsi> ;i rliarartrristir - uuU'imI, a im'iUimI tlofining 
i liaiMrtn'ist u; - ot' iiuss lii^lu r riliu*atioii, This crrati*s a tlilriiiiiia 
wli.rii wili !)»• di^'iissiMl !ati r in this paiu r. 



rill* f«ii'in.». ami |)i'»)r» ssfs of iul<'nial j'DviTiiaiu'i' ol' higliiT iMluca- 
l-oii insli Uiii«»ii> \ai'\ I iMniiDiisI;. i'l'Diii iuuiitr> ti> i'oiuitr\ an<l lH*t\\i*i*n 
ilisl iliiliuus, lUii, till iIm v.ImIi', i iili- institlilioiis «'vrr\ w lu»rr tv\u\ to bi* 

i'li* «! h. llu' i' si Mii»i' jiroii sst)rs;(! ) tliost* \\lio <lt) not Ih)I«I ('hairs 
tii'tiin.; r: !\ |i!a> liitlr lu' iiu part in major aislitutional diH'isL^ins, As In- 
-dilutions, :ijiil rspi i tlu'ir noii-piN>rrssorial staff, grow, tlu' latti*r 

inr r« asinj'.iv i iialiriijv tin iv.* »iinpolisi ii- powi*r ot* what iMinu's to ho soon 
.is »i "proi'i s-Mi*ia! « »li:;aroii> ' , \n*l in mass higlior oiiuoath)n, intornal 
piiuor i inr.t -: lo In sh;iri «l ii» \ar\ inr, »h*gro«'s w itii Junior staff, Moro- 
ov»*r, *'iu«l« ius inori .is!n';{\ rlaim a ri.^lit to iiifUu iU'o 'aistituti»)iiai diH-i- 
sioMs, ;in«! ini* f^riMs ;imi ♦ \trut t>f studoiit pa rtir ipation biu^onio a luajor 
issih .riiriji;; tlir tiMiisltimi (vaxix i litt* to mass higlior i'ilucati«>n. 

I*r«iliii las of ijistitntional ,i'.o\ rriKuic*- aro groatly sharpiMUul In tho 
hr* al^iiov. n •»:* Uu- ai adi inir ionsi-iisiis that oi Aiirs with growtli an«l th(* 
traiisitiiiti fror.i • litr tt) OKtss hii;lii*r i'lliu-jtion, lllito luuvorsitios, with 
tin • r n;« rr' »v. traditioiuii ran^** oi* fuiu tions and homo^i'ni'ous bo<lii\s of 
siitd* Ills ;iJi«! *,* ai ht rs, i ou!d assumr tin- liroad ari i'ptanoo hy tlioir parti- 
i ip:tiirs III' ih** I>asii* i ii:MMi*ti* r and v.tlijrs of tho institution, lUit tho move* 
nn :if ■.•iv.. r«i < liii'hi i* » diu ati»»n, v. ilh its w M« r I'ai'go of funitions, 

:::« }'« i ru n- o;' ii* \*. Kinds oi' sliidi ius :iiid to;u hv i'y. from mori* 
.1 \« 1*- 1 -i.u :*» >uiii:s .Ilh: with ii.orr \ari**d \irws and *M)iu*options of what 
Ik. 'i* r • 'i.oii ;iiiii tln ir own iiislltut ioiis oii.jlit U) \n\ \t tho saiiio tiino, 
jiin*'*;* *.•:*:*, v. inl* I'l si-: aiiti attitud» s iifti'ii diffri* sharpl\ from thosi' 

!»:* ::it r :>:^':*» :-.-:tti>., ;irr j';;iinin^*, in p*)W»*r and iiiflui*m:i'. Studi'iits, 

i;!*. v:; ■*:* >j:j jiMi-» I'^Mi si h.jiki;i*i muds ;iiid afr»M-l»M| |)\ iMdii-al politii*al 
. '.o';*« « *. • a » in.tir -i;' Jih- i • t 'U;t ' \:dn» s ' assumptions of 

•.M r : . In : t-n- ! ■ m .i jii.*.^ \iu • dtj loiisi nsus on W liioli oil to 

r[- ...» • . « • . :'i :«•.-...: n i:«»v. n, I>oLh with in tin* farult^ ami 

■ !•! t:. : .• - a- • . ij) l.'i*uiii«iii;-: :iiiion- i U :tL'"u* s and Intwooii tiarhors 
aii.i .•.•i;t » \][ . H MO 'OUL;* r hi* hu i ! I *>ii a hriKid si t *d* shaiN'il assumptions 
hu* . ' n.\.\ uni « rtain ajid ;i snuri o ol* l oiitijiual straiji an<l r«)n- 

■.. rii* lnv.ari' p;iri-i ip;ilor\ forms of ^oVi riKUiro ofton pr^ - 

-:0:»jf« ^ li;' '.<ui'\ *•:* oM l onsdisus, tir tli»* possihility of its ro- 
I- 1*» .'l i- »::. Iiui •.riiai is .m illusiiin (;is I In I i»*v» •) tluii partii- ipat«)r\ forms 
til . I Ol u I* ;i ::i I. Hii'imIiu » iiiio ihi- iiisiitut ii»ns of iiuiss higlH'r o^Uuation 
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till* cnnilicis (if iJitiTi'st aixl idodldj^s that an* i.ioiv familiar - and more 
oasiU UKUiagi'il - Ui tlu' politlial mstitutidiis (k* sociftv. (I) 

rill- pulitii i.-.atiun (»!' tlu* university is a familiar prohlfin in amuist 
all adviUU iMl Sdi'ii'tios rmd is tlu- thrme of murh uurront Uti raturi'. Its 
solution may In' luiki'il to tlu' largrr pniblom of dcvisuig stnictun^s that 
su-stain I'duratioiial divi'rsity withui ;ui I'lni'rging systi'Ui of nuiss higher 
i'diiyatiim whili' allow iiiij its compimiMit institutions ;m(l units to preservi' 
tlu'ir own luiiqui' idontitii's, a narrower range of funetions, a;ul staff juul 
stuch'nts wlu» share attitU(U'S and vaUu's appropruiti' to their own institu- 
tion. Consensus wilhLii luiits is wholly iHuupatibU' with variet> ;md ili- 
versily oi* forms ;ind fouei'ptions of higher education between luiits and 
within tlu* larger sxsti'm. Hut if the diversitx of the wholi* s^ stem is 
refleited iJi each of its lomponi'iit units, the pi'oblems of ijistlhitional 
yMVi'rucuici' may bei-onu- alnuist ijisoluble: in that i-vent, as we already 
SCI' iji somi- i-ountrii's, I'ffeetivi' power ajul div ision-makiiiy iiu'vitably 
llow out e,f t''i' r(»lU'tri.s and imivi'rsiti<'s into tlu' hamls of political author- 
ities whose authorIt\ is based not on their i-oles in hi^^her eilucation but 
<in tlie pi»litieal proci'ssi s of tlu' larmier society. The breakdown of in- 
stitutiunal .Lfovcrncuue arising out of vaUu' dissensus and fiereeU poli- 
tic i.-ediimniets of valui's :uid inti'rests ti'uds to wi'aki'ii the autommiv of 
au ijistitution: sonu'cuu* has ti» make lU i isions aiul acc-ount for public 
^•luiils in wa>s brt»C(dh aeci |)tabU- to tlu' socii'tv at lar^e, iuid If this can- 
not be done insiiie the institution tlu'n it will be doni* In outsidiu-s or their 
appointees. 
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CAVEATS 



There are several inipoi*tant caveats to be made before developing 
this perspective further. 

I) First: the three phases - elite, mass and universal higher 
education - are, iii Max Weber's sense, ideal types. They 
are abstracted from empirical reality, and emphasi/.e the func- 
tional relationships among the several components of an insti- 
tutional system common to all advanced industrial societies 
rather than the unitjue characteristics of any one. Therefore, 
the description of imy phase cannot be taken as a full or ade- 
(|uate description of any single national systeij/ 
ii) Second: these ideal typos are designed to define and illuminate 
the problems of higher education common to a number of coun- 
tries. These problems are of three broad kinds: 

- The functional relationships among the various components 
or aspects of given systems: for exiunple, the degree of 
compatibility or strain between a given pattern of student 
achnissions and the doniinsmt forms of university curricu- 
lum, 

- The problems arising iluring the transition from oiw pliase 
to the next when existing, more or less functional relation- 
sliips are progressively disiuiptod by luioven .'Uid differently 
timed changes in the patterns luul characteristics (jf tlie 
system. An example might be the survival of tlie profes- 
sorial oligarchy as a moth' of institutional, faculty or tlepart- 
nu ntal governance as the growtli in the numbers and func- 
tions of junior staff increases their responsibilities, import- 
«.rici and self-confidence. 

- The problems arising in the relations between institutions 
of higher education ;md the larger society and its economic 
and political institutions, as higlier education moves fi*om 
one phase to iuiothcr. An example liere niiglit be tlio great- 
er concern for public accountability of funds spent on liigher 
education, and the greater interference with tlie auttmomy 
of higher education institutions in the allocation luid use of 
these funds, as costs rise iind the higlier education system 
becomes iiiore consequential and more significant to a wider 
range of social, political jmd economic activities. 

iii) Third: it must be emphasized that the movement of a system 
from elite to mass higher education, f/oWi mass to universal 
higher education, does not necessarily nie:m that tlu' forms and 
patterns of the prior phase or phases disappear or are trans- 
formed. On the contrary, the evidence suggests that each phase 
survives in some uistitutions and in parts ^ fliers while the 
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systi'lu as a wlioli* evolves to carrj thv larger nuniborH of 
stiHlents iuu\ tlu? broader, more diverse funetions of the next 
pliase. Its iii wi st aiid gradually its most important inntitu* 
tions have the eharaetei*istics of the next phase. But in a 
mass system elite institutions may not only survive but flour* 
ish; and vlitv ftnurtions may continue to be performed within 
mass instituthins. (Similarly, both elite aJid mass institutions 
survive as the United States moves towards universal access 
to iiighi r education. ) Hut this observation points to a char- 
acteristic problem of all mixed-piiase systems: the problem 
arising from tin* strnins inlieren^ in the continuing existence 
of forms of iiigiier Oc'* .;.ation based on fumiamcntally different 
principles ;md oriemed to quite different kinds of functions. 
The (juestion foUows: iiow successfully, through what institu- 
tions :uid mechanisms, docs a system continue to perform 
elite functions when the emphasis of tiie system has shifteil 
to tiu' forms ;md fimcti ms of mass iiigiicr education? How 
sui cessfully c;ui a system perform diverse functions which 
reciuire quiti' diffi?rent slinctures, values and relationsiiips 
- espccialh wiu'n central ^oveniin^ a^cni ics arc pressed i)y 
both bureaucratic rules ;uid egalitarian po-itics to treat insti- 
tutions and indiviiiiials equally and in stiuioard ways? 
iv) i ourtli: the analysis of the phases of d< veiopment Of liigher 
education siiould n«)t be takiu to imply tliat tiie elements and 
components of a system of h»giier cthication ciiange at equal 
rates, ;uid tiiat a system moves evenly toward tiie character- 
istic forms of tiic next piiase, b\ fact, development is very 
uneven: numerical i^xpiuision may produce a nure diversified 
stuiic»nt bi>d> lu'fore tiu' trurriculum lias been similarly divers- 
ified: tlie i iirriciiluni may i>ecomo more diversified before 
thf recruitment iuid training of staff have changed to meet the 
nev. ri-quireuu'nts of tiie eiiangfd <*urriciilunr. tiie staff may 
liavi* iu'cume nii>re diverse before tiie fornis of institutional 
M«>veriianee rc^flet t tiie chang**s in tiie ehara.:ter of university 
and i uUc^c tearhers, ;uui in-giii to distriljuce institutional 
autli.>ritv to reflect more closely academii respfinsibility, A 
clo.si* ..iial.ssis i,i devehipments in ;my system must attend to 
Uif siMjui'm c* of clicuigi- in its several parts ;uid patterns; to 
t-lu' t oiisequent straiiis ;uid pi»M .nus; imd to the extent to which 
tlie t liaii;^i s in different ct>Mitries shtiw common sec|u<»ntial 
patterns aimnif; tlie various parts ;uid (denu'uts of their sys- 
t»*ms. 

hi sliort, tin- aiial>sis of tlu» pliast»s of liiglu»r education in advancetf 
iiuliistrini soi ietii'S, of tlu» development of parts of the system during 
tliesf phases, ;Uid of the problems that arise at the tr:msition points be- 
twfcii phases and among elements elicuiging at different rates within a 
phasi*, is drsigiu d to Lllumiiiate problems ;uui patterns ctinimon to <lif- 
fercnt .societLi*s and systtMiis, 




VARIATIONS IN THE PATTERNS OF CHANGE 



Tliore aro several (luostions that may bo asked about the patterns 
of clKuige h\ tlie course of the growtli and transfornntion of liiplier educa- 
turn in advanii'd inilustrial societies. 

i) Is there a cliarauteristic pattern in tlie sequence of change of 

higher eilueation systems? If so, what is tliat pattern? 
ii) Uhicii elements of liigher education clumge more or less easily, 

and \\lucli arc liiglds resistant to cliange in the course of growtli? 
iii) W hat are tiie consecjuences of variations in tiie rate of cliange 
among tlie several elements of a system of higiicr education? 

It is not possible to tio more here tiian suggest tentative and pro- 
visional answers to tiiese questions. 

The expiuision of student numbers seems to preceiie other institu- 
tional changes in almost all cases. Systems of iiigher eilueation tio not 
charactei'LstLcally modify tiieir arrangements ui anticipation of growtii. 
(Indeed the rate and amount of expansion, at least in the earlier phases 
of growth spurts, is commonly uniiert'stiniateii. ) Tiie one major excep- 

^Vi*^ **land grant** state universities in America after tiio 
Civil War. 1 lirse Institutions, already democratic and eompreiiensive 
in conception and devoted ef|ually to sciiolarsiiip, vocational studies and 
public service, v.ere far aheati of tiieir time; they were. In fact LnstLtu- 
tiuns tU dicated to mass higher education Umg before college and univer- 
sity enrolments reached ;uiything liki' tiie proportions wiiich ciiaracteri/.e 
mass higher i«lucatL )n. This inipoi^tmit development, arising more out 
of the egalitarian values of tin* Uniteil States and tiie role of education in 
its political philosoph>, greatly eased tiie trtmsition fr<mi v4ite to mass 
Iiigher eilueation in tiiat eoiuitry. Tims it is only experiencing now, iu 
its move toward universal Iiigher education, tin* problems that l*:uropean 
countries are experiencing In their niovi' from elite to mass higher eilu- 
eation. 

Tlie growth of nunibi rs, in itself, begins to cluuige the conception 
that students have of their attendiUice in college or university. W hen 
enrohiient rates are four or fivi* per cent of the age grade, students 
naturally sec tlu'niselM«s as part *jf a highly privileged minority; while 
this does not mean that thi \ arc lU'cessarily passive or deferential, it 
does niaki' them feel, iilong with their professors ;mil lecturers, part of 
a small privileged Institution with a vi'ry clear set of common interests 
embodied III a foiiunoii life st> le, values, symbols iuid ceremonies ;uid 
modes of speech. All tWiK afiirmed the communal identity of the acadeni-c 
institution over ;uid against the rest of society. Students niiglit indeed be 
highh rebellious, but their actions :uid demonstration were typicullv di- 
rected against state or political uistitutums rather th;ui against menihers 
of their own institution. 

Growth toward enrolment of I 5 to 20":. of the age grade, and toward 
student numbers ui the larger Kuropemi countries of half a million rather 
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tluui fifty tlioiisiuul, iiU'vitabh rlitmgvil that. Stiulonts miTonsingly uam^ 
to Hvv tlxviv I'lUrv uito a uuivorsitv as a right oarnoil by fiilfillmg certain 
renuiri'mouts, Vov sonio^ tmd a growing proportion, attomUuico is in 
part bi'coiuing obligatory: larger nuinbi»rs in all foimtrios attond univc?rs- 
it\ at least partiy bocaiiso people in their paronts^ social strata sonil tlieir 
children to mUvcrsit> as a matter of course. Sii< h :i-udents feci less like 
members of a chosen elite on ari'lvtil, ;uui tliey enter universities wliich 
are larger (and in some cases very much larger) lluui their coimterparts 
of t\\ent\ yetirs ago. Tlu'Si* big institutions are marked iii numy cases 
by impersonality, turbulemn' and coiitbuiuig political activity. Tliero is 
littli' iiuestion that the *V'«nnmunal" aspects of universities have declined 
along with tlie sense on tlu' ])art «)f the students ;md teachers of Ibeir 
beuig members of a special *V^state*\ 

The growth of numbers iuu\ the shift iii the conception of attendance 
fiDm privilege to right is aecompiuUed by changes iji the pruiclples imd 
processes of selection. As the gates gradually open, the older, almost 
exclusive links betveen a luuulful of elite preparatory schools (whether 
private or state supposed) ;uid the univei^sities become attenuatetl, ami 
new aveimt'S of aircess to higher education begin to open up. Logically, 
if the nu>ve towar«l mass higlu'r edut:ation were state policy :uid caro- 
full\ pJamied, the development of a bvoad system of ''comprehens Ive*' 
secoiularv schools, carrx uig larger ;uul larger numbers from every 
social strata to the point of luiiversity eiitr\, would precede the growtli 
of mass higher educatit)!! itself. In practice, however, the explosive 
e\p;uision of iiiglu'r education over the past two decatles has almost 
ever\where preceded tlu' move towaril cunipreheiisive secondary educa- 
tion. ( The exceptions, here again, are the United Stati-s where imiver- 
sal comprehensive education had been achieved b\ WOrlil War II when 
enroluieiits ui higlu'r crlucati*m wei-u oiil\ about la"!,, ;uid Sweden where 
thi? i-stablishment of a fulls eompn*hensive secomlary school s>steni cmtl 
tlii* rapid nio\*r toward mass higher education have pi-oceeded together, 
by plan, over the past deuade. ) It is more titu^ to say that niass higher 
education is forcuig the grow th of :i popular s,\ stem of comprehensive 
seeondar> I'ducation rather than that the trreation of the latter has UKule 
(HKssible the expansion of higher education. (It is tnie, however, that 
tiie rontimu'il growth of higlu'r rducalioii beyoiul, |>erhaps, la"!, of the age 
grad*- will de|)i*ntl du tlu' contiiiued demoerati/ation tjf tlu' secoiuUu'v 
si hool s\sti. io aiul the transfoiMnatioii of more ;md nior^.' ti*rminal st?c- 
ondarv sehouls into schnuls which (|ualify studi-i'ts for university entry.) 

lJut thr rUjni4\' i^' tlu* priju:ipii*s uiulerls iiig tlu* preparation luul 
selection of uiiivri-slt\ ^ iitrauts has itsi'lf proceeded through a series of 
phasi\s: 

i) I'irst then' was tlie si»U|)i\* pi'inciple of admitting those (lualified 
for cntr\ according to luwn* or less strict nuM'itocratic prui- 
ciples. This pi*ocess, however, rested heavil\ on very niarke<l 
social inetjualitii'S in the opportunitii's to gabi those qualifica- 
tions - opportunities almv)St exclusiveh offi'ivil b\ a small set 
of rllte aeade.iiiu pi'eparatnrv schools. Tlu' demand f<ir the 
abolition of Social iMetjuality was in tlu* first bistiUUM- met sole- 
l\ bv ;ui i-mphasis on meritocratic pnureduri's ;md criteria, 
without much regard for the role of social inequalits ui iffect- 
ijig thi' chances of meetUig those criti'ria. (^lalif ligations took 
such forms as Drititm's passi's in it;: *V\*' h*vid examinations 
«)r. In other countries, tlic successful I'oUipletion of tlu* prv- 
parat*)r\ secondary sch*)ol pi-ogramm*' and the earnmg of a 
bacealaun*at or Abitur. 
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ii) Tlio set of coiuploincntarv iiircrs - iiierrusing iloiuocratic 
pivssuri^s, tlio nooils of tin* cH-ononiy cuul tlio growtli of liiglicr 
cilucation itself - U»ail to in\ oxixinsion of tliosc socondary 
sfliools tun* streams wliich i|ualify for universitv entry. Tliis 
phase is marked h\ a growing eoncorn for aji merease of eilu- 
catiunal op|K)rtimities whieli would make it possible for "able** 
students from lower social strata to enter universitN. How- 
ever, durijig this pliase tlu* growth iji stiukMit numbers at 
imiversity is very largc»ly luiulv up of aji ijierense in tlie pro- 
poi-tion of middle I'lass students wlio almost everywiicre are 
the first to take ailviuitage of iju'reases iji edueational oppor- 
tunities of every kijul imd at i»vei'>- U^vel. 

ii) h\ tlie thirti pliase, pai*tly as a result of tlie work of sociologists 
and inirtly under political pressures, tliere emergens a clear and 
more wi(k^S|)read recognition of tl\e effect of social bu»(|ualities 
on eiUieational achievement. This iji turn leads to special ef- 
foi-ts to reduce tlie effects of sueli social ijieijualities. These 
take the form of piH)|)osals to modify the stineturc of secondary 
education, especially toward the comprehensive pruiciple, or 
at least the extension of the edueational cluuuiels through which 
acci*ss to higher education may be gained, Di addition, there 
is a call for efforts to compensate for the disadvantageous I'f- 
fects of lower class origins. Dicreasingly, scliools and streams 
that formerly led to vocational schools or simply to early tcrni- 
Liiation of formal education are nuxlified to allow, at least in 
prijiciple, for the entry uito imiversity of sonic of their stu- 
dents. 

v) bi tlu fourth stage (;uid in part becausi* social biequal.'ties 
show I'verywhere a stubbornly persistent effect on educational 
iicliievement, despite the best efforts of reformers) the egal- 
itarians attack tlu' selective jn'uiciple of higher educat.on and 
tlenuuid open access to the universities (as at VincennCi^, or 
a greater expansion of non-imiversity Institutions of higher 
otiucation which do not re(|uire the same forn.al academic qua- 
lifications for entry as do the luiiversities. This phase (clear- 
ly visible ui the United States though less so ui I'uropeim coun- 
tries) marks a veiy significtmt shift from the pruiciple ef 
ecjuality of opportunity for educational ai-hievoment to more 
radical pruiciples of ecjuality of i»ducational acliieveniont for 
ali definable social groups ;uid strata. The principle of e(|ual- 
ity of individual opportunity is compatible* w ith the maiiit(*niuice 
of meritocratic criteria for entry: the effort is to enable more 
stiulents from lower social strata to meet those cjualifications. 
Tin* latter priJiciple, the equalitv of grouf> achievement, affirms 
that social justice recjuires that students from all social strata 
be ecjually r;.*presi»ntiMl among all (ditc grouj^s ui socii'ty, and 
this, at least ui the short nan, is incompatible with tlu* niaui- 
tenance of ni )st meritocratic crittrria for admission. iVeedless 
to say, t'ven w here put into practice, the prLncipb* of equality 
of group achievement is usually introduced in a highly qualified 
or coniproniisi'd w ay and immediately uitroduces very substan- 
tial [)roblenis, among them the relation of students ui open in- 
stitutions to those in institutions s ill governed by nu^ritocratic 
principU's, :mil also the significcuice of the (|ualifications i*arned 
in institutions wlu'rt* meritocratic criteria havi* In^en subordin- 
ated t(j cither valiics (at Vinceiuu*s, for exampU*, the French 
govi'rnnicnt .simply ceased to recognizi' its diplomas). 
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'riir qiM'stinii of tin* priiir iph's pnMM^ssr.s i»f sfU'rtitm tuul ;ul- 
iipssioii til hii^hfr i ilin iitioii is tin* rnnM;i! imhju :>t which hi^'hcr iMlura- 
tioii ttiUrlH S must i lusri;. dm thf sim. I.iI stnictUH\ What i'\|):uisu>ii tlufs 
ijiitiall\ is to mm asi' thi o|i|MirUmitifs fur iiihltllc t hiss cliiMrcM tn 
rfam ail t iluratiiiii whirh still |irMinisi s tn pnividr (tluiugh U) a larger 
miiii!)iT III' pcdplr) thr i|i^mifi«M| ri'V/arfliji^j pr(»f< :;:;:(>iial <>( eupations 
;ui«l trailitional siu lal stahis futMnrrlv iM*si Pvril iur a niiicli smaller 
clito. Whih' a ilrtarlnd nhsrrvrr iiii^'ht sui^grst that triplUig or cjiiadi^upU 
iJij^ tln' nunihrr of univi rsiK ^ra«Uiat<'S must' nMliicc thr sprrial status :m(l 
piMvilrgr-- ai coiNh fl to thr i;r»atluat<', it ilors not so apprar at thi* time to 
partii ipaiits in thr pnu rss - tor i*\aniplr, thi» parrnts of tlu* woiiltUhr 
univrrsitv rntrant. \nil ri'Sistann* to r\p;uisitin - sa>, from a to l.V'.. 
of tlir aj^r ifviu\r - has almost rvcrv \\ luMH' ln-rn rrmarkabU weak Ui tin* 
fan- of lUMnoi ratii- valines ami pri'sumrtl rronomii? nriMls. ll4i\M'VOr, 
till- ovcrproiKu tion'' of iuiiv<'rsit\ .Ljrailuatrs for tin' trailitional jjraduatr 
otTupations is alrcaily raiisijig' misjiivin^^s aniony ronsorvatrvrs who soo 
more ami nmrr i kMrlv that mass hiji^ln'r education is a corrosive solvent 
i»f traditional social relations, status, hierarchies ajid privilegc.l access 
to elite career's, 

\s a lai'i^er mimlM C of woi'king i lass >outh l»o^:ins fo enter univiM*- 
sit\, the impiict of univer'sit.v i \pansiun on tin* life chap. es of upper mid- 
die class voulh will Iieeomr x \Kii more visii)le ;uul threat^'niiiy. It is hard 
to imagine a succi ssiul move to end the iApansion of hi^'her cwUu atnin, 
although that is ci rtauih talked about ijk conservativi* circU's iji all West- 
ern countries. Tin' establishment of different sectors of higher educa- 
tion reflectuig the status hierarchies in the larijer soeietv is a more ef. 
fcctive wa.v of usin^ hii^her i-dueation to buttress rather than umlermijic 
the class structure. It winild be useful to examine iunl compare tin* his- 
tory and devi lopment of modes of access to blither education in tlifforent 
adv;un ed UKlustrial Siu ii*ties In nrder to sec how thev have moved through 
the phases ski'tched h^rc and w.'n re thev ;ire now. 

It lias been su^jgested earlier that after expansion itself, the earliest 
and most rapM clianges iji the system (u cur in the nie:aiing of universitv 
student status, ;umI iji the principles of admission, ( )ther components of 
the systi in an- Imwi ver m'»re resistant ami slower' to change. This rs 
because, while tlu decision to expami, the definition of attemhuu e, ;intl 
tin* rules i.ir admissinn ar'e go\i'r*ned lar'gely In forces outside the uni- 
ver'sit\, the curriculum, the innns of admljiistr'ation ;uid inti r'nal gover'n- 
ance, til*- structure of tin- ai-adi-mie career', nunles of instruction ;uid 
aca.lemic staiidar'ds" tin rnselves, ar'e .til lar^gel*. shapetl (though, again, 
\\itli I \cept:t)tis) nn)rv within the aeadenu than bv outside for'ces. These' 
intenia.l processes ar'i'. for* better* or for wor'se, highly conservative. 
This :s in part because ..f the wa\ uni ver*sitie.s are guverned, iJi oart iie- 
cjuse ..r the ch..r'ai ti risiii s and orientations of acatloiue nu'n. Let us 
hitik brMcflv at the latter'. 
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ACADEMIC ORIENTATIONS 



How do nrculcmii' mvn - tin* roetors iuu\ profi'ssors and a«sociato 
professors, the doconts ;uid Iri'turcrs, who staff tlio oUI anil tlio now 
institutions of higlior education in evi'rv advanced sociotv - view the 
rapid developments occurring all anamd them? Wo do not have a de- 
tailed study of the acadeiuic pn)fi sslons in most crountries that would 
allow us to say with precision just how these nu-n and women view their 
own institutions, students and suhjeets, and the grtuit (ihanges unih^r 
way or just over the hori/.on. Hut if we eaimot know the tUstribution of 
academic attitudes « the relative size and strength of the several most 
important positions that university teachers take toward growth and 
change in their institutions - we caji iticntify the major dimensions along 
which those attitudes chvide. 

The great changes in recent decades in the si/e and functions of 
higher education have generated a (Uversity of orientations within the 
academic profession Ln every atlvaneed society. Until after Worlf' War 
11, tlie small university systi m in most countries was staffed by profes- 
sors and their assistiints, men who had made or were making their ca- 
reers through a life of sciiolarship or scii*ntific research. The bulk of 
tlieir stutlents went into a small number of professions tratUtionally link- 
e<l to tlie university degree: higher secondar\ school teaching, the civil 
service, law, niechcine anti the church, and in sonu* countries into cer- 
tain sectors of finance and industry. A small numbi r of stucU^nts stayed 
on for higher degrees as appri^ntices to the profi'ssors in thi'ir fields, 
Tlie expansion, diversification ami partial democratization n( higher 
education over the past two decades has created different functions for 
higher etiucatitm and in so doing ha^s brough: different kinds of students 
to the universities. And, as suggested earlier, within the university 
the cihl t unsensus abt)ut the nature ajid propc^r* functi<ms of the university 
lias broken down; in every coiuitry academii men differ among the-m- 
selvfs in tludr attitucK toward the trluuiges in the universitv that are al- 
reaiU iuuh»r •. ay or are likely to accompaju further growth. 

A' first glance, it rna> seerii that the major division anumg academic 
men is bi*twi*en those who give their approval and support to the trans- 
formation «>f their institutions and systems as they m ive from elite to 
iiiass higher etiucalion, with all the implications for selection, the cur- 
riculum, etc., that have l)een discussed earlier, as opposed t<» th<ise 
who tenaciously drfend thi' forms cuid functitins of elite higher education. 
But, in fact, nianv acaclemic men (liki* politicians, ci/il servants ;md 
ordinary peuph ) do ntrt draw the full implications of growth nor see its 
logical I onsequences, :aid many support the* (continued expansion of higher 
etlucation whiU- oppiising its transf<»rmation into mass higher education. 
Oth rs are v.arv of i^rowth while accepting and even supporting important 
c*.;mges in the character of their instituti<»ns, Thus we sec that support 
among aradeniics fur substantial expansion, beyond la to 20"'. of the age 
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i'railr iji highrr education, is to sonir digrin? lrulc|)en(U nt of thiMr atti- 
liult s tnwrinl thv fuiulainmtal rliaiigrs in yovcrnaiu c, curriculuin Jincl 
till' liki', that y\v associati' with thi» niovrnirnt towarti mass hi|{hrr imIu- 
rati >n, 

hi oth(»r \vc)rtls, ;ui analysis of tlie variations in piTspi^ctivr :uul 
«>ri«'nl:ition amon^' imivi rsitv trachcrs, if it is to be ust^ful, has Ut i-oin- 
hinr thrir attitudes toward thr expansion of hijjhrr education with their 
vii ws about its proper oharacter and functions, Masir (hffereneos in 
aiadt niic orientations are more accurately represented not alon^ a 
siJigU' "traditionalist-expansionist" continuum but by a typc)h)|rv', one 
dimension of which is ch*fined by their opposition to Or support for con- 
tinued rapid expansion, the other by a commitment to traditional uni- 
versity forms and functions versus an acceptance of the transforniatitm 
of the basil* functions ;uid charatrteristies of the svstem as ill Jin>ves 
fn)m being an c lite to being a mass system. This tvpolo^s is shown 
graphically in the following table. 



villi: pr> Kfi.AU'PiNi. ' 
iMn*K»>rn:r»m.v-. \m> n \. m.-.n.^ m mimts h.v..\i.:|. rprt.Ko\%ni 



lllitists ^ Expansionists 



Traditionalists I 
Keforniers ! m 



II 
IV 



These stark polarities do not, of course, do justice to the complex 
views ;uid attitudes held by individual university teachers. Nor do they 
( apture the nuances n{ thought and feeling by which men manage to main- 
tain conceptions of the universities and of their aeacU'mic roles which 
reflrct both exp;msionist and elitist values, or which accept some duuiges 
but not others in the character of their ijistitutioiis. Nevertheless, men 
do diffi r in tlir rmphasis the> place on these values, the priorities they 
pui on tlu ir rinbndiiiirin in university fir^aiiisatious, and in the allocaUon 
of linth national and personal rrsourrrs. It is this ndative emphasis in 
Ihrir valut s and orienlations that is rrurial during a period of expansion 
and rhan^'c. \n hrn iiu-n ran oppose, or atu inpt lit lelay. or welcome, or 
eviii tr\ TO amdrrati* the rhan^rs uhirh an* associated with llle expan* 
sion ami ih tin>r rat i/ation of hi>»lu v ^duration. 

l{e» ot;ni/inc, ihrrrt'ore. that any surh »>p<do^;y is meant to be* an 
aiial\tii al aid to undersiandin^ broad patirrns ot* clevelopmenl in higher 
eduraficMi lailuM- than an rflort to rliarartrri/r indivichial mrn and their 
views, it rna\ br nsrful to examine ihr t>pes ui* a( adeini<- orieniaiions 
Ceiu r au-d l»\ iiu tiv dimensions. 



I, rUADITIONAMST-KLITIST 

I'his eomph x of vahh's and attitudi'S was tin- tlominant orientation 
i>f i:eropr<;ui acadi niic men (ami, indi i«d, of n< arl> <A< r>one who had 
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views about univorsitU\s) hofoiu' World War FI. In mam toimtrios they 
are «tiU liehl by a largo nunibt r of uiuvc^rsity teacliers^ rspeciallv the ' 
senior professors. In tlu ir purest forms tliey are viivvW articulated or 
defended now in speech or print, but their power lies in the extent to 
which they t tmtinue to guide action. They are reflected must clearly in 
the work of senior academic men in their senates nnd rommitto^'s, de- 
fentling tieeply lield and cherishiul values wliicli for some represent the 
very essence of tlie imiversity, values wliicli give meanuig and substance 
to civili/ed socict\. In this view, the function of higher education is to 
prepare small numbi rs of very able auu ambitious students who have 
been rigorously educated in highly selective elitt^ seconda^ schools - 
lycees or g>nmasiums - for the professions traditionally requiring a 
university degree, and to prepare an even smaller number for a life of 
scholarship iuul scientific research. This university is defined by its 
traditional curriculum and governed by senior professors as an auton- 
omous ciu'porate body. Graduates of the university, whether they re- 
main there as scholars or go into the learned professions, shouhl hold 
a distinctive status in society, and indeed comprise a special estate 
marked by a way of life ;md thought as well as by the dignities and pri- 
vileges of their str.tus. This conception of the university has its roots 
in the classical ;md hunujie studies of the medieval imd post-mctlieval 
universities, as modifietl and extendeil b' tlie inclusion of natural science 
in departments and research institutes durl 3 thi' 1 9th century. But tliis 
orientation is incompatible with the ''democratic" view that eutr> to t\w 
university should be governed by strictly meritocratic criteria raiher 
than by social origins and thus in principle should be open to stuticnts 
from every social stratum, although in practice the nature of selection 
and preparation for entry effectively restricts Membership almost whol- 
ly to the children of the professional and upper niddle classes. 

In an egalitarian age, men who hold these views arc often attacked 
as reactionary defenders of their own special privileges. lUit. when they 
defend the values of scholarship, learning imO disinterestcti inquiry 
against the enormous pressures to subordinat** the university to the 
needs of vocational training, economic growth, soc ;al levelling ami 
contemporary politics, they arc in their own n.inds defending an impor- 
tant bulwark of civilization against the new barbar.sm of mass society. 
It is an import;mt (|Uestion for societies and educators whether these 
views :aid these men will merely be defeated and "swept into the dustbin 
of history'*, or whether their views will inform and fructify the dovelop- 
mt nts now occurring ;md survive at least in parts of the diverse systems 
of higher education now emerging. The fate of those values will he de- 
termined in part by the unir|ue social ajul jxUitical histories of the several 
societies whose educational systems are now undergoing change, ruid in 
part by the wa\s in which thes(? changes are accomplished. It may be that 
the central r|uestions for eilucators in the near future w ill not be how to 
dislodgi* elitist-traditionalists from their positions of power in acadi^mic 
senates. iiisiituti'S and departments, but how to preserve and defend the 
best of the values that they represent under conditions of mass higher 
education. 



2. TKADITIONAI.IST-MXPANSIOMST 



Academic men hohliiig this position have wi^lcomed, or at least 
accepted, the rapid growth »>f th(Mr institutions :ui(! systems while de- 
fi-mluig tin* traditional university values discussed aliove. In a word, 
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tlu'Sf an* nuMi \\lu» luivr bi'lli'vtMl it posslhlr to fN|):uiil th(» vliiv univor- 
SLt\ systiMiis wvy immis itlrrahly witlnnit traiisfunniiiy tlu'iu in fuiiiUiinc*nt- 
al \va>s or adding to tluMii (|uitr diffrnMit kinds of Institutions - it is a 
bi'lii'f in thr expansion ratlirr than tin* transfoiMuation of lii|»liiT cmIucu- 
ti«»n. Tlirsr \ ii'ws ari» in rliaps tlu* most widely hrlil of ihv four basic 
orientations beinu dcsi rilird lirre, T\\v pressures for expansion that 
foMowed \\t»rld War U met everywhere with surprisingly little resist- 
;mee from acatleniies, in part because? they recti^:i/ed the eh;uiged 
eeonoinie ;uitl social eircumst:inees of thi* post-uar n. »rld; in part be 
eause in the short run e\p;uision greatly iiu reased the., ri'stiurces ;uid 
their eapaeities to do man\ things the\ had Wiuited to do; rind in part 
because their institutions showed a surprising eapaeitv to carry laryi^r 
numbers of students ;md emphiy more staff without a fundamental change* 
in their charaeter. I5ut growth alone lirgins to create strains in the 
traditiomil forms and functions of higher education, and this orientation^ 
inherently luistahle, has no solution to llu» problems engi'mlereil by 
growth, except more growth or the cessation of growth. 



liLrrisr ui:n)i{Mi:i{s 



This is u small init significant IhmIv of academic tnen who wish to 
presi'rve the uniijue roU* of UJiiversities as elite centres for scholarship 
and research at its highest level, hut who recogni/.r tin* neiMl for certain 
internal reft>rms that would reflect the changed map of learning and the 
cluuiging relationships between higher education and the larger society. 
Among the reforms these men have urged havi* been a modification of tin 
professorial oligarchy that has goveriuil most l!uropi«;ui luiiversities :uid 
an improv»*ment iii tin* status of junior staff - in their conditions of work, 
tlii-ir tenure :uid their role in departmental and university governnu'iit. 
In addition, such men have al^^o pri'ss*^! {av more support for researcii 
and a movement away from the traditional faculty toward a departmental 
«irganisation that niori* ch>sely r**fU*cts the ai timl «irganisation «if intel- 
lectual and scientific work: in ihiiy th**.\ have undoui)tedly hei«n ijifluene(Mi 
by till* Xmerican model hi which tlu* department is the arm of tlu* disci- 
pline in the university, hi a sense, this perspective aimed to nioderni/e 
the luiiversity in its organisatiMual structure without cliangiJig its basii: 
character as th«* » i*nlre for inlelU*etual work of the highest standards, 
aecess to which is Uniiteii Ik meritoi ratic criteria to a relativel\ small 
numlier of able and highU motivated students. Manv of these nu*n have 
learn«*d in tin* past fi*w <U*eades how nuu h easier it is sinipU to incriMse 
tlu- nund)ers of students ;uul staff than tt» carry out tin- >a riinis structural 
ri ftirnis that the> have reconnnenth'd. Hut, in their view, a slowing 
down or even a eessation in th»* rate t»f gn»wth tif liii^her edueatiim or the 
shifting of t;row*h wholly to the nt)n-universit\ se« tors pki> provide the 
breathing sp:u-e ;uid opportunit\ to reform the iMinditions of teaehiiig ;uid 
learning in the uni\ »*rsities, and thus afford an opportunit\ for r« -estab- 
lishiui^ and n uiforeiJii; those hi^.;h st.aitlards tluM at»*ne<l li> the intliscnm- 
inate grtiwtli «)f unreft»rnu*i| structure's. 



4, i:\p\Nsi()Msr ui:i ()K\ii:ks 

I .\pansionist r» fornii rs, i om i iilrated vej \ nui*. h on tin ptdiiit al 
U ft an«l among '.ouuLer facult\ in tin* social scienees aHii some tif the art 
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subjects, SCO luaiiy of the traditional forms anil functions of the univer- 
sity as the greatest obstacle to tlie ilenioerati/ation and expansion of 
liigher education. The problem appears to nuuiv of them as much poll, 
tical as educational: to cliange the distribution of power within universi- 
ties so as to break the capacity for resistance of the more conservative 
professorial elite. In this they often have the eo-operation of political 
parties and movements, and sometimes of iugher civil servajits in the 
relevant ministries of cihication. The views of this body of thought are 
marked by a conviction that tiiere must be a substantial transformation 
of liigher education - that it nmst be extended vertically in the class 
structure, fimdanientally liemocrati/ed in its patterns of recruitment 
and, horizontally, it must be acJapted to a broad range of social, eco- 
nomic and political activities of tiie society. For example, tiiey want to 
provide useful training for a much wider range of occupations an<i pro- 
fessions thmi did the traditional learned professions of the old univer- 
sity. It is not uneonunon for pi'ople witii these views to link the trans- 
formation of the university to broader ideas of social transformation or 
revolution. Moreover, the projxments of this position do not ordinarily 
reconmiend the creation of institutions to earrv these additional func- ^ 
tions alongside the elite universities, but rather urge the tr;msformation 
of those elite universities into larger, more iietcrogeneous, more demo- 
cratic luul socially ri»sponsive ijistitutions of mass higher education. In 
numy countries yoimg faculty have foimd support for tiieir views in the 
student body: the inaLn weight of student denumds for changes in the uni- 
versity fall into this category. 

The attitudes ami orientations of university teachers and adminis- 
trators toward the future of higher education in tiieir countries, summar- 
ized iJi this typology , botli reflect and influence its growih imd develop- 
ment. T\w raf)id ^'rowih of iugher education after \\ orld War II brought 
large numbers of new men into tlie system. In the climate of F.urope nt 
that time man\ of tliesi* did not acci»|)t thv oh! assumptions of European 
elite education, es^)eeially its narrow class base for recruitment and 
the undemocratic' niU» of the professoriate. 

hi adtlition, rapid growth, l)otli in rate and absolute numbers, 
weakened the closi' person;)* ties of junior and senior men which had 
softened and legitimated th traditional arrangements. Tiic |)owerlcss- 
ness iuid insecurity of the jiuiior staff became more visible luid more 
resented. 

Tlie broc;tl-l)ased deniaJid for expansion set off a train of conse- 
»iuences most of which imdermlned the old assumptions ;uid arrangements 
;md h d to calls for fui^ther ileniocrati/ation ;md reform. For example, 
higher edm ation during the fifties ;md sixties was increasingly justified 
by ri't'erencc- to its presunieil contribution to economic growth, and there 
was a strong emphasis on the links between uni\*er.^itv ti-.-^Ining ;uid indus- 
trial devt lopnient. At the same time, that tendency created pressures 
for ;m e\p:uision of tei lmological ;uid InisLiiess studii^s ;uid for more di- 
rectlv applied research in the* luiivers ities. On the other hand, the grow- 
ing welfare state created a continuing demand fijr people with skills in 
tlie upplii d social sciences - Lii fmhlic administration, in social work, 
iJi penology - indeed for the whole range of social pr<)l)U*ms to which the 
state was giving in« reased an<l systematic attention. Fioth of these liroad 
ilevelopments str« ii;,rthi»niMl certaui sections of the university and imbued 
them with a spirit in* vitahly at variiOici* with that of the traditional elite 
universit\. M:un of the pn)l)lems cf l.'uropean higher education have 
centred on the aecomniodation of tlu«se new functions and activitii»s - and 
the ni w kinds of pi-opii* drawn to them and thus into tlu* university - with 
the older functions and traditiiiual conceptions of utiiversity life. 
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Tlie typolog>* of ncacli'mic oriLiitatioiis sketclioil above, viliilo not 
luoant to be cli'st r iptivi' of tlio full raiigc of views licbl by Individual 
toai.'iun*s luul administrators, is dc*sigiied to be lu^lpful in a(lcli*esHLng 
sucli (luestions as these: 

• Mow diverse are the conceptions of aeadoiuie life; are tlicy 
captured in tliici kLn<l of typulog;v, or are there better \\ays of 
describing tlie ntaui currents of tliouglit among academic men 
about tlieir own mstitutions? Do we fuid tlie same types of at- 
titudes among politicians luid civil servants, or are differences 
among thi»m along different luics of cleavage'^ 

- What is tlie distribution of tliese types witliin a university or a 
national system, :uid how lias tliat distribution been changing 
over time? 

- What is the organisational structure of tliis normative diversity? 
Do we find reprcsentativi?s of all of these types within ever>' 
faculty, every department, in ways tliat are making it increas- 
ingly cUffieult to govern these units and carr\" on tlie ordinary 
business of education? Or do we find a contuuu*d con:u*nsus on 
the conceptions of education witliin facultii*s imd departments, 
with the dissensus reflecting the new <U*partnu»nts, fai:ulties and 
research uistitutes within the expan(h*d universities, thus leaving 
tlio two somewhat insulated from one luiotlier in the ordinary 
running of the institution'.^ 

- Where are the concentrations of views liehl in terms of subject 
areas, age, kuul of institution ;md the like? New "experimental" 
mstitutions tc*nd to recruit men interested initially in reforni 

;uid exp^uision. Do the new institutions have much liigher concen- 
trations of "expansionist reformers"^ or do they increasingly 
become "more ro>alist than the king* , w ith strongly conservative 
positions as a result of the insecurity of their status witliin their 
national systems of higher education? 

- What are the patterns of iroalitioii and conflict within the univer- 
sities? On wliat kinds of issues do m(*n and groups holding one 
or aiiother of these (hfferent views join with others on such is- 
sues as eiu*riculum reform, and to what c*xti*nt are luies of con- 
flict aiid crleavage drawn along these* liiu*s of acath^niic orienta- 
tions? 

Briefly, we are asking whether this t>*pology of aca«hunic orienta- 
tions helps to illuiniJiate ;uid clarify the dynamics of ccmflict and change 
in till* systcMus :uid institutions of higher education now, :uul whether it 
aids us to study and im(h»rst;uid the evolution of tlu^se systems in the 
future. At the vs-ry least, if this tyolog> shows a certaui congruence 
with the realitic^s of institutional lif , it suggi*sts Lliat wc* n<*ed solid i*m- 
pirical <hita on the chstributions of these views in different systems ;ind 
parts of systems. l?road comparative survey research eentrmg on a 
typolog>* something like this may allow us to get a better sense* of the 
role of aea(h*mie attitudes and valuers ui iiistitutional clKUigc* in l.*urope:ui 
higher education, Kor, whatever may he the* best way to (hseuss ;uid 
:uial>sc them, the (hstribution of attitudes :uid oricMitations of univc^rsity 
teachers :uid athii Lnistrators about tluur own uistitutiims is a major force 
ui dc^termining whether a socii*ty moves toward mass higher c^ducation, 
how it dealy with the strauis that growth inevitably impost's before its 
institutions arc* traiisfoniied, the forms that the new mass institutions 
taki*, ;uul whether the }'i\vr fimctions ;uid institutions survive ami continue 
to perform tJieir traditi r.al university functions. 
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DILEMMAS OF GROWTH IN THE TRANSITION 
TOWARD MASS HIGHER EDUCATION 



riu- expansion o( hi^luT i-ihu'iiiioii and tlir ti'ansiiion from olitc to 
mass sssteiiis gt'ntTalr a wi of ililfniiiias wliirli aiv noi lasilv solved but 
which persist as iontinuiii^ problems fur teachers, students aj^d adniijus- 
trators. The forms thesi* dilemmas take :uid their relative importance 
varN from country to country, but they are visible in some form in every 
advanced society whose systems of higher I'ducation are growing. 

<^tality, llcjuality ;md LlxpcUisi on 

The stcatly expansion of higher education appears to some observ- 
ers to constitute a serious threat to academic standards. The question 
of standarils is nomijially a question of the (|uality of im acacU mic pro^ 
gramme, how rigorous aiul demanding on the one hand, how rich :md 
stimulating on the other. At one extreme we tliink of a group of learned 
and miaginative scholars teaching highly selected ;uid motivated sUidents 
m a situation of rich intellectual resources, cultural, scientific and 
academic. At the* othi-r extreme are institutions staffed bv l-ss well 
educated aiul less accomplished teachers, teaching less abie ;uid less 
well motivateil stU(Unts unih r less favourable conditions - marked by 
lo^Acr salaries, a poorer staff stiulent ratio, a smaller library, fewer 
laboratory places - and all in a less stimulating ;md lively intellectual 
environment. Many coiuitries are committed to the expansion of their 
existing systems of higher education. This involves the achievement of 
educatmn at a high luiil common stiuidard of (|ualitv throughout the sys- 
tem, wh:»tever the varied functions of the (hfferont institutions. This 
ilual commitment - to continued growth :uid also to liigh (|ualitv in all 
parts of tht system - poses che dilenuna. 

Thi* diJcmma has three conqjonents. I'Urst, thi're is the strong 
.ogalitarimi sentiment that all provision Ln higher education ought to be 
substantially of e(|ual (juality (:uid thus of i-ost). (In the absence of 
good or reliable measures of the effects of liiijher education on the adult 
cari-ers of graduates, we tend to assess the 'qualits" of education by 
reference to its internal processes, mid this U ads us to ef|uat(» quality 
with cost. ) The second is that the criteria against which nev forms of 
mass higher education are assessi^d are typically thosi' of the ohier, 
costliiM' forM S of elite liiglu«r education. Third,* a rapid ;uid potentiallv 
aunost unlimiti'd growth of higher education at tlu* per capita cost levels 
of the former small elite :;^ v:tcms places intoh^rable burdens on national 
iOXil state budgets whiih an* also liavLiig to cope with growing demands 
from other puhlii agi-iicies, such as social welfan*, pre-school educa- 
tion and child care, the primary and seeondar\ school sv stems, housing 
transportation and defenci*. ' 
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When appUoil ti) liighrr inhicatLon, tlio ogaUt:irian positum, whirli 
cutH aiToss class lini's ;uul parts profoivncos, Ls liiglily iTitital of JUiy 
ti'mli'iicy to iiistitutionali/.i* iliffiu'encivs botwcmi thv various soctoi's of 
higlior oclucation. Ilgalitariiins in nuiny innrntrii's arc conmuttod to 
closing till* gulf between the si^vi ral parts of tlicir liigluu' tulucation syn- 
tenis aiul lo rcilucuig the lUfferentials in tlu» status, (juality, costs suul 
amenities of its tlifferent segments cuul mstitutions. Men witJi tliese 
sentiments, who might bi' ealleil "unitariims" in their eonunitnient to a 
sijigle s> stem of Lnstltutious gtivi'nu'il throughout by eonimon educational 
stamlarils, are !»ften also l ounnittid ti» reforniLng universities ;uul mak- 
ing them si'rve more tl'c fimetions of tlu' nirti-i lite forms of higlier Cilucu- 
tion while at the sanu* time raising tlu* quality of the nim-elite forms, 
espeeialh of higluT teeluiical lulueation, to that of university stcmdard, 
(These an* the people deseribi'd I'arlier as 'V^xpiuisionist r<»formers", ) 
This positLtni, liberal, huuKuie ;uul genenms, argues that formal lilf- 
f- rentiaiions lu'twi'en the ilifferent forms ;uul si i tors of lii^her cilucation 
almost always U'ail to inviilious distiJU'tions betwiHii tliem, ;uiil ultimate- 
U to very niarked differences Lii the ijuality of tlieir staff aiul stuilents 
:Lnd in ot!u*r respi^cts too. Men hoUILng tlu'se views also observe that 
ttie \M»aker tir low status si»gments i»f the system are Ihosi* cliaracter- 
istiealiv assoeiateil with ;uul usimI b\ stutU'Uts frtnii working :uid lower 
miildli* class i»riglJis, su that thi' status ihffe rent iat ion in liiglier eiluca- 
tion is el!»seK linked ti» that of the class stinicturi' as a wliole. Tlu*y argue 
that any sei*tors of I'lKication outside that systiMu wliicli liieluiles tlie uni- 
versities must ui'ci'ssarily be m;ule up of secoml class institutions for 
sicDud class (:uid most conuntnily working class) citizens, as liistoricaU 
ly has bi»en the casi\ Ilsstnitially , their slog;in is "notliing if not tiie 
best** - e.-»pi*eially fi»r yimngsters from those strata t)f tlie society wliich 
have often receivi'il less or, if anything, si'cond best. 

Uliili* this position is huniam* ami gem^iums in its concern for e(|ua- 
lity of I'llucatiimal opportunitii'S for WDrking class pi*ople, it is, ui its 
iiisisti*ni*e on a "levidlijig upward*' in i*ost as well as <|uality, inevitably 
in conflict with a eontijmeil ;uul rapitl i'\p;uision of the provision for liigh- 
er iMlui'atimu No soiMcty, no matter how rich, can affinMl a system of 
hight r I'llui'ation ftir 20 or 'MV:. i»f tin* age graiU' at the cost levels of tlie 
elite liiglu*r education which it formi*rly proviiliul for ri"i. of tlie popula- 
ti<»n. hisiifar as I'galitarituis insist that tlu're be no major ilifferentials 
ill per capita iMists among various sei'tors tif the system of higher educa- 
tion, ;uid at the sanu* time insist on i*xpansion, they fi»rci' a levcllijig 
tlownwarti in costs ;uul perhaps also in (|uality, hisi»far as they are com- 
mitted U} a high and common si*t of st;uulards tlinuigliout tin- system, they 
art* als<» iieci'ssar il> urging a restraint on expansion, though they tlieni- 
srlvi's may n.»t r*i*ct)gni/.i» this. The i*nicial <juestioii in diis unitarian 
position is w iii*tlier it is a iMniiiiiitmi*nt !)Mly to a l onunon set «)f stimilanls 
throughout tile s> sti'iii, *>r tt) a iM)niintni set i»f high st:uularils. 

Till* unitarian position ii, I suggi'st, basii*ally imtmipatiblc with 
very marked «lifffreiici s bi'tweeii Institutions iji tlu'ir status, staff/stu- 
dnit ratit>s ;uitl otlu*r aspi'cts !>f cost and r|ualit>, WliIU* it is possibli* 
in prini'ipK- to argue that st)nie institutions would bi* more expensive be- 
l ausi* they carry a largi*r ri*si*arch resptiiisibility, it is vi'i'y ilifficult in 
[>ractire to argiii* for a genu Liu: unitari;ui system whiU' forbiiltling certaui 
piii-ts of that system !)r institutions within it to ingage iJi ri'searcli. Ami 
rfsi*ari*h is inhi*ri'iitl> highly i*xpensivi\ Morci/vei* tni*r»^ is a ti*mlency 
i'Ver>whi*rc to iili'iitify resi*arch with tin* higlu'st st;uulartls of liighi*r 
ctlui ati!»n, ;ui idfiitif ii*atioii that lia.-> a strong i*ompoiu»nt !»f ri*ality. It is 
ri'si arch that attracts the iiu>st abli- and cri*ativi* ucaneiiiii* minils, ;uid 
it is the institutions that recruit tlu»se nu n that gaiji higlu*r status in :uiy 
s>stt Ml of higher edui ation, TluTi'fore a genuiJudy i'galitari;ui p(dicy 





must allow i vvvy msiitutioii to attract pioplc who uvv innovative intoU 
loctualh, and that nirims supporting thviv rcsrarcli and saving tliom tho 
hifeh lU'gri'o of auti)noni\ tlioy nriMl to create new knowledge, new fields 
of study ;uid new l onibinations of «hsciplines. 

Thesi' aetivitii'S are very luii'tl to rationalize ajid progranune closo- 
l\ ilcspite tlie new forms of systems numagement being mtvoducod oveiy« 
where. |\)r this ;md «)tlier reasons, a iuiitari:m position wliich wislics to 
raisi* stimdards in all nistitutions to tliat of the* leading universities tends 
t«) constrain tlu* growth of tlie s\steni: if every new place, everv now in- 
stitution is potentially as expensivi* as tiie nuist costly of tiie old, then 
growth must be vi rv carefully phumed ;md siiarply restricted. However, 
where tiie egalitari:m spirit overrides tliat of a commitment to high stim- 
(lanls, as In nmrli of tlu- United States, tlie sk)gan is not **nothing if not 
the best Init rath<»r the eNp;msionist slog;m **sometuing is better tlian 
n«)thini; . Under those circumstances there tiMids to b<« a h'vellijig down- 
wanl eouplrd with e\p;msion rather tlian a levelling ui>ward w itii its in- 
herent ti*iuk*ncies toward a constraint on growth. 

The ke> question in tliis dilenuna is whetlier new forms of lugher 
eiUu ation can fulfil their functions at a st;mdard that earns iiigii status 
and satisfies rgalitari;uis, while riMluchig per capita I'osts iji wavs that 
will alliiw gi*nuinr i'\p:uision towaro mass higher edueatitm. Thr Open 
Uni\ersit\ in Great fJritaiji is certainU .me effort iji tliat directi<m. 
Mternativi'ly, a societ\ nia.\ reject thr arginnents of the unitari;ms ;md 
egaUtari;ms :aid develop a s>steni on the .\meric;m niodi l that sustains 
uiti-rnal divers it\ iji costs and (juality as well as in forms :md functions. 
(A.-: is su5j;grsti*d lati'r, this is nmch more difficult iji svstems that are * 
fu;;u ced, ;md thus ultuuatel\ goNi'rned, by a central govermnrntal agen- 
cy. ) [n I ithi r casr, the more and>itious ;md i*nergetic the new iJistitu- 
tions, iUv more tlu*\ will demand thr libraries ;uul resi-arch facilities, 
the salars si'lu'duh s and otiu r anu*nitii*s of thr old ijistitations, ;uul the 
luon- llkrh thi> an t(» dri\i- thi ir lu-r capita costs up. It iiiav he worth 
i xploriiu; how till forms of this dilnmna diiYiT in different societies. 

riir effi'ct «>f e\p;uisiou on standards and (|ualit\ is a ( oniph«\ ;uid 
uncertain issui-. hi tin* i*arl> stage of the current pliasr of growth, iji 
the fiftii s, tlu»ri' was w idrsprrad conc<*rii among acadcMuii-s and otiirrs 
that the pool of talmted \outh abU- to profit fvoiii higher education was 
small ;uid liniiti d, and that i*\|);uision ijcyoiid tlir lumihrrs pnvidod !)y 
this pool wimld iiecessariK nic;m n divliiu* hi stud<»nt *|ualitv. .JLu;t this 
frar has di'cliju'd and iji suiiir casrs disappi ared as mimbrrs liaVr grown 
with lU) deinonstrahli' ilcdijii* in overall student c|ualit\. (I ) \i«verthi-- 
h ss, some obsi r\crs suggest that tin- m w st.idents, if not h«ss able, 
an- h ss liighK niotlvati-d or less well prepan^d iji their secondarv schools 
f*)r Si-rious aiadi inii' w.irk. This feeling is widesprea*l, tluuigh tli< re is 
no good rvidi'iii !• t«> ::upport the hvpotlu sis ;uid there is .loiiic reason to 
suspr( t that [iri smt-day students an* bring compared with ideali/ed 
studnits Ln soiiu- m>thii'al Goldni Age h)cated variousK in the past, de- 
pi-adijui oil thr agi* of the speaki»r. 

rhi i-f is a soiiu what more persistant and plausi!>li' concern fell bv 
nian\ that th- rapid expansion of higlu r i ducation has lowered the avi*rage 
cjualit> «>r adcMjuai s of preparation of college and univcrsitv traehers, 
espi'i lall\ among the m»w reciniits. Still otiirrs fear that growth has ad- 
versi*I\ affri ted tin- relations lH*twi*en trachrrs ;uid stu<!ents, niakijig 
thi-m m«>i-i' riinote and imp4«rsoiial (where tlie> w* i*^ ant so a*ri*ad\). 
(Hhers suggest that ma.s.s liiglier education must affect the intelli c'tual 
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climate of ct)lU'gc»8 uiul univorsitios, introdiu uig into thcin the vtilgar- 
ities of thv iiiarkt't plaeo, of vocational traUiing, of mass politii^s tind 
popular culture. 

Whatever the validity of these fears, and thev are not wholly with- 
out substance, it seems likely that the impact of exp:uision on the ({uality 
of higher ecUieation would be greatly influenced iji every society by how- 
It (U'als with the diU*nimas discussetl above, :uid particularly whether it 
strives to achieve a connuon level of quality throughout, or finds w-ays 
of creating and sustaijiing diversity withui its system in all tlie i haractiT- 
istics that mark higher e(hu.at[cmal institutions, includijig their <|uality 
:uid costs. It ma\ be tliat iji tlie Interaction of (|uality, ec|uaUty and c»\- 
pimsion, educators must accept tlie ine(|ualities inheri^nt in ^^enuim' di- 
versity if the\ are to defend the iiighost st:uidards of schehirly and aea- 
denuc life in some parts of ;m expanduig syst mu, Uul tluit ''solution*^ 
of course, has its own costs - moral and ijiteLleetual as well as fijKun ial 
and political - and Siuiie societies inav well opt for e(|uality at high stcui- 
dards, at the cost of contiJiued rapid * oansion. It is probable, however, 
that only iji rhetoric can all of these »lv«-'irable eharacti^ristics of higher 
education be maximi/.ed within the sanu' system. 
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PATTERNS OF PLANNING UNDER CONDITIONS 
OF UNCERTAINTY AND RAPID CHANGE 



An (Uialysi.s of tlu» phases of devt^opment of higher eilucation of the 
kiiitl beuig undertaken in this paper ijivolves sonie effort to see ijitn the 
future. This, of eoiirse, raises the c|uestion of the extent to whieh sun»o 
kind of planning, either for systems or for single institutions, can help 
to ease the transitions and solve the problems during the transition phases 
nneovfred by this aiialvsis. That, in turn, involves some eons idi'rat ion 
of tlie naturi* of forecasting luul tlu* role that it n»ay play in e<liicatio];al 
plannijig. Let us l)eghi b\ making a distini tion l)etwoen seirular tnmils 
;u)d unforoscon ilevidopments. 



Secular tremls, the broad movements of social ijistitutions^ the 
kino that \vi» have been disi ussing in this paper, can i*easonably be e\- 
pecteil to contijiue, short of a catastrophe, over a period of ilecades. 
Among the secular trends in higher education that we can reasonably 
expect to continue for the rest of the century the most important are 
gnmth, democratization and iliversification. 



a) Grouth 

Despite the problems that the growth of higher education 1): Ings in 
its train ami despiti* tlu» argiunents one hears from various <|uarters that 
the growth should he sloui-d or stopped, it seems very unlikt*ly that any 
aclvimcetl iiulustrial society can or will l)e able at ;my tin»e 'n the near 
future to slabili/e tlu* numbers going on t«> some form of higher education. 
This is li*ui* foi» a luimber of reasons that will probably be compelling for 
any governnu-nt or mijustry. 

Tlu ri- is almtjst certaijily going to be a irontinued popular iicin.'Uid 
for an ijicri*ase Ln the nuMiber of places in colleges :md universities. 
Despite much loosi» talk about graihuUi* unemployment lu' over-supply of 
educatetl men, it is still ch ar th.at people who go on to higher education 
thi»reby gri»atl\ increase their chances of having more secure, more 
interesting and better paid work throughout their lives. The concern of 
young men and ut)mcn ant I of their paivnts for access to the best ;uul most 
liiglily rewarding jobs in the socii'ty (rewardijig iji every sense) will in- 
sxxvv that thi^ di inand {nv places continui\s tti be high, 

These rational ca'- ulations ami anticipations initially affect those 
peoplt* (ajid thi'ir cnildrt ;i) uho ixw, so to speak, at the margiji of liigher 
etluiation, who would a few years earlier havi* endt^l their formal educa- 
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Hon nil till* eonipU»tu)ii Df soioinkiry Si^liool m^r. lUit growth and tlio inovf- 
uient lV«)iii i^liti* to mass liiglirr I'diuratioii itsolf nvatos a sot of social 
ami psvi lu)logii al forces wliicli toml to sustain it. As ninn* ami more 
IH»o|)li' g«) to iM)llogi' or uniMTsitv, and as tm i»von largor nunibor bo- 
couu' awaiv of it as a possible and ivasonablo aspiration for tlirnisolvoH 
and tlii'ir cliildron, liigiu^r oilueation oators into tin* sttuidard of living 
tif .^rowing si^ tors of tlio population. Soniling ono's sons ami ilauglitors 
to i «)lli»gi» or uniN i'rsity iiu roasuigiv bivonies ono of tlio doci'm U's of 
lifi* ratlu*r tlian an oxtraordijiary privilogr roservod for poopio of liigli 
status or I'Ntraordinar.N ability. Ciiviug ono's i liiUUvn a liighor rduca- 
tion begins to rcscndjlo tlii» at «|Uisitioii of -ui automobile or wasliinij 
nut liim^ ono «)t' tlu* s\ndj«)ls of un r«\i.sijig affluoneo - ;uid thcrr c;in bo 
littU* floubt that tho populations of advanroil industrial sooiolii-s liav*^ 
thf si»ttlod i'\pi'i tati«)ii of a rising st;uidard of living. Hut, in adilititm, 
sending ono's rliihiron to collogo or luiivorsity is already, and will bo 
luoro so ill tho future, a symbol of rising soeial status. ' Not onl\ does 
it give i'\ idiMK o of status nu)bility in tho adult generation - in this re- 
spect ri'si'nd^lijig tho purchase «)f a home in the country or an automobile 
- but it also la.N s the Ui'i'ossary f«>undation for tho social mobility of a 
faniiU ai ioss goni'rations. I ivory wlu^re tho numbers of people who 
have lonipU'totl sceondar\ otlucation gr«>w, and as more people cimi- 
pleto sei ondarN etlueati«)n the more noei'ssary it is for their cliildrea 
to go on to higli-.'r education if they are to oualify for still higher status 
occupations. I fiis is hicri'asingly tlu* i-aso as more and more ocoupa- 
tions roiiuire a degree or other higher education (jualifiealion for entry. 

The wislu's of par«'nts and youngsters to go on to higher education 
\\nuhl nf course bi' inliibitod if there wi-re no growth in th" jobs that 
"require" post-siu ondary eduiation. On this score there is presently 
nuieli talk of an ovi'r-supply of graduates and of a decline in the market 
for people who have had further education. Uut there is little evidence 
*if that over-supply, and this will certainly remain tlu' case for tho next 
thi-ee iU- four decailes. Kor cU)sely relati'd to the growth of ilemand for 
places, whii h niiglit bi' i*alU'd the push from the gem*ral population, tliore 
is the pull of the ci ononi> , nuirke*! particularly by tlu* continued growth 
*»f the tertiary or si'r\ ice sei-tor of the society. This takes two forms. 
One is tlu' growth of those oi'cupations which traditionally or presently 
retjuire higher educaliojial qualifications. The growth of every advanceil 
economy is marki»d b\ a nuich nu)re rapid growth in the numbers of 
managerial and technical personm*! than of manual or skilleil worki'rs. 
Tlu* rationaU/.ation of production and tlu* growth of uidustrial and com- 
mercial organisations giMi rati* enornu)Us bureaucratic structures which 
in tlu'ir niiddU' ;uul higlu^r i*oaches clearly call for the skills, attitudes 
and orientations that uri* providetl by post-si*iri)ndary edui:ation. More- 
iiVK V, tUvVi' is a whole range of new ;unl semi-professions, particularly 
tluisi Unkril to tlu- wrlfar*' fun':li«)ns of ^ovorumont - the social workers, 
p« nol-jgists, i xpi'ris in « iivirounu*nt, trmisport, housing ami urb:ui probl 
b*n:s - wliii li call for advtuieed training. 

hi adilitioii, ;uitl e(|iiall\ iniport:iiit, is the educational inflation of 
occupatit»ns. As tlu' supply of edui ati-d pi'ople gn>ws, job rt quiremonts 
an* ri'doiiJU'd so that t)ccupatioiis wlii( h formerly wi»re filled by si'condarv 
sclio*»l gratluat s art^ incri*asLngly nstrictotUo people with pos+- 
siT<»i:dai v K'iiv.t lion. It Mia> lie ai-^iu»d thai many of llu'si' jobs - lor exainpie. 
*\m' II Mdli* le vels of busin»*ss niaiiagenu'nt or public admijiistration - do 
tiol • cd formal post.s*'i-oiularN education. lUit, in fact, grow ing nunibery 
of pi o^)lt v.ii ni.»rc foruKjl ( ilucatioii i-oinpcte succi ssfully for tlu\si' jobs 
with pi'«.pl« who hav U'ss formal <<ual ifii^ations. Once in those jobs, they 
tiiitl tt> ii shapi- tlu'in by « \c rcising responsibility, taking initiative and 
applying sk;.; ami imagination in ways that the job may not have '^lUMjUired'' 
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\vlu»n it wari boiiig filUul bv pooplo w itli low or qualifications. This is an 
aspect of tlu* impact of the i^xtonsion of higher education on the occupa* 
tioual structuri' that nianpo\\i»r analysts almost nevi»r take into account 
partly because until recentlx grailuati»s had bei»n gouig into traditional 
graduati* occtipations rather thiux redefining ami reshapuig jobs former* 
ly filli'd by peoph* who had nol bi*en to I'olli'ge or university. One of 
tlie lUi.st iniport;uit aspt»cts of thi' iiu)\enient from elite to mass higher 
eduvution lies precisely in this trajisfi)rmatii)n of jobs by people of 
greater eiluc:»tion than were employed for'nerly in those jobs. 

What mass higher cikutation ilocs is to break the ohi rigiil connec- 
tion between eiUication and the occupational structure imiier which a 
degree not only qualified mi*n for a certain rangi' of occupations and 
professions but also disqualified them for all the jobsi .which formerly 
iliil not employ grailuates. Thus "graduate uni'niployment'' has never 
Uicant that graduates couhl not get jobs in eompi»tition with non-grail- 
uati»s, but that they could not get the kind of jobs that they thought ap- 
propriate to thiur status ;mtl dignity . The growth of mass higher oihica- 
tion breaks this i^omii'ction ;unl allows peoph* who havi* gained a higher 
Ci.ueation to si»ok i*iuployment, without loss o* dignity, when'Vi'r the iobs 
may i»xist. I>v entering the job market w ithout prior conci'ptions of * in- 
appropriate*** jobs, gra(kiati\s can up-grade jobs that they do take, 
both in status ami in tlu- seopi' they givi* for ihe application of skill tmd 
initiative. At the same time, by competing with thosi* who have not b(»en 
thri)Ugh collegi' or university they increase the pressures on the latter 
to gain formal t|ualif ieations so that they too can coinpeti' successfully 
for tlie sami' range of v. hitc i*ollar occupations. This process (like the 
rising standard of living as applied to formal lulucation) is oni' of thi* 
processes which iJU»\orabl> increases tlu* di»mand for higlu»r education 
both from thi* populations of imiustriai socletii»s ;unl from their occupa- 
tion;il structuri*s. 

Mongsiile these soi ial, psyeaological and ei*oiiomic forces are thi* 
Ljistituiional ehangi*s in scci»nilary luiucation wl.ii'h bring inori* :uid moci* 
students to the pomt of college or univi»rsity entry. The raising of tlu» 
scliool-li*aving iige, tlu* broad extension of university preparatory stuiUi»s, 
till* spri-ati of comprehensivi* scho(»l;:ig^ an* all institutional i»ncourage- 
m»*nts lo stutli'iits to stay on longi»r :md to (|ualify for i*ntry to colh'gi* or 
univi rsity. T\w cxtinsion of i*dueational opportimitii\s in sivoiwlarv 
edui*ation ri*fU»cts both the fundaim*iital democratization of mot'- rn so- 
t aiui I'hangi'S in ihi* i*i oiioiuy nu*ntioiied i*arlii'r. Ikit it v. • . ks inde- 
pendi*ntl\ of llu si' other fi)riu*s to Jii*ri*asi* the poi>l of yoiuig im ii and 
women * at tlu* margin*' of liiglu-r education - ;md thus thi' absolute num- 
bers iuul tin* proportioii of tlu* agt» gradi* - who are able to pursue* furiher 
stud;i*s in r(»sponsi* to a varii*tv of ^thov economic iUid social motivations. 

h [s wididy ri*cogni/i'd that the* rati* of social, i^com^mii* and tech- 
nt)l«)gii aL c'umgc in modern socii*tii*s is vi»ry high ;uid is inertMsing. In- 
vent l«>iis sui h as till* vi mputi*r, i h;uigi\s in tlu* supply of eniu'g> implicit 
in nuch*;ir fissii)ii and fusion, changi\s in forms of triuispnrtation lunl 
i*na*rtainnu*nt and i ommunii'ation, all creati* new industrit*s almost 
i)Vi'rnii:ht wUiK* si*nti»iu Lng others to rapid lUu'ay and obs<>leseenci*. The 
mon* iiighl\ devi'loped tlu* economy, the mon* rapid thesi* triui^forma- 
tioiis of thi* iH'onomy ajul its underlying tecluu)logii*al base, ;md all of this 
in tura fi>refs cliajigi*s thn)ughout lifi* on pi'ople in the labour forci*. One 
stuiliMit of SOI ial and tetduiologLcal changi* has estimated that a num who 
is |)ri'Si'ntl> i*nti ring tin* labour market in tin* Uniti'd Stati'S will change 
not just his job hut tlu* iiulustry in which hi* works nine or ten times in 
the coursi- of li'i.i w<»rking life. 

Thi* rapiilit\ of social change, largely tlu^ugh not exclusively due 
to rapiil cecUnoh)gi. :il chtuige, puts a vi r> great pren\ium on the ability 
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tt) Uwvu DVi'i* till* niastrr> i)f sprrifir skills. This, in iuvn, f^rcsitly iii- 
i riMSfs tin* fiuutlDiial iiiipi)rt;uuM of fornuil sihunlui^r over appmitirr- 
sliip tiv on-tlH -joi) training. I'«)rnial rilurati«)n pr«)viiic>s a inisi* «)f biMiacI 
uiHlorstaiuliiiy t)f inaiia^^ rial aihl trt luiicai prliiripU s aiui, ab«)Vf ail, a 
training in tin* caparitv tn ar(|iiitM* m*\\ knowliMl^rr; wh'U- appt*(*ntic(*sliip 
and nn-tiir-j«)l) trainiii^' nn)rr Dftrn transmit skills wliii h art* likcMv yvvy 
c|uifkl\ tt) iMToiiM* «)lis«)U'Si'«'nt. itapiil trrlmnln^iral an«l «)r^Mnisatic)nar 
i li;ui«;i' loosrn Ihi' links lM»t\\i c n Inrinal nlui alion ;uhI spcTifiv parts of 
tho occupational structure: luit tlu»v im rcMsr the r«)ir of furniai scIh)oI- 
in^ in imik-rpinnijig tin* \\ii«)U' structniM' «if ;i rapidly clian^ijii^ tcciuio- 
lo^Mral svstrni.^ This fact armies a^rainst tho w itlc'sprcad assunipti«)n that 
'non-tiTluiical" stiuiifs liavi* no vocational conipoiu^nt. On the contrary, 
it is likciv that tin* nu)st ini|)«)i»tant *\skill*' ac«|iiircil in hi^dicr <'(Uication 
Is thf capacity to rcsponti scnsitivclv and sui'i'i'Ssfidiy t«) rapid social 
antl tfcluiolD^ii al chan^i*. Ahovc an> specific skill ac«|iiirc«l, it i:: this 
that stiMlrrts in ct)IU'^r,.s ;uii| mii vrrs itirs ^;iiji in their hi^MuM' stutlii'S 
which ^ivfs thi'ni a si^nfieant ailvaiita^f ovi-r th«)sc* N\h«) have* not been 
diroii^h hi^riii.p rihu'ation, hhlei il, it ni;iy \\«dl he that foiMual c«iucation 
is tin* major tlcterniiiiant of whether men and \M)nien an* the beneficiaries 
or the victims of soc ial ami « i'onomic chan^^es. 

It is ch*ar that thrse i han^ii-s l)i*nefil s«)ine se« ti«)ns of tin* p«)pulation 
\\\\ liiirtln^ otIuTs, :uiil Ihiisc hurt most ar«' those with infb'sil)b* skills 
W ' not the i*apacit> to ;ul:ipt readils t«) new reipii crnnjlts <ir oppor- 

tiinitii's, it is n«)t onl\ IIh- ai)ilit\ in adapt to new Jobs l)nt the capacity to 
U-arn where m w opportunilii's ;irc arising', that is the mark «)f tin- e«lncated 
man, :intl this is a ver> i»re;it ailvanta^M- that h«- has over less well-i«ilu- 
l ati d pi opic in i onii-mporar> soi-ieties. 



b) l)enioiiMti.';ition 

iUw sciiilar iri'ml in nioilini times - a moveii -nt that in Western 
countrit s is unbrijken for at li ast two renturifs and show>: n«) si^ns «)f 
\NeaU«nin^ - is ihi fimdamental demoi iMti/ati«)n of .st»i iets. In its earlii'st 
forms this in\olvi i| tla- i*\tensiuii of th** fr;nu his** ami oth<T aspects of 
politii al p.»ui r to lari;t r ami lai-u«*r sections of the soi ict>. In addition, 
then* aas bfcn a ronlLiuied weakininr. i)f Iratlitional soi iai distinctions 
and tlif «*\t» Msion n[ \arious soi ial and i conomir rir.ht:. (v\hii li w«*re onire 
pri\ Ll«'^fs) to cvt'i* broaiii'i- si'irtions of tla- coninumit\. Tratlititinal 
social hii-ranh its still sur\Ai ;Ln«l patterns t)f ilcfcreiice are dcfpl\ im^ 
ht ddt d in the soi ial st rui tiirfs of man> socii ties. Nfverthelfss, i*ver\- 
wlu rt in the Ut st tlu-.v aro wt akt niiij', innlfr tin* inip;u t of uorhl wars, 
thi* growth of til" t onsmiiLiu* so« i« t> , and the lt \i liiii.i foret s of demt)- 
t rati.- p«)liln s, tin- nmss mcilia anti mass « • lm ;il ion. Tlif movement 
toward mass liiulur tiliu at ion will fonlribiiti- t«» this finidaiaental ilenit)- 
craii/atioM «)«■ sot M ^ hiil also tht- i|fmot rali/atit)n <if stK ift\ will feed 
Iiai k ii[)tin and l ontri l)in»- to Hit- t \tensi«in of i dui at ional opp«»rtunities, 
Uut tiif t \pansi«»ii :ind dcMiot rati/alioii i-f **«liit ational opportiniits . the 
opt niu;; of door.s, sii to sf)i ak, is onI> part of this proi i ss. S»)oner nr 
Utii'V tilt ariiunuMl is m;idt that tlif ullimatt- ri'sidts tif a pidicy of t cjiud- 
il;. ill' opportiuiilv nmst hf vi^iblt- in ihf e.|i.alil> tif at Idevemcnt t)f soc ial 
^rtaips anti strata. 

If Lntt ! I ii^cnt f is iMJuiomly iMstribiii. t! in a populatit)n - an empirical 
ijiit siioM whit li has l oine tti ht- a polilit ;d alf i rm:iti* m - then aji> ilifri^rtaices 
in tilt propoi-ti:«ns ..•'* \oulh froin tiiffi rt nl soi iaI groups or sliMta who futt-r 
hi^li* r t tliic.iti. n an<l ;,'ain its df^riM cs and ct-rt i I'icates nmst !)e ilm- tt) pat- 
terns of soc i:d tlisrrimin.ition aJid not to variations in hitliviiiiial abilit\, 
Tht st «liffi rt n-.'cs ia an t ;;alitari;iM a;4t' art- IncrrasinKK defineil as inet|n- 





ttii'S and tilt' jitMiiiU't ut' iiijiistii c, aiul \i*r\ strong social luul political 
foivi'S ari' at work l») r»*tliUM* or obliti ratr tlifiiu 'Vhv uvt im'suU or tlifsc 
foivis must lir till* tApaiis i(»ii of plai rs, if tUc proportiiHis fmni fvrrv 
sot ial i'lass am* to bv i*(|iial i/rd. TUis is clfarly iiuirr a long-range 
^o;iL tli;ui ;ai> iiiitiu iliatrh ai-hli-\ ahlr odtcoiiir of pulilii' poIie\ ; liiotH*- 
uvi*r, th* ri* an* niaiis ar;.^iiiii'nts of prLiu*ipU' against tlirsr policies. 
\Miat**vi r nsas think of tliosf ar.t,ainn*nts, liowt vi r, it is difficult to 
iinagim* that thi*> will In* din isivi* and that the funchonrntal di*niocratt/a- 
ti*)n of till' socii ts will not also r\trnd to thr pr«)vision of pUui's i]i highi'r 
ciliu ation, as it has for priniar;. st hocding and is in the process of d«)ing 
at tin- st condarN icvcls. 

I.*) ])ivcrsifiiation 

\notlii*r hroail trend in higlu r education that \\c nii^ht ri*aSoual)ly 
e\p* i l to continue is tin divi rsifli ation of tin* forms and funi ti«ins of 
higlit r i dui ation. \s alr^adv sng,i;i'sti'd s« vi'ral times in this paper, th«* 
.«;ro\\th of uumhcrs has also meant an Lm rt aslng diversity of studi-nts 
\.ith n spi ct to Ihi ir soi ial origins anil t>ther cliaraeteristics, tludr 
motivations, asp;ratious, mit resls and adult cari'i rs. All of lliis placi's 
gn at pressures on tin* s\sli iu to refli i t the- tlivi i'sit*. of studi'uts in a 
similar dlM rsli\ of i »iiu ational provision - in the i iirriculiim, in forms 
of instruction and tin- liki-. \ ci*ntral issui- is tlie continuing struggU* on 
thi* part of mori- trailitioual l\ orii*nt«'«l i-dui ators against tin* threat, as 
the\ see it, t«> st;aulards, sahu s. an«l iudi'cd tin* ver\ I'sseui'e of the tra- 
dit:«>nal univi rsits, posi'd l)\ the pri'ssun s for diver-sifii ation arising out 
of tlie growing ami i*hangirig stuth'Ut population. 

In additii»n to tin- faniiliar changes withiu the *'regidar" iollegi*s ami 
nnivi rs i iii'S, tlu*ri* is also a moveim'ut to divi*rsif\ higlu r i dui.ation up- 
ward .uul outwarti: upward to provifh- atlull edin ation or lifi iong learning 
f'»r a \i*r\ larg** part ik' tli«- adult, population, outward, to hriiig It to pi'opk* 
in thi ir »»wn Iiomi*s or workplaci s. 'flu- [U'essuns In-hind this an* numv. 
'rtii r* is *>!i\iousI\ the forci- oi' rapid soi ial ;aid tecliuologica 1 change 
wlui li a!i>nc cr*i ati*s a neeil for the provision of new skills or* renewed 
forma! training for peoplr w. ho an* i hanging tlu'ir occupations, t)r whose 
ji»lis and nrofi'ssious are idiauging Mior*- rapidly than tlu ir cap:icit\ to 
ki*cp up t!irouu;lj •»n-the-ji.|) e\pi ri«*ui i-. I'or I'Xampji*, engim i*rs .md 
d*)itors hii'onu' inr riasiiig! out t>f touch with tin* latest devi'lopnicnts 
in their profi'ssions unless tlie\ are aldi- to gi t formal ri frciiher training 
tinriiig Uu ir prt)fi ssiona' t ar« i r>.. lluL, in a«lditioi;. nianv i ilucators 
an* n«»iLng ihat snhstantia! si ctions of tin- old univi rsit> studi-nt ImhK 
inti raii^ dirt cll;. frt)m si i onilars schor)! art- for various reasons some- 
what res* 'itful of their prolougi-d formal I'diu atinn and ratlu r \\t akiy 
int»ti\ated. I »\ loiUrast, th*- niotii-atiuu of adidts alr«ad> m thi- otcupa- 
li«»nal sirui tuiM- fur furtla r formal i*«lui ation is ofli'U vio'v high. Th.'V 
an m u h mon- u wardiiig tt) ti ai li aiicj indi i*d hrijig a ni*w an<l stimul- 
ating; i l« ra:*nt Iku k into tlu- classroom In wa> of their own jt)b fNpi-riencc. 
In addition Uh v t» n«! to Im- Ii'ss highls pid itii- i/i il and have a more esi las- 
aiadrmii- or vocational intfri*st, ;ind this appeals to nianv edaca.tors 
as wi'li as to politii ians. Add to this tin- fact thai adult I'dncation, offi'rod 
part-tiim- i»r in tlu* t vi-nings for pt opU- aln ads in the occupaliona' struct- 
un , ofti n turns out l«» he less lApi nsisi' than trad'tiiUial forms of higlu'r 
idnc.tt'on. Tin sual* nls do uot hast- to In* c\pi'nsivrl\ maintained in halls 
of residem I- mori ovei', tlu ri' is not tin- hiddi n c«)st of their f 'ri'gDne 
l arn Hgs if tlu *. ar«- actuaii\ at work whiU- atti*nding i-ollege oi universit> 
l oursi s. \ uri :it di al has i w ritti ii tin the suhjei t of perm im iit edu 
eatioii: I siiari- tlu- view of man> that tins ma\ wi ll lu- tiu' sei-to." t)f higher 
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iMlufatiim which ^mmwh thr most rapiilly nvrr th» lu'xt thri'i* or four lU*- 
i:;nU*s. If aiiults art* brmiyhl ilirrrtlv L'.o the iTiitral follr^u. imj. 
MTsiU farilitirs ami arr taught ah)ii^.si<U» >oiiii^ nuMi aiul NNoinm ilirrct- 
ly out urseroiularv «rhool, it ina\ hr fnonuous!\ bnuM'irial for both 
s'ulfs ami U) ini|)ort:iiit rospn ts chan^M- tlu* rharactiM* of hi^Hirr iMlura- 
tiou for thf ohirr aiul voiuipjrr groups aliki*. 

\ilult riUiratioii, aln aiK librratnl from Ihr trailitioiial forms as- 
sociatiMl with tlir nluratioii of ytuui^' moii an I vnoiiumi, is likrly to bri*ak 
witli all sorts !»f tratlitioiial assuiuptioiis about how hi^hrr luhiratioii is 
arcoiii|)lislir!l. It is likoly to br nuivv ilispr rsfil ami brou^'lit luufh cU)Si'r 
to whrrr |)fo|)lr livf ami wtirk. -\lri\nl\ thr Oprn I'liivorsity in Hritaiii 
lias *liM!|onstratiMl that hi^Mu»r rtiufation at thr hi^rj, stamlaril of ilritisli 
uiiivrrsilii s ran l)r tifrrrrti in nirn ami womrn in thrir own homrs, and 
tins is a Irssiiii that is luMji^r IrarMrtI by similar forms of off-tampus 
ami "rNtrmlriT' riliu'atioii in thr Ihiitrirstatrs ami othrr CMumtrii'S. Thr 
iuM^inativr usr !>f ti»lr\ \sUm, of viilru rassrttrs ami rrniotr eoinputrr 
ronsulrs will ^rrath farilitatr thr provisitMi of hi^hrr nlueatitri outsMt* 
tiir trailitiiHial boumlarirs tif thr imivrrsity or rollr^a. buihlin^',s. Ami 
whilr tlirsf ili'vrlopinrnts arr likrly to tueur first iJi rtwuirrlion with 
aiiiilt riliiratioii, thry ma.\ vrr\ wrll br atlaptrd to thr iMluratitin tif post- 
srromlary yimtli in tin* m»ar futurr. 

CJrowth, ilrmorrati/.atit)n, tlivrsifiration, thrsr arr thr srrular 
tn luls ill hi^hrr iMlm ation that wi' can antiripatr rtmtinuin^ ovrr thr ni*xt 
tlirrr or four ilrrailcs, thou^'h -xi tliffrrrnt ratrs ;uul In tliffrrrnt forms 
iji tliffrrrnt plarrs. If thr futurr wrrt* thr produet ol' thr srrular trrmis 
abmr wr rouhl phui f«>r it with sonn* assuraurr, sonu* srnsr t>f our i.apar- 
it\ Ut luastrr thr tuturr, first intr Urrtua 1 1\ ami tbrn institutitjnally. Mut 
thr futurr is not just thr a^r^'rr^Mtr of srrular trrn*is. it is also full of 
mift)rrst'rn rvi^nts ami ilrvobipmruts whirli sharpl> limit our ptiwi«r to 
antiripatr thr naturr of thr world for v\hirli wr plan, ov t>ur rapacity to 
maki* our plans arhirvr thr rrsults that wr ijitrntl. 



ITS i''()in:si:i;N i)i:vi:Lop\ii:N rs 



lInior« srrn Hrvrlopmrnts takr a numbrr «»f diffrrrnt forms, siudi 
as nrw lrrhni«|in s ;uid ti-rhnohijrirs in indust^ it s, sprrific :uid mormons* 
ly c Minsr«|urnMal histi>ricral i-vrnts, ami brt»:. l rhrui^^rs ui tbr valurs of 
si rtions of thr sorirtv ami nmst rsprrially tif ytiutb. W lui roubl liavr 
forrrast iml\ two nv thrrr tirratirs atjo thr di-vrhipnirnt of An* roniputrr 
intlu.str\ Mr of rlrctronirs niorr ^rmrfallv Thrsr intlustrirs havr af- 
fri tr*! tlir cmnoniirs junl orrupatitinal structnrrs of advaJU'rtI LJiduslrial 
siirirti* s vri*\ rtuistdrrably, and in a riarrowrr prrsprrlivr thr> havr 
^ri-.aiv rlian^ru llu rrsourrrs availabU' to nliu ation. \'it!ro rasst-ttrs, 
ti U vision, romputrrs and Ihr liki* maki- it pussiblr at Irast t«i ima^ijir 
rxtrndrd forms of iiipju r rtluration vrr> diffi'rrtlt from tbr t!<M'n*spon<U 
viU i roursrs «>f thr ' rstrrnal di'^^rrr" brf»)rr Wtirbl War II. 

Sprcifir historiral rvi^nls also affrrt our p«»wrr to ftirrrast thr ilrvr- 
lopi.irn' o! in>,ii:uriii!is. bi .\nu»rir;i thr assass iiiati«nis of .Tolui and 
Kobrrt Krmu'dv rh;uijL^« d thr ptditi( >: (;Ui«l thr rollr^rcs ;Unl un ivrrs itirs) 
of thai nation pi'oftHm<:i> , not Irast through thrir «*ffrrt on thr r\trnt ;Lrid 
duration of Amri'it a's militarv invo'vrmrnt in lndo-( 'hiiia. Tlu' balam*r 
of p,nnirnt.s crisis in lirilain i\tu\ its rffn t on thr liritisii National rbui 
in tlir !ali- sixtirs vrr> substiuitia ll\ nuidifird thr drvi hipmrnt of bi|^brr 
rdm ation in that cunnti > . Or, to tak< a morr sprrulativr r'\amplr/a 
substantial i asijiv. of trnsions brtwri'u lias., anil W rst ami a vrr> sharp 
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foiiti'til nf till* iirins iMcr m:i\ in tlu* I'ntui'f ri'lfasi' ftir liif^lirr fdiu ation 
siil)st;uitial ivsmiri rs in Wfstrrn coiiiitrirs wliit li art* now anvui on lU'- 

riii rr an- also l)roail rluuigcs in v;«lui 'S, in wluilr soi iitii's or In 
major .si'!»nn'nts, whirli riffiM-t liii^lu'r ftliiration, Kor oxanipU*, the 
• luilf unantiripaliMl growth oi i nm iTn lV»r tlu* rnvironnirnt in all iiifhiH* 
trial stM'irtirs will affrrt liif^lu'r fliuation 111 various ways - tlir ouv 
liajul inrrrasins;' tin* ilonuaul for propli* with In^oail i-onil)inations of ad- 
\ani iMi Irarniny in social and tcnduiit a' arras, on tin* titlirr liajid pro- 
vidijig iniportaiil aihlitional i innprtition tor rrsf>urc?fs that nij^ht otlirr- 
wisf ijo to hii^hfi' iMliu ation. Another I'xanipU- is tin* j»rowtli of tin* 
"rountt r rultnrr" in rvi*r>' \\i»strrn soi ioty, ;uiil what is rloarlv a r<*- 
tri*at from n asun anumg sii tl ins »>f middle idass \oiith t«)War«l ium). 
nauantirism ami luironviMUitmal forms of r'rligiosity. Closely rflati't! 
t*> this tluMV is anioui* i-rrtaiJi si I'tions of youth what niii^ht In* I'alh'd a 
i risis *if amhition, niarkiMl in tin* i>rimac\ of nmral i'ons idrrations tuul 
a «|i;i'st for comniiinitv " as against tin* striving for indivi«lual a< hii*vf- 
nifut and a personal l an rr. 'i'hfsi* t hangfs in valuos, tin* s ignif ii :uu c 
of whii h is hard to assrss tiv^r tin* h>ng run, niay have vers great t!on- 
sr«iui*n« «*s f«>r ijistitutions sm h as univ» rsitirs that ar*- f«uuulrd sti sMi>- 
stantiallv on tin* ruli* «)f ri'asoii ami on tin* preparation for adult < nrerrs 
I)asi <l on kJiowh dgf and « \p*'rlisr, 

'I'h**^ hrightrnc'il piditii al ronffrns of iniivrrsit> stud«'nts in tlu* lato 
si\tii's, ami thi* r«*ailinrss tt> i-arry ptilltical artivism into *hf univr»vsity 
itsi lf, hav«* p«>srtl aiiotlirr si»t of pn.Ulrms foi" institutions of higher rdu- 
ratioii, an«i it is difficult to know how that pattt-rn will drvidop in tin* 
(k-iadrs ahrad. In atldition thrrr an- i hangi-s in tin- relations l>«*tw< **n 
thi* gt-m rations, in tin- str« ngth and basis of authority ami in a wlndr 
varii'tv of fiuidanu'ntal hidirfs ami valui-s whirh maki* proi)h'matic- tiu* 
tra«liti«)na! forms t)f ri*lati«)nships in r»ilU*gi*s ami iiniv*'rsitirs. 



KON MS OI'* "iM.XNNrNC;" 



In tli«' :;u i' oi* so murh that is so pr«>hlfmatii- .uid f-'rluitous In 
liisl.iriiaL di*\«'!opiui*nt, as agaijist what l an r«*asonal>l\ In* antit* ipatfd 
as tin- outionn- oi* i*or« si'i*ahk* si i iila r changf, it is useful t»> make a 
<!istin« tioH hi*iwi*i*n what migl t !>«• « a!li'd ' presi* ripti vr planning" aiiil 
''syst« ius piaiuiiJlg". 

I*r« srripti\«- pl;uinijig, th«* kind ih.it is most « onnnonl\ practisc'd 
h\ tin* r;ov«*riUn:;* .ig«'mi«*s ami minis'vPrs of atlvan««d soc i»'ti<s, aims 
to spi l! out in ilftai! llu* si/*- and shapi* of tin* higher filiu ation syst(Mu 
«>v«'r tia n« \t s«*v« ral di*« ad«'S, and tli«' ror.t<*nt and f«»rms of ijistru( ti«>n 
- in hriff, what will Im- taui^ht, ti» whom, to how m;uiy, in what kin<l «d* 
institutions ;uul at what i'\pfnsi\ Pn si riptiv*' planning m<i*ssari 1> 
ri'Nts on an aua[\s;s of sfi ular trrnds (;unl »»niv s«»nii* ol' thosi ), Typi- 
l allv, it hasi's itsi (f on **stimat«*s and proji'i t ions of tin* ik*mand |i»r 
high« r t iliu ation, hoth in tin- population at largi' and In the i.'i*on«»my, 
an«l tin r«\soum s a\ aiial)i»- to higiirr i*diu atl«»n over a period of years, 
S\stems plaiuiijig, h\ eontrast, would have as its aim the evolutitin of a 
s\stem of higher eilnration marked h> diversitv am! flexibility. It would 
not aim t'> spi i if\ Ln lU tail what those instituti«)ns of hlgln r ediu ation 
vvoul<l look iik« , or liow and what the\ would teaeh tt> whom. The dilTc^r- 
enee in tia'si' modes of planning is between planning the spi i ifii- si/.e, 
shape and eoutent of an i dueatioual sssti'm, and piannliig the structure 
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tir loriii of a svstrjii nt higluT (Mluratioii vvhirli is host ;ihli' to rrspoiid 
to tlir ioinbuuitioii of srnilar trrjuls and unforrsrc*n <U*vi'lo|)inrnts, 

Tlir forci's for prrscriiUivi* pl;uiiiiii^ arc (loiiiiiiajit rvi'rs vvIu'IH*, 
drs|Hti' thr fact that tlipy ari» prohahlv inapprtipriatr for a fiitiirr that 
LiU'Viiably iiivolvrs iiMrori^sron drvidopunMits*. Thrv :ir«' doniln;»'it first 
biraiisi- of thr vrrv I'xistriirr of agiMUtiis of mitral eontr«d. 'Thr rxist- 
viH'v of a irntral :;tatr aihnuiistrativr apparatus with thi: p«>vvrr to plan 
prosi riptivrly is thr first ^liarantrr that that will hr thr ftiriii plaiuiiii^ 
will takr. 'I'luM'r is, ui addition, thr illusion that hi^dirr rdiuati«»ii 
ronstitutrs a i losrd svstrin rrlativrlv iiuprrvious t«> lUiforrsrrii drvrh)p- 
i.M»nt^. This is a hangovrr frtnn thr poriod wlini alin«)st thr wlndr tif 
rtUiration roiisistril of roinpiilsorv srluMdiji^ plus a vrrv small systi*ni 
of rlitr hif^hrr rtliii:atioir. thr hulk of planning' f«>r that kin«l of systrni 
was lar^rly a phuuiiii^ f«)r sparr aiid f«>r thr nunihrr «>r trarhrrs urrrs- 
sary for a known population «>f >«>un;»s*^'i'J^. I'Im' f«>rnis and pattt-rns tif 
hr«Md, natlonwidr prrsrriptivr plajuiui^ for primary ;mtl srrontlary rdura- 
tion arr now brin^ atlaptrd to hi^hrr rduration. "S'rt it is rasy to si«r how 
niurh UMJrr vulnrrahU* lii^hrr iMlurati«ni is t«) iuif«u'rsrrn drvrhipmrnts in 
tiu lnu»lt»^^\, histtn'iral rvi.nls and liroatl rhaii^M's in valurs thaii is thr sys- 
trni of primary ajul sn ojulary rduratitui. Thirtl, ^^rowtli itsidf stiiiuilatrs 
prrsr ripf ivr planiiiii^r tin* morr hi^Hu'r rdui'atioii ^r«>ws, tin* niorr inoiiry 
is nrtuU'il r<»r it, thr niorr intrrrst tlirrr is in it anuni^^ lar^rr parts of 
thr population, thr ^rratrr dimnuid thrrr is for ti^lit rtiiitrol ovrr its 
shapr aJid rosts. 'riu^ ^^rowiiif^ «h'iii:uiil for acrtKUitahility of lii^Hirr iMlura- 
tion, for its ability to drmonstratr its rffirii'nr\ in thr arliirvrnirnt of 
mamlatril .anl buil^rtcMl joals, ijirvitably traiislatrs itsrif uito ti^ditrr 
controls and prrsrriptivi* plaiUiLn^. lUit this rontrol laJi only hr rxrrrisiMj 
ratituially in trriiis of availal)lr knowlrtlgi' Ijasrd on forrsrcahli* trends 
and projivlioiis. Tlu' ^rt>wtli t>f lii^hrr rdui atitiii, ^ivrn a prrsr riptivr 
rtHitnd systi'in, plarrs i-vrr ^n^atrr tlrmaJitls on that systrni to inaLntaui 
and uu rrasr its i i>ntrt>l i>vrr nuiiihrrs and rosls, strurturrs and stall- 
<lai ds. 

Prrsi-ripiivr phuuiLiii; iiivol viJijj that kiinl of riosr contnd has how- 
* vrr vrr> littli* fU^xihility to rrspond to thr uiiforrsrrn, and a vrry slow 
rrsponsi* rate in nrw drvi'lopnirnts. |ji addition, it politiri/rs Jii;ui> 
rducational issurs hy loratuig tlu* kry tln isions in rrntral political a^rn- 
ri« s. lUit, prrh;»ps most important, prrsrriptiv • plaiuiiiif; h> mitral 
phuinln^ a;^riu*irK dors not ;uid prrliaps raiuiot rrratr ^rnuijir divrrsity 
in thr forms :umI strurturt s of hi^MK*r rtluration, although divrrsity itsrif 
i *>nstitutrs tli«* major rrsourci* that hi|;lirr rdurati«Mi has for rrsptiiiding 
to thr lUiforrsrrii as wrll as to thr antiripatrti tirvr hipmrnts :uid srrular 
trtMids of modrrn soi!irty. 

Crntral .m>vrrnui^ hotlit»s trnd to r\rrt prrssurrs t*>ward lUiiform- 
ity anions tlu* institutiojis uiulrr tlirir laiiitrtd. Thrsr trndrm irs arr 
tuily slowrd h> thr formal alloralioii of thffri rnt fuiirtitiiis tt> diffrrrnt 
srrtors an«l arr ii«»t ri-vrrsrd, as th*\v arr for rxajuplr in Britain's 

binary" svstrin. Tiirrr arr s(»vrral prrssurrs for uniformit> or t*«in- 
vi-rgrncr assor'iatrd with ciMitral fiovrrniui'ntal routroi ovrr lii^hrr rdu- 



ration: 



i) 



thr uniform appliratitiJi of admijiislralivr forms and prinr ipir.s, 
as iii furniulas luikiii/^ support to riirolmnits, f<M*mulas ^tivrrn- 
ing iuiilduii; standards and thr provision and alloi*alion of sp.u-r, 
rnrinulas ^[ovi rnijig rr.srarrli supp«»rt, rttr. 

broad iiornis of rejuity, whirli prrsr »*ibr rtpial trralmrnt ftir 
"rt|U : valriit** units uiulrr a singlr ^ft»vrriiing body; 
illr ri*asingl> stron«4 c»^alitari;ui valurs whirli drfilir all tliffrr- 
rnri'S anmn^; puhlir institutions - in thrir fuiirtioiis, stajulards 
an«i supp(»rt - as uu^rjU itahlr. 



ii) 



iii) 
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\(hl in thosi* till* U'lKli'iU'v for uistitutioiis to cimvor^c toward tin* 
forms ;uul pi^actii'rs of tlxv most prestigious luod^ls of hiir|u»r iMlUfatioii, 
a trniliMu y wliicli o|:i»ratos iiulopoiuliMitly of ^ovrniiiuMit rrmlnd, ;uul \vr 
sfi* that t\\v forces uorkijiij against diversity in liii^lier iMiueation are 
very strong at a time when i Npansion inereases the needs for <liversifiea- 
tion of forms and fiuietions bey(»nd that widrh prt'sently exists. 

In many t-ountrii's tlu* struggle to contaui diversity takes tlu* form 
of :m effort to maintain tiglit controls owv st;uidards, t-osts, fiuietions, 
forms and so forth, all in the service of the trachtional values of higher 
imUu ation. Diversits is seen not only as a thri'at to the pow er tUv 
state oM'r a luajoj- claiin;uU on public resoui'ui s, as a threat to orderly 
governmental ;uid bureaucratic process and as a rliaHenge to the norm's 
of i i|uity and iM|ualily: »liversity is alsii seen as aeaili-mie anarchy and a 
thriMt to the traihtioiial values of higher i'ducation itsi'4\ 

Thi're is hi ri* in part a hostility t«) the niai*ki't vvhieh is si'cn, cor- 
rci th, as subvi'rsi\i' oi' prescriptive iMHitrtds ;uhI as I'Hihodying thi- 
nnsterx »»f thi- iui»|ualifi»'d ovrr what «>uglit to be a pi'oti^cted spheiu* of 
cultural lifr. \dd to this thi- relation of grow th to high costs and public 
iiccouutability, ;uid thi* consiMpu'nt rationalization of adiuijiistration in 
the sei-vii * of effii ii'iu v , ;uid we sei' how stnuigare the fiuHM's making 
for prescriptivi- phuuiLng. I.'verxwlu'rr oui* sres thi* tlistaste of central 
gt*vernnu iital agrm ii»s foi* thr lucssim^ss and unpriMhctaliility of genuini* 
and evtilvini; di\i'rsit\ , ami llu'ir coiiIijiuimI effurts to bring their systems 
back lunler ci^ntrol ami al«>ng di*sire»l liiu's of devi*lopment One inay 
ask whether that tendi»ncy, whii'h i*mei'ges mt>re strongly durijig the 
eonfusitins ;md luu i*rtainties of tr;uisition from elite to liiass higher edu- 
eatton, is in fact likely to produce the kind of divi*rse system appropriati* 
ti) mass higher ethieation, 

Tiieri- are coiuiter fori*es which help to sustaiji and even increase 
liversitv ill lii^^he r I'ducatiou (iuid tlu»se, of course, var\ iji strength in 
cliflerent ctimitries). In soim* phu es tlu'ri* is a nmltipUcity of govern- 
mental bodies ijivol.vi«il iji higher I'ducation: tin* Uniti*d States is an extreme 
cast- iii this respi^ t. Mori* gem*raU>, tlu»re are variations in the degree 
of d!versit> of sourci's i)f support, both of public and private funds. Third, 
the ilesirabilit\ of diversity of forms arid functions in higher education is 
being inereasingl\ recognized by politii'ians and educators, iUid this leails 
tt» efforts to en ati* ami defend thi'Si* institutional diffei*cnces through 
h gislative ;ual budgi*tar\ mi»;ms. (I ) lii addit'tin, there is a growing 
sensy of the Liiadei |ii;ie\ of Ihi- existing iMlucational forms ;uul a growing 
n ailijM-ss to pr.>viiU' support for iMku ational innovations on every levid 
t»f hii^fu r i*cluc;ition. Perhaps most imp»)rL;uit, rapiti growth and large 
si/e uiiike it nior* diffiiult for gt)vernijig agencies to impose uniform 
patterns in s\sti*ms alre;id\ vi*r\ large ;jnd iliviM'se. 

rile growth of Institutions ;ind systems toward m.iss luglu'r educa- 
tion puts ;i strain on ailmijiistrativi* slriuturi's designed for a smaller, 
simpler, t lite s\sieui, aJld activities bt giil in idude the contnds of ;ui 
overburdeniMi ;jiul umliM'staffed administration. l*'inally, whetlu'r or not 
it is desirabii-, it Is diffieult to r;itit>iiali/.i* the mult iplii* ity of fiuictions 
;uid aetivitii's that go o!i w itluti highi'r cdUi-atitMi. Much of what is done 
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ill hi.4ilu'r oiluration is rsntiTir and liaisl to luulfrstaiul for an.vom* oul- 
siilf a narrow annlrniir or profi*ssioiial spn ialiU. This nfar monopoly 
withm tlir at adrniu' worlil of spiTial i/rd knowliMl^o about tin* naturr of ' 
i\\v arailrniif firlils, tluMi' luvtis ajul riM|uironu'nts, is ihv ultimato basis 
of arailrniir autonomy ruul slows (tluHigli it may not prevent) ratirmaU/a- 
tion ami i\w application of standardi/tMl fornuilas ^'ovrrnijij; admissions, 
ac aihMnir standards, support, workloads, rtr. (This is, of course, the 
morr trm* whrrc thr kiiowh'dijf base is jjrratfr ami thr iiitflUvtual au- 
thorit\ of thr arath'Uiics I'onfi'rnrd is hi^'hrr - whirh is wh> academic 
autouonis is tlrffntlftl nu)rr surcrssfully in tditi* institutions.) 

Thr nudtiplirit\ t)f aoadoniir activitii-s an<l ihr spcriali/rd know- 
Irilgi' rtM|uir»Ml to assess or fvaluatf them interferes alsu w ith tlie flow 
t«i the top ni;ina|,M'nuMit t)f an institution of areurate and st;uulardi/<Ml 
ijiformatiiai nbout what is gtunt' within it, ;uid this is partii'uhirly true 
for higher governmental at'<*neies ami authorities. The resulliji/r areas 
of ignoraiiee and obst:urit\ make it more difficult to develop staiu'anll/.etl 
proceilures mid formulas, and tluis sustain diversities. 

Systems plminiii'^, by etmtrast, wiuild aim to stren^nheu the turees 
nmkiJi^; for iHversity in higher education. It would, fur example, iji- 
erease tlie r:uige ;uid tliversity of governing agi'Ueies and stjurees at sup- 
port: it wouhl encourage lui increase in the range of fuuctituis perftirnuMl 
ami constituencies servetl by the system (though not necessarilv by ;ui 
iniliviiiual iJistitution); it would cn-ate f«)rms of budgetary ctjutrol ui th' 
service of aceountahil ity tliat tlo not impose tin* same ftirmulas, slaiulards, 
or criteria of "i-ffiidcnt pei'forinance** on all parts t)f the system. It 
wouhl. In the terms t)t' this paper, th'fend elite institutions in ;ui emergijig 
system of mass higher education without allowing the old elite ijistitutions 
to impose their forms, stmid trds and costs on the new institutions or on 
thi- s>sti*m as a whole. 

Pliumiiig for a system marki-d l>\ diversity runs agaijist the habits 
and structures of eilucational planning in most f iuropean i<iuntries. Phui- 
ning for liivcrsiiy clearK ijivolves risks, whereas prescriptive planning 
givt^s tlu* ilhisiun of nu etijig a ct»ntingent future more effectively (though 
t|uite possibly the r-cverse is tiiie). Prescriptive plaiuiing anti the central 
adniijiistrativc ;ui(l contrt)l structures which maVe it possible ari\ as 
suggesteil ea idler', the enemios of diversity b'»cause diversity makes 
prescriptive plaiuiijig and c(mtn)l more difficult ;md because it violates 
the principles of iM|uitabh* treatment by gov«*rnmenl agencies and e(|uality 
of status of public iiistitutions. I \»r these and other reasons it seems 
unlikch that thosi* goverium*ntal agencies which /lavc the responsibilify 
for higher eilucation can or wil'. surrender tlu ir control. 

Tims, on balaui e, it wouhl appear that in ni»)Sf ''.uropean countries 
the forces working against gi nuine tlicei*sit\ in hig!n*r etUu ation are 
rather striMigi'r than tluise working tt» sustain or ijierease it. 'I'his may 
be di'hatabic. III which case it s ;ui issui* which tieserves further e<uiipar- 
ativf study. Uut if tiiat assumotion is true, then several i|Ueslions de- 
Sf*rve close atUMititMi: 

i) Is increasing I'ontrui over the foi-ms autl liuietuuis of highe • 
ctlucation by ci»ntral public agencies av aiitijoi'ities an inevit- 
able ci)ncomit;uit of e\p;uision :uid ijicre ised ct»sts * 
ii) Is the (increasijig) role t)f publitr auth<»rities pn^sently a force 
working against diversity in higher education, in their fiuu:ti«)n.s 
anti standards, their modes of goVern;uu e, their forms of 
ijistru'*tion. their sources of support ;uid thei/ I'clatinn tt> other 
i!\stitutLons of soci«'t\? 
iii) If so, are these *\stamlanli/uig** tendencies ijilu rent iJi eentral 
ijoN t^nuoent il control, <u* is it possible for central governing 




and fuKinc iiitj a^om ii»H to fmiclion m \va\s that sustain iuul 
incrraso thv ilivorsity in !uRlu»r ivlu(*ation? If so, what g(ivfrn. 
ing ami fiuidbig stmicturi's wouhl have that c^ffcrt, and what 
pruici|>U»s of operation wouhl govrrn thrir activitU»s? How 
can off*>rth to supptirl diviTsiU bv sustaiiu'd against tlu» pc)li- 
tioal prrssuros bi almost all advanced industrial soi i^tii s 
arising out of (a) the norms whii h prc\scribo iMpiitablf tn^at- 
nirnt of all roniparablc units iUid (b) growing ogalitari;ui 
sontinionts ;aid policies? 



CONCLUSION 



Neoilloss tti say, it is impossible* to say anythiJig vviy specific 
that would bv at thv sixmv time time for all tlie emerging forms of higlier 
education in 15 or 20 complex inilustrial societies. Therefore, to t r\y 
:mything that might bo useful, or at least intc^restiiig, it is necessary to 
earr\ the disinission onto a somewhat higher level of abstraction. Hut 
this means, as suggested earlier, tliat tlic remarks made cannot be true 
in (k»tail for :uiy mstitution or even :my single national system, 

Nhn^eovt r, this paper is not intemled to increase or ilisseminate 
knowledge in the way, for example, tliat a statistical report or compar- 
ative survey of some emerging educational patterns docs. U is rather 
an effort to suggest a way of tliLnking about tlie ilevelopment of highi r 
education in adviuiceil societies, :uid to provide a way oi framing a set 
of interrelateil questions about tliis development. Many of mv apparently 
confident assertions will be cliallenged, and some may in fact be empir- 
icalh wrong, at least in places. Hut that is less import:mt tli:m whether 
the questions thus raised, tlie problems iuul issues thus iilentif iiii, are 
iJi fact the problems, issues, dilemmas of liiglu r eilucation that educators 
am! politic iiuis, students and eiti/ens, face in societies whose systems 
of higher eikieation .ire nioviiig fi*oni elite to mass forms. The aim of 
the* paper was to lielp identify lunl clarify tliose questions, :uul not to 
answer them, hi kee ping w itli niv eviilent bias in favour of divei sity, 
I can only hope that even if tlie questions that liigluM* education in adv:mced 
societies face are similar, thcMr ;uiswers will be different. 
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ACCESSIBILITY TO POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT 



csiriioDucTfois: 



Tlif lutiin* ilcvi'lopnicMit of post-si'coiiilarv I'llucation is facod vvitli 
:i tuinibiT 1)1* iuic^'rtamtit*s, particularly iii ri*lation to tlio ,si/.c and nature* 
i)f tlu* ik'tnand, t\\v anuiunt of availabU* rcsourci'S cmd the possibilitii*s 
fur liradiiatfs to fijul auitaMu rmployniont. These uncertainties may to 
a lart»e i»\tent bi* asfribeil to t \v liifficiilties involved in devising and 
introilurLrig striiutural refornis. 

Oiu* oi the* t riic'al proMenis facing tht* authorities whose task it 
is to promote stinctural ri*ft rnis in pt)st-seeondary education, in the 
absi-nco of ;uiy prescriptive pliuuiiJig measures which vvouUI give the 
systi-ni a prct-isf orientation, is tt) ri*concile ixichvidual deniand \^itli tlu* 
iv(|uirements in skills :uid (jiialifications. It is no easy task to reconcile 
such inherently <hffi*rent objectivi*s. Nevertheless this could ptTliaps 
be a jliievfd b\ ijitn)tliu- iJig new ailnussion pol!"ii»s and proci*dures, by 
inodlf\ini;' llit» stnictiUH* ;uul orgiuiisation of studies ;uiil by iiieorp«)rating 
into iNlucation a niori* clearly ck'fuied vocational coinpcinent. 

Tin* pui'posc of this paper is to give a brief outline of the major 
trftuls ill till* (h»\i*lopinent of higher i*ilucation from the point of vii^w of 
the probliMus of access ;aid of the relationship between liigiu'r i?ilucatiiin 
and eniploNinent. ]'*hially, a number of (questions will be put forwarii 
for discussion. 



i)i:\ i:i.()iMi!;?<'r OK iiiciii:k i:i)Ijc\\T[()N 
AM) i>iu)nij:.\is OK Acc'KssiiiiLrn- 



Till* dfvi'lopnient »)f higher education in OllCl) Mem'>er c«>iuitrii*s 
lias bv*en govern*^! b\ vavious objectives, hi nu)St cast s, the primary 
objt-ctive has l)i'en to copi* with indivichial (h*m;aul while at the sanu* time 
cjidi avouring to aclu»*vi* otacr aims, particularly that of promoting etjuaU 
»t\ of edvieatlonal opportiniity. The first of tlU'Si* objectives woultl appear 
to have been aeliicvi*d ami the (k*mand sa^isfii'd tluuiks to a rapiil incri*asi' 
in tlie rcsiiiu'ci's allocati^d to this sector ;uitl tci a considerable expaiision 
t)f ijitakc capacities, How;»ver, the si/e and naturi* of tliis denuuid, par- 
ticulariv Lii Luropi^, nmali to a large i»\ti»nt iU»termuied by the seiec- 
titm processi'S operating (U.rLjig secondary i*(kication. A nund)i*r of 
higher i thu atiojial establis unents stipulate ailditional entry reciuirements 





NNliu li tniil in wbxfnvvv vvvUuu tlis|>aritii»s in p;irti< if)atioir. but tlifsi* 
niaiiily influnu o tin* distribution ni ^^r;nlu:iti»s ni* lon^'-cycU- stHMUulary 
iMhkatii)ii aiUDUg varitius br:uu lu*s ov typi'S of stu'ly an<l ilo nut |U'i»vcnt 
tin* vast niajiuMty iii' tlirni ivmu cMubarkiny t>n liiylu»r cMlurational i*nurso«, 

Durui^ tin* past fifteen > cars, many reforms of scHUMUlao ecUa a- 
tiiMi have bi rn uUriMluiuMl ui liUi'opo. At U)n\ rr sfiMiiularv lovel, i'i?rtaln 
strurtiiral ri^iJities liavf i)fLn rlinilnaUMl ami unduly cMrly stri*aniuig 
has briMi ptistponril. Tliougli tlii se I'luuigc^s liavr UrlpiMl in iiu reaSf and 
to diN* rsif\ tin* potential tieniand for hii^lu r rduration, they have* affeetetl 
neitli*«r thi' stiiieturi* of uppv'r secM)ndar\ etUuation (exfc^pt in tin* ease 
n[ Sweden) nor the proceiUires and prineiples ji,M)verning aihnlssion to 
liiglii'r i*(lui'atit)n. Tlieri' is still a sharp divisiiai in upper secondary 
edueatitm bi'tuei-n ^'eneral teehniral streams leailin^ in ln^lu*r stutlies, 
anti vt)i ationa!U orienti'd streams whieh in general preirUaU' the eontiii- 
uatitm of further studii's. Tlu' ehoiee of siM i»nilar> levid et)ursi's rt>n- 
stitiit*«s :i forn .)f preliunnar.s strfainiug into c ertain types i)r hriuudies 
of iii4lu*r i-duealion, Mori'over, tlu- prestige attaeluMl U) ei*rtaiji hmg- 
evi ir universi y riuu'ses ami the professions U) whitdi thes leati helps 
lt> nia.ataiji a ..tr«)nt; dfUiiinil for tlu* general si'tomlars striMms whicdi 
prepare students fi)r these courses, This state of affairs helps tt) ae- 
ei ntuate tin* rao\ a! d istiiU'tions betwi-en tlu* varii»ns upper seetUMlar> 
strrams ;uitl to reinforei' ei-rtain iJUM|Ualities relatiMi tt) sturial haek- 
groiuid or to se\ uhic h infUienei' the studi'nt's rhoiee of rtuirse. 

Measuri's tt) reetlfs this situatii)n - for e\ainph' offering gra«luate« 
t)f voi ational sn-ondars rdneation, or fven pt*o|)U» who rave n«)t tMun- 
pleted thrir seromlars sirhooiing, tin* possibility «>f going on in higher 
edueation - lia\*' had little effeet. The expansion tif higher etUu;ati«iii 
has n-sulteil l» oni tin- gnmth in th** nund)er *)f graduates tif long-rycde 
sei iiudarv i i.urses who, not having ree**iviMi ;ui> training uliii h U'ads 
dirt-elK to a job, fr'*i|uentl\ have no t hcdire but tt) endMrk Upon higher 
stiidirs. 

This »*\|)ansion has most fn(|uent!y oeeurred within the tra lititiUal 
strueturrs of the :;\sti*m. It has not radieally aff-u tetl thr» traditional 
:idin:ssiiin erit» ria, partieularl> in tin* lase »>f l!uropo;ui luuversities, 
nor till- stiiieture of ihosr siiuli*'s IfSivJUMl \n [irepare ih»' tditf of set ontl- 
ary b-vel students for a small number of prtiffssitnis enjtiving high soeial 
status. ( i rtaijiU thr p;ittiM'n of stud* nt c hoice has altercMl sliglitK, but 
atti nipts to ailapt this, even in the aggregati*, to tin* «|Ua I if ieation *nM|uiri*- 
nn nt.-^ anti to tlu* av:iilabb i inploynient opportunities have by and larg< 
failed. >tndi iits luiM* pref* r»'i»d to embark up«in bing-i \t le pt)st- 

I'lula r\ roiirsi's ih-.-,pi!r tlii. ttlurts made to di-v* lop slmrt-rsi |. sindies. 
i.-anv turniJig away froni si iiiitifie and tei lciical d: sc* ipl Iju's in favtuir 
of tlu liuinan itii s. 

\t ria- sauM* timi', * \|);a»sion has gi ium- ited situations whieh l all 
for v.»mpi.*tid> new po!itiv:d initiative's. I ligla r eduration is toda\ in- 
tended fo^ a lu w and much nior** hetfroMcn^'ous student *'id ien** le^' eom- 
pos*-.l of \oun.!» pi'opU- and ailults whos** baekgrounils. interests and indi- 
viilUal aptitudes w idi Is differ, 

I'la* di've!i»pnu nt of mass eilueation calls for radical reforms :uid 
ai pcirlieular for !M*»\i; di\ ers if ir^tion ol'iurriiada ilt sign* il ti* meet th*- 
ur* Mlrr r:iji.ue .f m »«ds .md inti rrsts, la most systems, luiwfvcr*, and 
* s|)rri;i!ly in i-'ucopr, ihr major r* nia ill LJig political pi'obb in is tin* ;<d- 
justment of I iiuditioas of ai ia ss to post-.iei-oinlarN tMluiatit)n. 'Ibis is 
in faa tin* |)roi)MMii s* lei tion. It is difficult to (len> that sonn* fo?Mn 
o»* s» U t tion is unavoid;d)b«; tlir i ru^'i d prt)blem is to pi pbu r tin* pre- 
si nl, a r» \ rrs.ob sr!» i:tion process whieii is bascil on sot'ial criteria 
and v.hirh i*t,ntinu* s tti «»prr..t*- tbrt)ugbout setroudary < ilueatioa, by a n* w, 
nior* it|u:tal>l» nn'tbod off* rijig the various social groups (youn;; p**opii 



iau\ |)artk*ul:u'l\ cnlults) mon* i*(|u:il opportunities of iu'coss to liiglior 
i'tliuation; a nu'thod wliic li is nion- :uii»|>tabli- to society as a wliolf :incl 
olli* wliii'li i'ai] appliiMi tlii*ou^hi>ut tlio Ufotinu* of tlu* unlividual. 

IMtiniati'K , tin* solutions wliii h art* adoptiMl to attain sui'li aim 
am* linkcil to f>olitii'al prioritii's iH»fU»ctbi^ the liii'Varcliy of j^joals ns- 
si^U'd io tlu» i»iluratioii svsti iu :uhl tlu* pivfiMH*nui»:; of .socii'tv or tin* 
stati- Ln tlu» inattiT of I'duratiou. Moiv spoi ifiralK , tin* ri'forni of si»- 
U'vtion proii'duiM's will result m I'liangi's in tin* naturi» of qurd ificatinns 
(sidi«)lastii* ;umI .iIIut) iH**|uiriMl for acci^ss to higlirr i'ducation, ui avail- 
abU; inlakt^^capaiitii's (with spivial ri*fiMvnci» t*) tlu* appliuation of 
nuuirrus cTausus) ;un! In nirtliods sidivtion, I'itlirr ijisidi* tlio liiglior 
i*iiui atii«i I'stahi isliiui'irvS (i'\aniiuatii)iis, Ifsts, orientation and solf- 
assi*ssnu*tit of results, quotas, Uittrrk^s) or outsidi* tlirni (during si-c- 
onilar> i*ilUi:atiou ov in tin* l iiursi* oT profi-ss ional I'luploynn-nt). 



pos r-si:c()M).\KY iiducA'i'ion 



riu* piMniars fraturi- of tlu* traiisi'orniation <»f tlu* i»niployniont pat- 
ti'rii is a growing di*ni:aid for skills. I'liis I'xplauis i\\v diffifultifs f\- 
piTi**ni*i*d toilav !n ;. oiuig gi'aduati*s, pai tii.ularly tliosf who liavi* rt'CiMVi^l 
a gi'niTal iuiivi*rsity i*<!ui ation, bi fbidbig i*inplo\ iiUMit r*)nuni»nsurati* w ith 
tlu'ir *iualifications, Sinci* tlu* number of liigli-U»vid posts has not bu 
i*ri*asi*il at th** rati* at whii'h highi*r r(hu*ation has di*v<.'h)pi*d, thm* is 
i*urr*iitly a fi*ar of uiuU*r-i*inph)yniiMit or (U*pri\; iation of *h*grfi's (''down- 
want nioljiiity* ). lUit, will tin* flow oi* gra<luati*s in its turn not givi* risi* 
to iu*\\ ih*vidopnu*nt tri*iids in tin- patti-rn of i'n»ploynii*nt? Tlu* availability 
of lM*tt**r i*ilui:ati*d, niori* hii*hly skilh»il pi*rsoiuud ^ivi*s proniisi* of a n^*w 
im*ri*as<- ui proilui tivity ajid this "inflow *»f brabis might In* i*\pivti*d to 
boijst tin- ilMiaiuisin ot' tin- i*i;i)nonni* structuri*s, tlu'ri^by U'ading to a 
fulU*r satlsraction of social iii'i*ds. 

rii*.' dfwlopnunt of fducatioii has, bi fatt, r^*^;uiti**l in a ihaiigi* of 
tlu' ri*ui*wal imvluuiisnis bi ail occupation I sectors. Longer sch*)idbig 
iMtnlributi's to turiiuig th** \ounger gi'iu-ration awa\ fr*)ni uidustrial iMii- 
ploMtuitt ;uid iji particular t'roni naaiial work. Tlii* (h* wlopiui'ut of edii- 
i ation has help^ il to i*osti*r tlu* thi*orci'cali> i)r'»*nti*d occupational si'i tors 
and I'uni tion^ to the di triincnt «)f others which sonictinn*s call for skills 
that ari- nior*- complex ;uid mon* difficult to ac(|uirc. liookbig oc\ ond 
niert- siatiswii s, oiu- n:iglit qui-stion the i»\ti*nt to which the ik'velopnient 
of t due.it .III has lu lpi'd ii» raisi- Ihi' avi*ragi* h*vi*l of skills. (I ) 

r«»r stiim \« ars ;i lu-w plu nonn iion lias lu-iii e.>u*rgbig, that is tin* 
I'm i liia'. a di ^rl•»• nr dipionia is no loiu;i r a guarantiee of iMup|oyuu*nt. 
^ Mun., :*.!Mdii:iti*s itVK afieeti'd l)\ uni*nipio\ nu nl. Shoidd uu' conclude 
that tiii-re ;iri- to'i inan\ gratluates, aiori* in fai t thtia caji liC absorbed 
b> till* e( i)iii)m\ • Should pri*sent-day diffieultii'S be atti'ibuted to i*\ces- 
si\i v-)ral:oual ambitions i»n tlu ir part * Oi* are such euiplo\inent dif- 
fii ulties Id 1)1 si iii as a sign that forraal I'diu ation is not gl ared to the 
needs of • mploymentV 

hi sevi ra! countries (Swetk»n, United States, United Kuigdom) sonn* 
«)f Uii SI- uitii-s eouid rightl.N be asei'ihed to an lUlfavourable economic 



.1* H* *. "^i.mI w Ml* i:. .1* .1' .il »<t lU. .ij>fil» ill' »»» I »»i:»rnM;fi* I'tlVi ti.fi . In f}ii* 
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Situation. It i also possible that Xwv vt\\m\ incroasf ui tlio supply of 
grailuati'S lia? aAv thviv uito^jratiou into tlio labour kn w ililTiouU, the 
oi'ononiic stnunuivs boiuj; uiiablo to absorb tiu'iii sli'ai^rhtawav. Moro- 
owr, soino of ilKSi* iliploiuas aro awanicii for now cuursos or by now 
iiistitutiojis whicli arc unfaniiliar to oniplovors or which pi*oviilo trniiiiiig 
hi skills for which tiic ilcniaml is still Uniitiul. Lastlv, it mav well be 
that salaries offcreil to yoxm^^ ^M^ailuatcs haw been jiulgcii to lie ijUHletmatc 
;uiil iliscimrageii them from takhig a job inunechatclv. The extensive pos« 
sibilitics of substitution of different yraiiuatcs for i\ single job, wiiich 
has been reeorUeii by several surveys, suggests that ui the long term 
the eeononiN possesses a fairly extensive absorption capacity iii this 
respect. It tiuis seems premature to speak of jui over-production of 
grailuates, ;uiil it is debatable w hetiier tiiis argument eouhi be put for« 
wan! to justity niea«ures ilesigned to limit access to higiier education. 
Dvcr ;uul beyond this, however, tiie difficulties facuig grailuates would 
appear to call Iji i|uestion certalji stxnictural inibahuices whicii might be 
attrioutcil (i) to n failure to gear the vocational component of iiigiicr train- 
inj^ courses to corresiumdijig occupations, ;uul (ii) to the lack of co-ordin- 
ation oi admission polii icsr: am )ng thr variiuis braJiciies i:f iiigiier educa- 
tion ami also the l;u k of iiarmoni/ation between tiie content of tlu\sc vari« 
ous trahiing courses and the corres|)onding admission policies, 

The ti'cnd towards voi-ationally oiMcnted mass higher education 
*)bliges governments to face tin- concivte proiilcni of dcfinijig :uid ijitro- 
ducuig a voyational eoinponent Ljito education^^ (1 ) at both tliic upper scc- 
iMiilary Icvi^l ;uid the higher level wiiere in most countries vocational 
i'dueation aJid general i'ducation are too rigidlv differentiated. It appears 
necessar\ t»)da\ to make the rontent of tulucation more dircctlv relevant 
to working life: emphasis is cvcx-y where laid on the m-cd for n'lore prac- 
tical trniiiiiig and for better pUumed spciuali/.atlon, less exclusively 
locuscd upon research. The concern to make cilucation vocationallv 
oriented raisi«s the further question of dcfuiing ^'clusters of skills^' as a 
basis tor admission policies. Until now, nunierus clausus lias frequent- 
ly been the *)nl> procedure proposed iji this comiection. 

Lastly, one *)f the rauses of the present imbalance between educa- 
tmn and employment lunloubtcilly li*'s in the autonomous development of 
the educational sx>^tem and hi the ahstiiec of ;uiv appropriate mechanisms 
to co-onluiate education ;uid empU ymcnt. The hicorporation of a vocation- 
al eomponent into higher education presupposes the development of closer 
iuiks betwi^en education ;uul eniph)yment, either at the policy-makuig 
U'vel or at the iiistitutional level. This tivnd ean bi' observed in siiort- 
CNcU* or part-time post-sceondary courses but seUlom relates to the 
higher education ssstiMii as a whole. 



'nii:\ii:s i'ok discussiok 



Tin- attempt to ivc«)ncilc vai'ious oi^ jei tivi's: 

- In atlaptijig admissi«)n pnlieies iuul proin'«lures, 

- In modifs ijig the structun* and orgtuiisation uf stuilics, 



. . .. -uummI I omp»Mioi:i 111 L'lh.i Miii>ii slionkl l>i» iMlani cil i\x irirrodiu riiMi of an edii- 
i ali.KMl . \'::ijv>.:ci!i \no,: thi> "'.v.....: uinjHUkMii woiM he rclUvlCil Iti Ihc CiMiccpiiOli of cm- 
pliuiiji':;! ai:J l arcor as vscll .«s ii; r.rihcr iiaiiriiu'. poln'ii. 



!();; 



- by iiu^Drporating a uioi'o cloarl.v dofiiuHl Vi>catumal i'i)in|umont 
into odiication, 

loails ti) till* fi)lU)\\ lug tlioiucH for clisoussinii: 

i) In most Kuropt*an Menibor couutricrf ono of the major |>rol)liMU8 
is to c'o-oriliuato ailini«sion prociHlurcs among tlu* various 
branclu's of higluM' cilucation an«l to l)otter adapt tlioni to tlio 
new stiulont clirntolo, Tlu' uihhI for studiMit s. .ration is an 
ini'Vitablf oiu', jnstifii'd l)otli bv tho i»\i.stt'ni'f . l finani'ial 
constraints and bv tlio I'onrorn to bring* the di^'i'lopnu'nt of 
lui);ln*r cilucatiini luuK^r control anil to meet moro fully tlu* 
nooils of s|)ccific gron|)S (adults, for exampU^). 

ii) The varions |)roposoil clianjji'S in admi.'ision policies sliould be 
eonsidcreil: for example, tlu» striMi^hcning or adjustment of 
current regtilations, tlie ostablislmu .11 i)f difl'i*rent i^rientation 
cycles, self-assessment for students, the introduction or ex- 
tension of nuinorus clausus, :uid thi* applii'nti<)n of new proced- 
ures (qui>tas, lotti'ries anil so forth). The liarmoni/ation of 
these various methods tliroU4;lu)ut the i'ducatii)nal system (for 
example, hetwi'on long university i»du% ation and shoi'l-cycU- 
studies) has bccomi' a matter of vital importance, 

iii) The effects of each t)f thcsi* selection methods must bo evaluat- 
ed. If the aim is to |>romoti» proceilures thnt are loth iujiiitablc 
and effi'ctive, the criterion of effii*acj^ will probabix* tend to 
si-li'ct the best (|ualified and most highly motivate*, candidates 
wliose chances of successfully completing the course are great- 
I'st: while the concern for equity w ill temi to foster the admis- 
sion of students from all groups and particularly from those 
which up till now have freijuently bivn i*limijiated h\ existing 
selection methods (adults, Wi)men, young people from uniler- 
privileged social groups or niijioritii*s), 

iv) The concept of Jiualification for admission to post-sei*onilary 
I'llucation should be red(*fined. At present it is basetl on aca- 
ilemic criteria: tin* acc|uisition of general loiow leilge :uid the 
award of a secondary school-leaving i*ertificate, Tlu» intro- 
iluction of reforms iji upper si*condary education togi*ther with 
the proposed uicorporation .)f a voirational coni|)onent, i. e. 
courses desigiu*d to prepare stu*lents for higher edui ation, 
should help to moilify this i*oncept of (|ualifii'ation. Its content 
shoulil also hi* broadiHied to taki* into account the a^'Cjuisition 
i>f i>ccnpational skills (for the admission of adults) anil of other 
than |)urel\ acadi*mic criieria. 

v) An I'ssential feature of tlu* m*w ;idmis-;ion policies is the diver- 
sifii*ation of options, clunnels of ai*c« ss and tin* structure of 
studii»s. Sevi'ral nu'asuri's have bcvn intr«iduci'«l for this pur- 
pose: the reform of tlu' first years of study (e. g. the DiplAmc 
il'elUiU^s nniversitaires gi'nerales in l''rance (DDUC)), tin* re- 
structuring of curricula in tt*rms of units (i*ri'dits), the «»xton- 
sion of tlu* range of options and opportunitii»s to n^tura to the 
i'ducali«)n s\stiMn, ini*reasiMl possibil itii'S of transfer between 
the difl\»riMit typi's of l ourse, and the i-reation of ni'w eikU!ati«)n 
institutions are but a few i*xampU»s. This diversification shouUI 
lu iki* it possible to satisfy all typi's t)f diMnands ami in parti- 
cular those from adults. 
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vi) The restructuring of studies* which is a vital issue, raises 
the problem of the distribution of students within the system 
and the extent to which it corresponds to the employment 
structure* The solution to this problem lies partly in devel- 
oping orientntion and guidance policies and in extending 8tu«* 
dent information services on courses and the openings to 
which they lead, 

vii) The introduction of a vocational component into all higher 
education courses has become an essential issue in mass 
education. It involves rethinking such traditional principles 
as the division of courses according to discipline, the pro- 
gressive organisation of studies, the primacy of theory over 
practice and the definition and use of specialization as a peda« 
gogicul tool. If education is to meet currently conflicting 
demands, a whole new conception will have to be evolved and 
implemented, 

viii) Lastly, consideration will have to be given to the arrangements 
necessary to ensure that employment conditions and require- 
ments are taken into account - at the policy-making stage or 

at .ne institutional level - in relation to local conditions, Al- 
th( U| n such mechanisms already exist In the Member countries, 
th y are often insufficiently developed to permit any interpreta- 
l«'n of the specified skill requirements or to provide an over- 
i,U picture of society's needs and the dynamics of employment. 
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II 

NON«TRADITIONAL FORMS OF STUDY 
IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



INTUODUCTIOK 



All Member countries have witnessed in recent years a sliift from 
a selective to a more open system of higher education. In some coun- 
tries this has been accompanied by a growing conviction that the wliolo 
post-secondary sector of education ouglit to be reformed and rationalized. 
It is for this reason that the term **post-secondary" has been invoked to 
comprehend a wide spectrum of programmes from advanced degree 
courses to some of the unstructured activities sponsored by adult educa- 
tion agencies. 

Until only a few years ago tlie expansion and reform of post- 
secondary education was viewed primarily within tlie framework of univer- 
sity provision. Colleges and universities, was thought, would have to 
respond to the drr.stir increase in demand for places by means of internal 
adjustment of the curricula and innovations in teaching methods. Altern- 
atively or concurrently, it would be necessary to found an appropriate 
number of new universities. 

In the event, many universiti^^' liave expanded quiio considerably 
nnd have diversified their functions, ten quite substantially. Moreover, 
piany new universities have been created. Yet the scale of this expan- 
sion and diversification has fallen short of both individual and societal 
demand : for more diversified post-secondary education. Accordingly, 
a \ariety >f so-called "non-traditional" forms of post-secondary educa- 
tion has been created to meet tlie new and varied neods. Often established 
on an ad hoc basis, but occasionally related to a more general policy 
framevvork, these new forms of post-secondary education are in some 
countries (e.g. Canada, United Kingdom, United States) expanding more 
rapidly than the traditional ones. Consequently, this new feature of 
post-secondary* education is becoming an indispensable element m pre- 
sent p^^licy, and it will be necessary for any future policy and planning 
in education to encompass both the traditional and non-traditional parts 
of post-secondary education. Furthermore, policy and planning may 
need to be seen ni the perspective of an emerging policy for recurrent 
education, covering the whole formal post-compulsory education and at 
least some r.f the many forms of informal education. 
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IlKASONS von Tin: KXPANSION 
OF NON-TRADrriONAl. 1K)S T-Si:C()NI)AUY KPUCATION 



Tin* iH»asons whv traditional iustitu*i(ins havo boon uiuiblo to meet 
the now tlcniaiiil for post-soconilary education arc many anil varied and 
not always cohexx^nt. Iiie following appear to b*^ the domuiant reasons: 

i) They are not sufficiently lUversified ;uul flexible ami thus do 
not eori*espoud to tlie iue reaped liiversity of tlie iiuiividual 
demanii, especially tlie gxHmiiig numbers of adult students, 
ii) They have not been able to respond adecjuately to the develop- 
ment m the labour market towards greater diversity, the re- 
quirement of now skills tuul cuntmuous trauiuig. 

iii) Their :;cneral efficacy has been increasuigly (|ue:itioned by 
both policy -makers anil students, 

iv) Tlie unlimited expansion of these mstitutions based on a general 
i»nt**aiice qualification acquired iii secondary etiucation has 
proved very costly for goverKUieuts to sustaui, 

v) Many people who desire to pursue post-:iecondary studies lack 
the muiinnim entrance requirements laid down by traditional 
institutions or are imable to comply with the regulations, 

vi) Sunu* policy-makers and many would-be students, in particular 
adults, now recognize that it should be possible to undertake 
post- secondary studies on a part-time or recurrent basis in- 
stead of attending a traditional institution on a full-time basis 
m a eoncentx*ated way for a period o£ three or four years, 

vii) A greater concern for etjual educational opportunity also at 
the level of post-secondary education has been a strong force 
beliixid the new provisions. 



The rapidly growmg and I'lversified now demaxid for post-secondaiy 
education has been partially met by: 

i) amending the regulations imil adontuig new methods of mstruc- 
tion in many traditional institutions: 

Ii) the emergence of new institutions, especially short-cycle in- 
stitutions, performing new functions. (1) 

For the pui poses of this paper, both the new methods ;md the new mstitu- 
tions arc designated "non-traditional". 

Although it has already become an indispensable clement in the 
provision and pi^lioy of post-secondary education, the non-traditional 
sector is not easy to define The C(>mmission on Kon-Tradi; ional Study 
(United States) was forced to conclude that "non-traditional stuily is more 
an attitude tlu^ a sy:item and thus caii never be defined except t:uigential- 
ly". (2) The Commission also points out that the riuige of non-traditional 
forms is vast: 



!. See 'TovarOs New Sinic in res of Tost -Secondary Eilnc turn, op.iil,: sj»^^''J J ^ ' c jjj.chcr 
Kill.* .ifii>ii: A Searcli fi>r lilentii) t^FClV Taris. !*• . ^ 

\ ( oriin)issu>n on Noil- rraJiTioiial SiiiU) . hivefsit y by ncsi>:n. lossey Hass. Inr, . New VorK. 
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IWi W a partial list «)f sui*li arr;uigvmonts :m(l pr«)^rrani.s disclosos 
tho \\U\o varirtv: consortia of ai-adrniii dopartiuonts, spin ial 
i;ni<kuu r aihl roimsrll iji«v r^iitrrs (fop woiurn. iH»tunun|< vrtri iuis, 
iniiu)iMt\ ijrnups. tutorials, i»\trrn:\l (lo)»roc\s. i^Naniuiations 

as tin* total nirasuri* of im ai^adriuii' do^rin^, iiulopiMnknit stiuK , 
work lApoririUH' for credit, ro-oprratiw oducatiou, stiuls abroad. 
iMunputrr-assistod instriU'tion, lrk»vision roursos, radio\'ours(\s, 
vidco-tapr, t\vo-\\:iv trlrphono, i*al)U» toU^visioii cassi^ttos. I'ilius/ 
niO(kiU»s of study, individual iMintra^'ts, public srrviri* for credit, 
rorrospondiMu i courses, uci^kciul or summer or otbrr worksbops, 
nicnto-studcnt rclatunisbips, arraugcOKnits witb altornato systems*. 
W itbin iMi'b of tbi'sc orj^aiiisatioiial as well ;^s academic appn^aclios. " 

It is certain tbat in ordor to eatet* for a ^rn\itl\ enlarged ;uid nioro 
betoroj^eneous student populat ion, inno\ alt)r\ posi-secoiidar\ uistitutions 
bave developed and adopted new nu^asuri^s. Tliesc nu»asures bave in 
particular included: 

i) empbnijii; members of staff wl.ose acatlemie ifications 

WOUbl previousU bave bi en considi-red inade«|u;ite: 
ii) enipUuinu on oarl-tinii' contrai ts instruclni's rn.i;ai;ed in indus- 

tr\ and lonuMi rei', for e\;imple ;ii roun'ants and law ers; 
in) broadi'Uinu tbe traditional currii'ula si« as to indude'new sub- 
jects and to nllow students to stud\ new cond)ijiations .if subjoets: 
iv) introdui jjii;- xiw mctbods of uistrnction eitbiu* to complement 
or to replaei* iratlitional meihtjtis, for example tuition bs eor- 
rosponiU*ni:e ov proj^ramnu^l U-arniJi.;; devii*es: 
\) I hanj^in^ admission re^rulations, for example by r*Mjardin{^ work 
i'xporience as an alternative t*) completing tbe lioniial period 
of siH'ondary etlucatit)n: 
vi) acknow bNlgiJi.i; fur tlu* pur|K)se (»f accreditation periods of studv 

untk»rtaki»n in otlu r in.''.titutions: 
vii) pern ittLnj; n^f^Lstert^d s;vn!ents ti loilow courses awav from 

tbe uistitutional campus: 
vLii) pcMnittini;- students to studs on a part-tnnc basis jji tbe evmi- 
inys, lit weekends, at sunnner scbo*)ls or for periodic blocks 
t)f fulUtime attiMidance: 
ix) usijiu I'ontinuous asses:;m(Mit rather than termiiuil examijiations 

as a means of final aci»ri»ditation: 
\) co-operaciji^ witb otber nistitutions iji tin* provision and reco/;- 
nition of i*oursi»s of instruction. 

r \biny i)f Mii*si» Ui'W ijuunations represent attempts to eonstrurt 

tinie-fnn* *, "spai'c.fnn-" and "a^^e-free*' trours(\s carefulK tailored to 
indiviilnal li-.irniiij^ m»i*ds aU'l makuii^ tbi* optimum use . : availab!.* 
instrui tional aiils. Sndi courses art^ based on the notion o, ;i much niort* 
flexible time variable tbaji tUe acaiUnnie year, and on tbe tbeor\ that tbe 
actual plai i* • stud> i-ould \}v at bonu* or at work as weji as on a campus 
and, furthiMM .i.re, that a studiMit popu'ation mori* ilivi»rsifiei| in a.^e and 
e\pi»rieni*i» is of import:uuH*. Examples of such proi^raninies are': 

- externa! divi,Mi*e proL,rami. ICS ( \nstralia, C anada, I' ranee, 
I nLted Kingdom, irnlted Staii s). 

- «)pcn nni\e»»sit\ programmes (Japan, Spain, Uuiteil Kinudmn, 
ruiUsI SlaU's): 

- unL'.ersitus without walls (United States); 

- nuilti-campus progrannnes (Canada, UnitiMl Stati's), 

.\ large amoinit of non -traditional post-SiH*ondary cilucation also 
taki\s place undi*r non-academii- auspices totalK outside the formal educa- 
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tional system. Many liulustrlal and commercial firms as well as major 
public bodies provide lui increasing amount of in-service training and 
career education. Vov example, in Massachusottfe- (United States) the 
right to award education degrees is no longer the exclusive prerogative 
of colleges and universities: recently a firm was given the right to grant 
academic degree:; of Master of Science in Administration. It is also a 
wcll-kntwn fact that mtay oi the large multi-national enter,>rises spend 
a considerable ananmt of resources on internal educational programmes 
- often of a very h-s^li iiuality. Whetlie-, these kinds of educational activ- 
ities sliould or coiud be co-ordinated with other forms of traditional 
post-secondary education is ciuostionable, but they should perhaps bo 
taken Into accoiuit in the future plannini; of the more traditional forms. 



The advancement new policies for the total post -secondary field 
is of pruuary concern * most C)I:X\) Member countries. The general 
concepts aroun .1 which tlie new policies are formulatet' are: greater vari- 
ety ui progrannnes in order to meet a nmch more diversified individual 
demand, and shorter and possibly less expensive programmes. Further- 
ni.^re, »t is beginning to be rccogni/.cd IhaL a great deal of relevant ctluori- 
tion takf s place i»ntsido the formal educational system. Tlio most prom- 
inent feature of tlicso new policies has been the establishment of short- 
cycle u. ^titutions (1 ) of post-secondary education. These, together 
Willi olhf forms of non-traditional post -secondary education, now 
represenv in many Member countries a largo and important part of the 
whole post-set jndary field. Its rnpid expansion poses many intricate 
policy questions, but two seem to be outstanding; 

- the relatioasiiip between the traditional sector and the non-tradi- 
tionaJ sector; 

- the expiuision of the non-traditional sector and its relatic^i to 
atlult Cilucacion and an emerging policy for recurrent education. 

As regards the rclations[upj3e^tweon^^^ 
thi traditi onal sector of ed ucation , goveriiments have so far respondetl 
:x\ one of three ways: 

i) by creating \\\viX in tlic United Kingdom has been called a 
"binarv*' systeni - that is, treating tlie tra litional and non- 
trailitumaf sectors as separate entities; 

ii) bv rt gardlng post-secondary education as a totality and creat- 
ing ar integrated, but diversified, system embodying all its 
insUti .tional manifestations and co-ordinating them as much 
as pos.sibU* (c. g. German "Gesamtlioc liscl.ule**, Danish Uni- 
versity Centre Projects anil Swedish (>8** proposals): 

lii) by treating the two sectors as interdependent (e.g. Norway, 
' n\phasi/ing the development ol a new i;etwork of llegionai 
Collegis and a partial ri'form of universities with close links 
bct\\( en tlu^ two: Vi. anc', witli its ?'eforn4 oF universities and 
the ^'oinivlaUun of IT^Ts: ^^onie states Ln the USA ami certain 
pn>viiKM\s m C*:uiida). 

T.^wauls New Slnirlnrcs v»f IMsi -.secondary Kdui aiion *. _»p, c h.: SjuHij-C ycje H\v;licr EUiic^^ 



SOMi: ESSLTSITIAL POLICY IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE NEW Di:VELOPMKNTS 
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Irrespi ctivf of t\\v thvw apprMclu's, tlicvv soonis to bo a gap in 
prostijio botwi'cn traditional ami non-trailitional forms, a gap which is 
w iilor in most i:uropo;m i^oimtrios th^m it is, for e xample, in North 
AriKMioa, At ihosame time it would he mislejuliii^ to su|)pose tliai diere is 
a siriet polarization: on tlie one hand, tlie now foi'ins of stiulv are making 
some impact upon trailitionai institutions in iesp(»ct of curricular reform 
:uiil nietUoils of iiustiniction miil, on the otlier, altlunigh tlie ilesign of new 
course stnictures and new methods is undoubtedlv tlie proiluet of much 
railieal tliouglit, eacli national, state or |)rovineial system of post- 
seeomlarx education is ultimately built upon existing foundations. 

One of tlie umstated intentions of a policy to establish new forms 
ol post-secondary eilueation was to direct students awav from overcrowd- 
ed universities. This wouUI, in fact, allow the ujiiversities to continue 
exercisuig their tiaditional role ami maintain their status as higli-pres- 
tige institutions. However, the problems tluit have emergcil are formiil- 
able. In many cases the new institutions strive to gain the same pros- 
tige as the long , traditional institutions by raising staiulards, stiffen- 
ing admission conditions ami lengthening courses. Studentjj often turn 
away from the programmes that provide occupational (jUalifications ;ind 
prefev those programmes that allow them to msfer lo long-cvcle in- 
stitutions. It must be aiklei;, however, tliat in some iiistcmoes the policy 
has been successful ami some of the new institutions aro more popular 
among students than tlie conventional ones. The Regional Colleges in 
Norway are a ease in point. 

Another crucial issue in the relationship between the two sectors 
IS the questuHi of si>cial selection. The main problem is whether the 
new policies am liamlle the selection process in such a way that the 
drawbacks of the binary system are overcome in a sociallv ai ceptable 
manner. To the extent that |)olicies for developing broader post-second- 
ary structures are intendeil to ilirect the flood of stmlents awav from tht^ 
universities, the (|uestion must be raised as to how this affects the pro- 
cess of social selection. 

Concerning the expjinsion of the nor-trailitional sector of post- 
seeoudary cdueatioii arid its relation to adult and i-eeurrent eilueation. iliei'e 
has been a temleney to consider the new tremis in po -^-secondarv educa- 
tion in isolation from educational tremis in general. The problem of this 
tendency becomes apparent when Lt is recognized that the recent unpre- 
ceilented expansion of post-secondary education Oiten has bo-n imrelated 
to an mcreasing public commitment to the itiea of a svstem of recurrent 
^!}i.9^tion. For policy-makers anxious to start implementing ihis idc-a" 
it is not sin\pl\ a question of formulating schemes for comprehensive 
post^^secomlain education but of striving for a still more lar-8eeking 
goal, that is, the integration of secomlary and post-secondarv education 
into a |>ost-compulsory system based on the notion of a poliev for recur- 
rent educaJon. 

Thv concept of recurrent education proposi's a conoreti* framewr>rk 
wjtlun which a great part of imliviilual lifelong learning c;ui taki place 
It ihffers from th»* concept of "permanent education'' bv making the prin- 
ciple of cMternation between education ;md other activities central to the 
ilefmition. AccordLigly, recurreni. eilueation is a |)ro|)osal for a n(nv, 
alternative educational strateg\ to reform the arrav of -ducational pro- 
visions, fi^rmal and uiformal, for young people am' adults, at present 
available. It Is a long-term pLumiiig strategy ;md not a proposal for 
sudden raduMi change As its plannhig includes suggestions for a grad- 
ual reorientation of the oresent towards the future, it has immediate im- 
plii ations for ecui ational policy ami iimovation at all levels, Lnckiding 
till- post-serondarv level, (i ) 

:. : d Jciailoo iJisi' ,»? v»M;* cp! sec: KVrKraMit rJuc. tioii: A ^fr.^.!Cl:^ foT I ifel. 
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U hilo tlu' trends of non-traditional forms of post-secondary edu- 
cation outlineil abo\o no ilou?', contribute to creating favoural)le condi- 
tions for a j^vsteni of recurrent education, tliey are not sufficient as tliey 
often are not part of tlie overall restnicturing of post-conipulsoxy educa- 
tion, nor ai*e tliey co-onlinated witli related iimovations in othe.f social 
sudors. 

Wliile recurrent cilueation lias attrrcted great ijiterest in many 
Member coiuitries as a possible alternative to the continuous growth of 
higiier education, it is also becoming recognized that the px*oblcms in 
higlier eilucation axv to a gx*eat extent a function of the stxnicturcs and 
objecti\es of secomlax'v education and, consequently, a reorganisation 
of iUH oxulary education is of vital inipox*taJice to the development of the 
post-secon(iax*y sector towaxnls a systexn of xvcurrcnt education. Ilcncc, 
tiie introduction of ret iirxvnt eilucatiou, if it is to be successful, must 
be pax*t ol a wider policy for eilucational change in wliicli all types and 
levels ax*e cax'efull> colonlixiated imil ivjcount is taken of their inter- 
action. Recurrent eilucation will necessitate x*efox*ms in cux^ricula and 
stxnicture, both at the comptilsory luid post-compulsory education level. 
It also implies brijigijig upper secomlary and post-secoxidax*y education 
toijether ijito one flexible luid ijitegr itecl system. A.i essential starting 
point for this reorientation of ixUicies lies in new appx*oaches towards 
the l() to 10 age group. Ut^iorxn of the upper end of sect>ndai\v school is 
therefox*e a cnicial issui* iJi order to enable a smoother tx*aiisition from 
stiulv to work aiul to xnake the choice between leavixig the education sys- 
tem'or goijig on to liight c educi'tion less final. Such a policy would have 
gn at impact on the pos t-seci>nilary sector. It would have to respond to 
a still larger number of young adults tuid be able to provid'> thexn with a 
meanijigful alternation between work and education. 

Current reforxiis ixi post-secomlax*y education have also largely 
taken place w ithout refex*encO to that pax*t of the field which is comxnonly 
designated adult educatio n. One x*eason is that the niaixi emphasis on 
educational ex-pansion has been ilirectcd towards lai extension of academic 
education or vocational tx*aining, especially for the young. This neglect 
of adult education is unw arrmited, on two grounds. First, some of the 
appx*oaclies characteristic of adult education could be introduced with 
advantage ixito the formal sector. Second, and more important, there is 
a scrieus possibility that the opcnixig of accesn to higher education, rc- 
xnovijig app;a*entlv one social ixijustice, w ill cx*eatc a xnorc glaring in- 
justice by dinmiing still further the opportunity of advancexncnt for adults 
who Imve not profited froxn a secondar> e .ucation in the first place. In 
other words, it is ax^guable that the provision of secomlary education for 
adults should have pi ioi ity over post-seeoadary educ ation for youn|t 
people. Implicit in a poliev of locurrent eilueation is a more (careful 
analysis of the intei-aetii^i hetweeti new fortns of supply ard demand, 
espei ially iu the eoiuext of ecpial educational opportunity. If the new 
forms of stiidv discussed above continue to expand primarily at the post- 
s.»eond;irv level, diey will not provide ecpial educational opportunity to 
the majority of the aihdts; eonseciuently, witliin the franiework of a policy 
for i-eeurrcnt education ami existing; inter-^cncrational inocpia'Uies, new 
forms of stud> would also Imve to be developed he'ow the post-secondary 
level. 
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A moi*o diwrsifii^d iiulividual demaiul ;uul social and toclmologicul 
development both indicate a rapid growth of non-traditional forms of 
higher eihioation during tlie coming decade. The effect on and relation 
to the traditional forms of study are hard to predict. However, whether 
this relationship will take the form of a binary model or im interdepend- 
ent or comprehensive model depends to a great extent on tlie general 
policy framework and on a deliberate long-term planning for the wliolc 
post-compulsory field. Mucli of tlie development of new forms of study 
lias been a function of ad hoc solutions and erisis nuuiagement** in order 
to cope with increased enrolments ami new iiidivitlual luid societal de- 
mands on higher eilucation. W hat seems to be needed is a new policy 
framework for tlie whole post-conipulsorv sector. Such a franu'work 
exists possibly in terms of a »H)licy for recurrent education. It does 
not give elear-eut answers to ail the problems diseusseil in this paper 
but provitles a conceptual framework toi the further ilevclopmeiit of 
post-compulsory eilucation. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF STUDIES AND THE PLACE OF RESEARCH 
IN MASS HIGHER EDUCATION 



GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 



This paper is concerned with two related themes of crucial im- 
portance to the future development of post-secondary structures in OECD 
Member countries. Both depend in fact upon certain assumptions as to 
the most valid means of organising knowledge, of evaluating and accom- 
modating new contributions to knowledge and of transmitting knowledge 
to new generations. As these issues lie at the very core of the purpose 
of the educational system it is not surprising that they are profoundly 
affected by the advent of mass liigher education, particularly with regard 
to the traditional role of the university in developing scientific knowledge 
and training the higlier professions. 

The scientist haj? tended to organise his accumulated understanding 
into what we call disciplines and to evaluate reseai'ch in terms of the 
contribution its results make to issues defined as problematic by hiti 
discipline. These disciplines have acquired a social (as well as epis- 
tomologicai) reality, maniJcst at the levels of scientific societies' jour- 
nals and (most important licre) academic departments. The organisation 
of what is taught has been forced to correspond to the disciplinary organ- 
isation of knowledge, creating graduates in the image of their teachers. 
The low value placed upon the solutions to problems of external, rather 
tnan purely scientific, significance has been transmitted from teacher 
to student. Little value has been placed upon reflective (synthetic) in- 
quire- or upon the process of doing research, even though these may re- 
present the principal mechanisms by which research contributes to 
teaching. Thus, the two issues are all the more related in the light of 
current experiments involving research as a pedagogic device, leading 
to the view that tlio organisation of research in an academic institution 
should not be regarded as sacrosanct and unquestionable but must be 
appraised in the light of die intellectual and vocational functions oi that 
institution. Policy - towards research, towards teaching - is some- 
thing for academic institutions as well as for governments. Such policies 
are becoming urgent because of the current trend towards expansion of 
higher education at post-graduate level and the need to relate this to 
changes at the level of undergraduate education. Many governments and 
institutions are in fact introducing significant such chaJiges in the organ- 
isation of studies as a policy instrun\ent for structural reform. 

Any higher education policy must be formulated in the light of an 
oxtrapolalion of current trends (curricular, structural, quantitative) on 
the one hand, and of the specific goals which it is ultimately desired to 
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attaiaon tlu* otlivi\ Thus, ailjustnu nts ui |k»Ui\ will bv lu ii ssai'v 
wlu'iv, wlion. ;uul tu tho oxti'iit that sucli i'\tra|H>latio.i appi»ars to^Kiiiit 
to a situation ilivi r^ont tVoni t!iat di slroil. It is iiu|Hitnaut tliat Unw 
be no confusion lH»t\\oi»n thai which is ilosiivil and that whii h appears 
piHibabli* in the light of i»\istui^ tivmls^ t'U arl\, in tnti-rn itumal com- 
parison Ihv prohahiiilli s t»t' one oilueational s.vsti in nui> l orrespoml to 
the objei tives of ;uiother, cmd policies aiiopteil in one i ountrv may be 
»f ase ill achieving; tlu objectives of ;Uiother If tin ir implications are 
maoe explicit. l!«|Uall\, of coursi*, once their effects an* umlecstnoil 
the superficial altractivi iiess of the policii's or experinuuits of .iihers 
nia\ ilisappear. 

A number »»f the national tremis nMcvant to cons iile rat ion tlu* 
subjci-r of this p;iper (e, enrolnu^nts, tlie changing sik-^i! lompusUion 
of the stiulent bod\ ) are w^'U-kiuiwn or ilescribiul clsi-wlM re anil n»'Ci| not 
be repeate*! here. This pa| er first outlines ci'rtain tri iuls in tin* ur^:ui- 
isatiiUi of acaileniu- resi-arch, Uictateil lari;el\ b\ llie m etis of science 
itself or of ijovernmcni-fiu'-scii rici* but w'.icli havi luul important i ffivts 
upon till* ai'ailcmic s\stem. It then Uiscisses ci»rtain experinuaUs (in 
the organisation of resea?vh, in tlic ri'lation of n si'arch to learning ami 
in tlic i)rg;uiisatioii of Learning) wliieli nun he of wiiU r value, anJ l im- 
cluiles with a »More specific analysis of pinlagogii ;uul orgiuiisationa! 
aspects of triinls anil ch.uig* s in the stiiicturi- of studies. 



Certain tniuls lia\ » lu-.. n innati^ in tlu* di^vi Inpment of science it- 
self, Uosearcli luis teUiU il to pinuluce knowlcilgc ilu>t is increasingly 
tecluucal, disripIiniMl an*l often orient il to thi- nietluuls of tlic physical 
scienci'S. Knowlcilgc has become increasingly fragnuMitctI or tliffi»ronti- 
attnl as acaileniic iliscipli:*cs continue to give rise to a gro\\ing number 
of sub-«liscip'iixu's. As indiviiiual sc. -ntists become increasingly special- 
i/.eU, the reintegration of knt»wle»!gi* becomes more iuul more liifficult. 

i)tlu r trcnils have bi en the result of policii s ailoptetl, pai'ticulat- 
l> L»i the finani i t>f ri'scarch. In n^cent > ears an ini reasing proportion 
of .K ailcmic n search has been f jianccil not from universities' own funds 
Inr. l)\ research Innlics U*. g. research councils) in ri Spousc to specific 
projct applications nuulc b\ Lndiviilual scientists. Applications have bi'on 
cvaUiaceil b\ cemniittecs of the scientists* peers and (traditionally at least) 
in terms of tlu* likelv contribution to the lievelopnient of tlu* discipline, 
rhis tendcnc> towards project support l as l)een most marki d in ihv larger 
DlilM) Member Ci>untries :md is at its liighi^st in tlu* Uniteil States; in a 
number of till* snudler countries, where research is still iargidy sup- 
piirteii from luiiversitv funils, it 's one focus of current policy. More 
ri ccntU these research councils luivi' departed from their traditional 
pi>lii \ of passive n sponse to the re*,aests «)f iuiiv<*rsity si ie.aists cuul 
hav»' siHiglit nio»v activeh to infUn^m c the dcvidopment oi aeadi inic n - 
seardu Pt)lLcies iiave been *^recteti towa'*ds tiie harmonization of re- 
search with gituial ilevi^lopnient pt.licy (c. 4. in Norway, Franci*): the 
development oi a complementar> policy ti»wards post-grailuate educa- 
tion (Germanv, Tnited K'ji.i;dom): the or*»ntation of research towards 
areas Ln m ed of spu ial i^ncimragement. wlu'tlier for scientific or eco- 
nt)inic reasons iKi\uicc, GiMuiauy, Uniti ti Kingdom). :uid Uu' Increase 
in tlu* cffcctivl*ncs^; of reseai*ch by <. onci*ntrating it in large centres 
(e.g. GernuuA, Tnitcil Kingtlom). More recently in the United States, 
*\atiiinal scii'Uce Kiunulation pclicy lias been concerned rather with al- 
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loviatiiijj soino o( tlio ilift\ciiltios wliirli now appoar to rosull from n liigli 
ilopoiukMii'O upun projivt support. Souw of tlioso tlilTii^ ultios are out- 
lined bolow. U hat, uukH il, ari' tlio cflVctH of HubHtmitial projOi?t funding 
upon tlu* aiailoniif institution? 

Many of its offocts liavo boon ailvaiitagoous. It allows tlio rapid 
Initiation of now linos of vosoarcli. It subjects resoareh prop^^sals to 
tlic infornioti serutuiy of exports ui the field ratlior than to the loss ex- 
port internal political proeess of the university. Project support, thore- 
foro, inhibits the contumatLon of research wliieU no longer shows pro- 
mise. It perniits tlio relative allooation of rosiuireos to the seieutific 
disoiplinos to reflect clearly formulated prioritio;? rather than, as was 
so often the l aso, to refioct no more th;m the growth of stuilont numbers 
ill the various acaiUnnie tiepartnicnts. Project fundiiig has been an ef- 
fective instrument of mnovation In the hands of the seicnoo policy-niukor. 

lUit, equalh, it has hati numerous ilis.'^ Vantugeous Oifoots, most 
notably in the United States. It has served i^,!roasuigly to concentrate 
research within a limited number of "elite'' institutions, thereby creatuig 
intor-institutional strains iuul rivalries ami accentuatuig the staffing 
problems of the poorer colleges, it has helped to reiluee both the quality 
of undorgrailuate teaching :uul i's status as a component of the aeademic 
rolo (It has hecomo less ;uul Ums "respectable*' simply to teach). Aca- 
demic scii'ntists have become more ami more "cosnu^polltan", owing 
their loyalty uicreas'r to their illsciplino ami beuig loss iuul less 
ionoerned with tlu* w t^ll -Uoinj; of the institution which temporarily Iiouses 
thoni. The fact that fmuls have been disproportionately available 

in the natural soleneos has resultotl in tlie methods of tlu»se sciences 
bo big aped by i>ther iliseipllnes, in intra- institutional strains tuul rival- 
ries, and in distortion of the bahmce of work within universities. Tims 
the value of ;m increasing level of project fmiding must now be questioned 
from the vii'w point of the acaiUmilc Institution rather tlian of the science 
policy-maker. To w hat extent shouUI institutions of post-secomlary 
education ileveU>p in response to priorities wliich are fornmlated elso- 
whore am! which :irc of :ui essi^ntially non-potlagoglc, nou-vocathmal 
iiatiuv* Should they not rather seek to retain (or attain) corporate power 
t)vcr their own di'velopnu'Ut? In part this would entail the Internal pre- 
cva Illation i)f research proposals in the light of uistitutional criteria. In 
''elitist" inst lint ions such criteria might appropriately bo of a strictly 
''interualist", sirientific kmil. lUit In Piass institutions" they wlllniore 
fro<iucntly take account of the wider responsibilities of the institution. 
A number of acaileniic institutions (e.g. the l^ritlsh Polytecluilcs, the 
Norwoi^ian Regional Colleges) are atteniptlnj^* to Impose such corporate 
values - among whiidi [udagogiir ami local responsibilities figure promin- 
ently - on their researcii. Tlu* fornuilation of such I'ritoria anil tlieir 
utili/ation b> cji institviional research committee is an iiuiovatlon worthy 
of general consideration. 

Then is no reason to suppose that scientific excellence corresponds 
iji ;uiy a priori wav to i.odagogie valui*. This nuist he borne in mind in 
the ovaUuiti')!! of fai uKy research proposals. I^ut it is a potentially more 
acute problem at the level of post-graduate trainmg. Here again, scien- 
tific neetis ami i-onsidi^ratitvis havi' taken preci'ileniro in numy countries. 
For example, the support of research studiMits from researcii grmits (as 
assistants) tetuls to ensure that whilst tluMr wi>rk may ecmtribute to some 
projeit t)f sul)st;uitial scientific interest, little tliought is given to its 
educational henoTits. (I]y contrast, their wholesale support front educa- 
tional sources mav have the opposite result. ) 

It is possible to go further than simple evaluation in seeking to 
realise the lull poilagogic potential of resi^arch projects. It may be foas- 
ihU- to .'issociate uuilorgraduati* students w ith a faculty research |)rojcct. 
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or iiulocil ti) onoourago students to initiate their own projects, A num- 
ber of experii leiits m stuilent-initiateil-researcli are iji fact being made 
at the presmi. tinu , ami it is relevajit to review their rationale and im- 
plicatiouH, 
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Two of the most thoroughgoing experiments of this kind are to be 
found ill the University Centre of RoskiltU^ (Denmark) and in the Univer- 
sit\ of lironien (Gernum\). In the former, students begin with two years 
of *basie eilueation": In the latter, education is based on the '^project 
studies**. In both cases the attempt to refashion the curriculum w-as in 
part stinuilatod by a sooialist criticjue both of the structure of studies 
and of the values ami structure of the luiivorsity. In both cases projects 
for examination are selected bv groups of stuilents: an attempt to re- 
place a ti'ailitional eilucational emphasis on eompe^titu^n by a new empha- 
sit: on co«operation. In both cases selected projects are likely to be 
multi-disciplijiary: oriented towards the mixture of knowledge and me- 
thotlologies re(|uired fi)r the solution of social, rather than purely scien- 
tific, problems, hi both eases projects are to be socially relevant. The 
role of academic staff is largely one of counsellor - to be consulted by 
students as they retiuire. Formal teai liing is kept to a minimum. More- 
over, at UoskiUle at least, it is intent ed that faculty research projects 
- which are to be wiilely iliscussed in the institution before their initia- 
tion - will be closely related to student projects. It may be said in 
favour of experiments of this kin, I tli it they ijieulcate values of conmiunal- 
ity aiid co-t)perativeness: they s.imi late a' high degree of motivation by 
allowijig stuilents substantial ci; itrol over their own education; and they 
prepare students for the (prouien: solving) tasks which they will ultim- 
ately be called upon to perfor* » ai employment. In addition, the initia- 
tion of pmjects by students vould seeiii an important stimulus to innova- 
tion (pctlagogic :md organisational), perhaps fulfilling :m equal :md com- 
plementary function to the stimulus provideil by externally fiuuled re- 
search, 

But there are a number of ini^n)i*tiint negative implications. The 
desire to explore the external world and to contm^l one's own education 
generally denumds a high degree iv: initial academic motivation. LMuca- 
tion bascil around autonomously clioscn problems corresponds to the 
norms of the basic research community rather than to those of a world 
in which problems are dictated by extrinsic needs. Finally, the instru- 
mental value of education of this kind is by no means apparent. Its lack 
of any clearly \-^cational fimction is likely to render it distinctlv unat- 
tractive to working class students. For all of these reasons it has to 
be seen as a pedagogic device suitable only for an academic elite. 

The U. S. National Science Foundation (NSF) seems to have realised 
this in ijiitiating its own programme of Student-Originated-Studies, in 
which groups of students may be awarded grants to carry out short re- 
search projects conceived by themselves. Since its initiation in 1970 
the scheme has bei*n mtended for students of high ability **who can de- 
monstrate their readijiess to assume increased responsibility for their 
own educational development**. It should **encourage (them) to express 
in protluctive ways their concern for the well-being of the United States 
by applying their scientific iuid teclmological expertise to the study of 
significant social problems**. It may be argued that this approach, which 
seeks out and feuils educational maturity :md the exploratory instinct 
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wlioiwcr it can he identified (whothor iji an elitist or non-olitist insti- 
tution)^ is the more appropriate iji a mass system of post-seuomlary 
education. Of course there would be great value iu tlie iiiitiatlon of a 
similar sclieme by u private foundation, which might be more receptive 
to radical, action oriented projects thuii is possible for a government 
agency, 

ACore recently, the NSF has begun to appreciate tlie potentially 
ijuiovative influence wiiich its scheme may exert upon the host institu- 
tion. It tries tlierefore to persuaile institutions to regaril tlie success- 
ful completion of such a project as a significant part of the student's 
educational development. Sucli work sliould therefore be cre(|ited to- 
wards Ills degree. This leads to a discussion of issues concerning the 
structure of studies. 



S rilUCTUlU: of STUDIKS: 
Pi:i).\G4)GlC AND OIlCf.AKISATIONAL ASPECTS 



Tlie main set of problems concerning the content ami structure of 
studies relates to **the most appropriate sequences and relationships 
between general and speciali/.etl education, between theoretical and 
practical instruction, and also between formal education iind work ex- 
periences", (1) It may well be that this is the most crucial issue for 
tiie future of higher eilucation and the development of a diversified and 
iiitegrated post-secondary system because its solution will, in the final 
analysis, deterniiJie the flows of students to and from higher education 
and their mobility between tliffereut educational iiistitutions and between 
etiucation anil employment. 

Traditional pcdagogj*, which is still largely n^flectcd in existing 
stinictures, postulateil only imilateral relationships ami flows, from 
general to specialized, from abstract and tiieoretical to practical, and 
from eilueation to job, Iicactions against the exclusive place of this 
petlagog\- iiave multiplied during the last few years, for a number of 
reasons. First, because it is based on a rigid division between voca- 
tional and work-related education on the one iiand, and academic educa- 
tion on tiie otiier: secondly, because it makes a development towards 
recurrent education anil a system of alternation between work and study 
very difficult, if not impossible; and, tiiirdly, because it implies an 
educational structure which, oven if institutionally diversified, is ciiar- 
acteri/.ed by fragmentation, disconnection and blinil alleys, 

Tiie solutions sougiit in .Member countries tend in tiie first place 
towards tiie Inclusion of more general and academic courses in vocation- 
ally orienteil education ;uul, conversely, towards tiie insertion of voca- 
t'.onal courses into acailemically orienteil education. 

More elaborate proposals relate to tlie development of a common 
core curricula based on tlie traditional links of established disciplines 
(e. g» natural sciences, social sciences, humanities, etc), or on a com- 
mon theme (e, g. health studies, environment, problem oriented courses). 
Substantial progress lias been made iii this respect with university cur- 
ricula ;md programmes, particularly iii the first two years of university 
studii'S, The purpose is to provide education which can be considered as 
terminal ;uul at the same time to allow stui'ents to pursue further studies. 
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Wilt nuu li loss has boon iloiu* ti) Imk iuul co-onluuitr h\ t\ rational way 
tlio first cycU' of iinivorsitv stiulifs iuu\ sliort-cytU* higher oilucation 
(o. g, metlu*al aiul allii*il health studios, ongijiooruig ami short-cyclo 
toolmloal courses, i'lo. ). This ilot^s not nio:m that short-eye lo higher 
oJuoaliun w ill or shi)uUI bi* inaiU* oqual (or eoinplotoly cquival<?nt) to the 
first stage of loiig-o\clo university studies, but solutions have to be 
fo.uiil which will fai'iliiati' studiiits* orientation imd mobility at a mini- 
mum l ost iJi tiuu*, thus avoidijig irreversible i'hoiees ajul blinti alleys 
h\ the post-seeonihiry system. All these solutions pose the more fiuuU 
amental pn)blem, which was central to numy reforms In the late six- 
ties, of thi' I'oneeptual :uul practical implications of interiliseiplinarity 
(ri'lations bi'twi'cn the diseiplijiary orgiuiisation of knowledge ant! the 
teaching process) ;uid i>f the relations between professions, (1) More 
recently, the ilevelopment of non-ti\ulitioiial forms of study ;uid tlie 
eiHu epts of spiHi'-fri'e, tlnu'-fri'e edui'ation lead towards curricula 
reforms anil struetun-s i)f stuilies which encouragi* stmlent-centred 
lather tluui institution-centri'd higher i'ducation, 

riu* feasibility of iiulividuali/ed, lumrthoilox studies of this kijul 
depends upon a high ilegree of curricular flexibility. Such a degree of 
flexibility has been trail it ionaLly, iuid almost unii|uely, associated w ith 
the Ami'riciUi ''cretlit s\stein'\ The system is haseil on the assumptions 
that tile l urrlculuni hi a field eiumot In* irati^goricaily defijied: that the 
profi'ssoriat is not uniipu^v (jualifitul to determijie tlu* content of a degree 
programme: :uiil that fields of know U*dge can be broken down luul reas- 
senihleil (whether b\ the student himself or by pi'eseription). There has 
sometimes bt e:i a temk'ncy to see in the mere intn>dui?tion of the cretlit 
system the source of all the educational ilesiderata ijidicated above, 
AnahsLs of tin* Uniteil Stati-s' experience shows that this is iui exaggor- 
atcil optiniisni. 

In fact, to assi'ss tlu* value of the AmericiUi credit system it is 
neci-ssary to distijigiiish between its elci'tive ;uiil its credit elements. 
Tile elective element refi*rs to the freedom of the student to scU'ct the 
iJidivLilual courses which lu* will l\>llow iJi pursuit of his degree. In its 
traditiimal form it therefore allowed (pi rhaps forced) the stuih^nt him- 
self ti) di-siLjii tlu' iJitellei tual structure oi his learnijig. 'I'he credit ele- 
nu nt is essentially a useful admijiistrative device but om* fouiuK*d upon 
various piMlagogii- assumptions. One of these is the notion of breakdown 
;uul reassi inbly of IcnowU'dgi*: another is that the exti'iit, t)r ijuantity, of 
learniJig c;ui In- eijuated with the number *)f classroom hours of ijistruc- 
tion, (.'ri'ilit points are used iJi the United Stat(*s both as a coiumon 
lan.i^uage and as a means of enabliJig students to capitali/e on qualifica- 
tions obtaiJied In diffi'ri'Ut placi'S ;aid at different tinu'S. hi recent years 
the svstem has uuiU'rL^Dne certaiji modifications. The students* complete 
frectluni of seU'i tLuii has bi*en eroded hy the w idespread introiluction of 
ihi' major [h\ whieh ci*rtaiji i-oursi-s are pri*si r Lbed, fre<|uently iji a pre- 
diternmied onlei*). Secondly, cri'ilil is increasijigly allowed for extra- 
iuuimI expcr ii'ntiai leari:ing, 

li till" assumptions upon which the systi'in is based l aii be acccpteil, 
i-eriaiji rather importiuit bi'iiefits follow from its utili/ation, Studerts 
e;ui plan their ov\n "earei'rs** and it bci omes easier to alternate perioils 
of work with perloii.-; of iilucation, Taiiure to niast«*r a particular topic 
lU'cil not LinpU tliat tin* whoU- year bi* repeat* I: students can repi*at the 
particular course the next \ ear. It bectimes ea: ier admijiistratively to 
inteo:r;ite short- aiui lon«^-.i-\ cle i ilucation in a single institutit>n antl it 
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roiluci'S i\iv costs of transfer. \i\ onornhuis rcuigc of spi*ciali/c*il eoursi»H 
may bo i)ffi»rril at I ittU* institutional i-ost, I'uially, it allows tUv ready 
ai'coniiuoilation of oxpi riontial li^arning: tliis may hv stiulent researcli 
or, more appropriati^lN for tlu* majority of students, it may be tin* 
practical I'xperienci' of now, profi^ssionally relevant situations. 

However, it must be rocogni/eil tiial tiie cffoi-tivi* use of the sys- 
tem requires higlil\ i iTii-ient i'ompuli*ri;HMl m:uiayi*ment anil information 
s\sti*ms, as wi'll as ^liikuu i* ;uul tut«)rmg for studiMits. Tiie psyi iio- 
l^iTi^-ii effect u|)on tiie student of a greatly meri'asei; freeilom e;umot be 
i^ioriMl, 

Moreover, tlu*ro an* serious reservations wliii li attach particular- 
ly to the pcila^ogii' assumptions upon whieli thi* Amoincan system is based. 
To what i*Ntent are the niajoritv of studi»nts able to obtain a nu»aningful 
i'lku ation luidcr oontlitions of relativi* fn^cilom? If the majority of stu- 
ilents lai Iv ;uiy cohiu'i'Ut lului-ational objei'tives ;uid Si*U*et courses (per- 
haps i\w easiest om*s) on :ui ad hoe basis - iloi*s it matti'r? Does tlu* 
fi\'ignuMitation which must follow me;ui that thi* uistitution is offoi»uig a 
thorap> rather than an inlucation? Is the ikmgi^r of unposuig a liberal 
philosoph\ of great intellectual a|>pi*al U|)on vocationally oriented work- 
ing i-lass students not as great as that of imposuig an acaiK*mii* author- 
itarianism upon all comers? More reeenth , tin* II. S. system has l ome 
to In* seen as bi*tti*r suiti*d to the nei»ds of training than of nuire strictly 
ediicational obji*ctives. b\ a»ldition, stuiU'nts si'cm to bottom.^ concorni'd 
witii tlie accumulation of credit points rather than with the h»arning which 
these purport to mi asuro, 

The problem whii h must In* faced is that of obtaining the imiloubtod 
benefits ri'fi*rrt»d to above within a nu)ilular systi*m bascil upim a coherent 
petlagogic philosophy, Thus, more recent lluropeiui experiments, such 
as the Oerm:ui'1>auk;>stensystiMn/ seek to offer a range of educational 
nu)iluU*s whii'ii are conci*iviHl sy.stemically an<l wiiich may be nA^^aiiiiig- 
fuUv fitted togetlier in a varit*ty of ways, TIk* duration «)f tin* total course 
(long or short), the ilegree of specialization or profess ionali/.ation, the 
bahuici* bi*twi*en diffi*ront methods of learnuig (e. g, intramural versus 
e\-tranmral j)r i^xpiUMontial), all th<\so should In* variabh^ acconling to 
the needs of thi' individual stiidi'nt. Thus, the matter of a trailitional 
diSi'ipUne <e. g. chi»mistry) may be situated w ithin a variety of suitable 
conti*xts (e. iT. physii'al-scientific, soi*ial, economic, ti*cluiological, 
historical), Uut, for this to be cffi»i tive.a much gri^ater unilerstiuiiling 
of till* s*/ue ures t)f know U'dge Is I'cuuired, as wi*ll as teachmg staff of 
vi'r\ hig I calihi'i'. 
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IV 



PLANNING AND FINANCE OF 
POST -SECONDARY EDUCATION 



INTKODUCTIOK 



In all Member countries the last twenty years or so have witnessed 
a great increase of planning activity in relation to the rapid development 
of higher education. The nature of tliis planning activity - particularly 
its relative degx*ec of prescriptiveness in terns of the settuig of object- 
ives and of defiiiing tlie means and measures for tlieir implementation - 
and the mecb-^nismij and procedures to whicli it has given rise, vary 
from country co coimtry reflecting the particular social and political 
environment within which it operates. These aspects of tlie problem 
tave been analysed olsewhere(l) and there would be little purpose in 
discussing them hei*e. W hat the present paper proposes is to focus dis- 
cussion on the central question of costs and finance which for obvious 
reasons have come to be regarded as the main policy instrument - at 
central, local and institutional levels - of control in the operation of 
the system and in the implementation of objectives. Tlie issues involved 
are presented in part B, They are set against the general background 
of policy trends, sunimari/.ed in part A, within which the planning of 
higher education increasingly takes place. 

A . Backgr ound and Trends 

Higher eiliication has come to represent an impor* uni "growth sec- 
tor" in society for which poLicy-makLng ciui no longer afford to rely mere 
ly on the momentum of trends. One of the essential functions of planning 
is to provide both a description and a critique of these trends as an aid 
to the clarification of alternative future policy aims and options. Tlie 
follow ing main trends, emerging from the analyses presented to the 
Conference, can thus be suggested as the over.lu context for policy/ 
plajining in higher education: 

i) the continuing quantitative expansion of post-secondary educa- 
tion towards a system of mass higher education seems to be 
irreversible, even though there inj?y be seasonal fluctuations 
in its rates of growth; 
ii) the demand for greater equity, in the sense of more propor- 
tional social group attendajice, will continue to gre»v and be 
increasingly felt as a political consideration; 

I. i f. TIatHiiiri; aiiJ Ronewal of Post'ScumJary Ediicarum Systems", internal itFCP uociiiiieiu, 
Paris* r«~ I "ninieo.). 
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ill) tlio incroasing divers ity of tlie stiulont body with rospect to 
backgroiuKi aiui odueational nooils will hv furtlu^r accontuatod 
by tlio growmg (iomand for oducation from adults, calling for 
tho tlevolopment of new patt?rns of liiglior learning; 

iv) continuing rise in botli imit and total costs and difficulties witli 
rcgarci to emplovniont prospects will tcnci to act :ih policy 
constriuits on tlu forward movement represented by tlio ox« 
PcUisionist tronils mentioncil above: 

v) tlic strains resulting from tlie above trends, tlic growing lack 
of consensus on the overall objectives of liiglier e(iucation, and 
the morn general political movement towards wider involve- 
ment of various social groups in decision-making will accent- 
uate tlie demami by botii students and tiieir leacliers for formal 
participation in broad i)olicy-makijig and m the conduct of 
academic work. 

The implications of tiie above trends for overall strategies for tiie 
developmenl of liigiier eilucation ore clearly brought out in tiie conclud- 
uig chapter of *he Secretariat gem-ral report to the Conference, <\ ) They 
can be sumniari/.ed umier two maiji consiilerations: 

a) The need to develop a comprehensive* strategy' m the phuuiing 
of future structures of post-secondary echication eucompas- 
smg the total post^conipulsory education sector, botii formal 
and informal, :md closeh co-ordinated witii |)nblic policies 

in other social ;md economic sectors. The opc?rative ijuestion 
iie-e will be how to brijig about effective diversification of ac- 
cess to higher eilucation in terms \}[ tune, space ;md study, 
anil to establish more flexible relationships between education 
and professional experience so that learning opportimities csin 
be spreaii over a longer period ui the life-span of the individual 
in relation to his career development: 

b) The need to plan and implement a system of incentives, re- 
wards and other (k*vices necessary to support the promotion 
and ai!ceptancc of ciiange in higiier education in the face of 
establislietl values and social ineriia. In practice this will 
mean tiie development of appropriate mechiuiisms ;md pro- 
cesses for i ncouraging active participatipn by all the social 
groups con: erned In the setting of higher e(lucaU(m objec tives, 
:is well as in tiie definifion of the methods and me.'uis for tiioir 
implementation. It is in this broach^r context that the debate 
on cost issues :uid finiuicial measures suggested below has to 
be seen. / 



Cost ;uid I'inance of Uiglier IMucatlon 

St^cretariat ;mal\ses on expenditure ;md enrolment trends ui higher 
r ication (hiring Uie sixties show that, taking OIXM) countries :is a w»ujle, 
expenditure per stu(hMit yt^ar gi'cw at an average amuial r:ite of f). 0";,, 
where:is the C\P price mdex grew :it lui averagi* rate of I. S":.. (2) In 
real terms, therefore, unit costs la higher education in allODCn coiui- 
trics have been rising on aver:ige by almost 5":, per year. This has oc- 
curre<l in a period (i. e. durmg the (luarter century preceding 1970) when 



I. I ontaiued ii! i»an i^iic. II. of ilic prcsoiit voliiiiic, 

t I. .Niuilv IV in * ,'owarJs Mass ||ij;her Educdiion . , , ; op. v ii. 
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the climate for exptinsion was favourable and higher eihication was 
consid ered a liigUly desirable activity from both the economic and the 
social point of view. 

Givon tlio present change in public attitudes towards the growth 
'lighef education, it seems unlikely that both a continuing rise iii unit 
costs and increasing enrolments will bo acceptable. If unit costs cannot 
be brouglit under control, the teudenc> will be to limit enrolments. And 
since tliis is difficult to achieve because of the resistance to selection, 
tlie only way of keeping down overall cost may be a decline in quality 
and or a shift to privati ly financed and organised higher education. For 
all these reasons it becomes essential for the problem of rising unit 
costs to be vigorously tackled. 



Some economists take tlie view that, given tlie predominance of 
labour costs in tl e form of teacliers' salaries, rising unit costs are an 
inlierent feature oi the education sectoi-. W liilst this standpoint prob- 
ably reflects an unilulv .M^&siiulstic view of tlu more capital Intensive 
educational alternatives, it has to be admitted that tlie contribution, of 
new teclmologies to higher education has so far been disappointing. 

To some exte; : this is due to the conflict b.nween the use of such 
teclmologies and the social and humar values of higher education, but 
it may also be ilue to the virtual non- t xistence of serious devclopmenr 
work on new liiglier education teclmolotries. Where there has been a 
serious effort to develop hanhvare materials and the necessary manage- 
ment structures (e. g. the Open University in the United Kingdom), new 
teclmologies appear to be more promising. 

Thus an important issue is whether provision i xists at present 
for iulequately financeti and well-organised development work in the field 
of higher education. For most countries tlie answer is clearly o iiegativc 
ime, ;md this situation must be remedied in view of the growing emphasis 
on avlult iuuWor recurrent higher education both of which are probably 
more suiti-tl than tratlitional higher education to tcclmology-based teach- 
ing systems. 

As the background report points out, (1) a second obstacle to the 
adoption of new teclmologies is the vested interest of existing members 
of staff. This raises many paradoxes, some of which are worthy of 
discussion. For example, the criteria for promotion m the universities 
in nianv countries ari^ haseil upcm research performance. If this is the 
case, ti'aelu-rs in traditional universities might find it possible to get a 
better baliince between teaching and research functions if time-savmg 
couUl he effect* \ely used at part of the regular teaching process. Clear- 
ly there are bome ambiguities here which need consideration. 

However, it is difficult to di-aw conclusions as to the best alloca- 
tUni of effort Ln higiier education institutions between teaching and re- 
search activities, p-irtly because ''best" is a (juestion of values, partly 
bi*caust* of lack »)f firm evidence on how the effort between rese;^rcli and 
teachu'^ is actually allocated. Obviously, one possible way of reducing 
costs is to cMphasi^je the teaching function at the expense of the research 
function, .-uiii ihis is cme of tin* reasons v. ay the imit costs of non-univer- 
sity higher education institutitms are expected to be Lower tlum those of 
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triulitiona! iuuvi*rsitii»s, Ilowovov, this oxample rovoals ;uu)tlu»r i)f tlio 
tliliMiunas fonfi'DiitiiU' policy maki'rs. Polyti I'lmics, owvv ostablislicv!, 
tonti ti) vlair.i ''p''i*ity (>f osteoni" with tlu' univt»rsitio>. iii ivsrarcli as 
Wfll as ill ti'ai'hiJig. The search for viable methods of separating the 
research ;uiil the leaeUiiig role of the staff of higher eilueatioii institu- 
tions remains one oi the unportant policy problems in the financing of 
higher eUueation. ^1 ) 

Other way > of reilucing unit costs wouUl be In^tter org;uiisation of 
ti»aehiiig in eoiiventional institutions. Work on institutional mimagcnient 
uncK*rtaken within the Ol!C*l) Centre* for Kilucatioiuil lleseaveli and Diiiov- 
atii»n shows that capital cost reductions of up to 15"'.» couUI be obtaineii 
even within present teaching arrangements by ensuring that classrooms 
were bi*ttiM' iitili/ed. It is probable that i'ven greater reilucticms would 
bo possibli* if ailviUitagi' were taken of possible eeoncmiies of si'ale 
through thi* restriction of uneeonomii* course options, possible increase 
in studiMit teach»'r ri.tios, reiluetion in drop«outs ;uul increase ii. the 
teaching !oad of staff. All these matters, howi'ver, have to be weigliod 
against othiM' educational ;md professional consiilerationt>. 



*i*i>t;i! rvpi'iiditurcs oil M'ghi'V edxicatioii have been risin;* rapiilly 
duriu;; thi- past two di^cades. 'i<»wever, public expendituri' on higher edu- 
cation Ik.s been rising even more rapiilly. In fact it is fair to say that 
in most eoiinti'ii's tin* expansion of higher cdui*ation has been made possible 
onl\ by Hie willingness of public authorities to bear iu\ inereasiwg part of 
thi* total cost, including that of maintaining students while they are omler- 
takijii; liiglier education. Most of the concern about rising unit costs ?s 
t!u ri r«»re n concern not with rising costs per se but with the increasing 
buriifU ifU'Si' ii-.;posi» upon public Uulgets :md the absence of effective 
i-ost controls t») I'usui'O that public funds are being well spent. 

Thv siMi'cli for wa>s of reducing costs in liigiier education is often 
Iink'*d ti* the simivIi for mi*tlioils of fimuicing it to substitute for, or at 
least to si.ppLi'ii.iMit, fuiajiee from tlie public builget. 

I'lu-n* are, broadly speaking, tw*) alternative sources of fiiuince: 
friun Um* individuals w!io bciicfit f»*oiii higher eilucation directly and f**oia 
i\w 1 r.:pl»»\ I rs who iisi* tlu- geaduati'S produei'il b\ tlu? Ipglu^r education 
s\stiin. What ar«.» the possibil itii's i»f increasing tin* irontribution from 
l)»»tU ilu'se s»)iirci*s? 

\\ Uilst the gri)Wtli of ri'current * dueati»»n and uiformal training in 
iudustJ'v 1 i*i*sult in a growing lontribution from iMnpli»yiM*s to vocation- 
all., urii'iited iiiglu-r edui*at i>n, it seems unlikely that iMuployers will make 
my sli^iilf ii :uit irontribution to the geiu^ral e\p:uision (i** Migher education. 
Tills v.i!l he particul 'P'ly tin* i*a.se if tla* movement towarils mass higlier 
I- 'iaatii»n loosi*ns tl;e links between educational qualifications ;mil occupa- 
ti»)ii. I !mi)l»)> I'rs feci that tliev aiH- midvLi'g their cimtr ihiition to this dev- 
» li»pi»U Mt tiirougli th«' genei'al ti.x system. IIowi'Vi*r, -evies on employers 
lor I « rtaLn kiiuls ot M)rati«)iial trainin^'^ lairl spei:iali/ed [)ostgi'ailuate 
i'llut atu>n di si rvi's elosi»r consideration. 

:\v* fX-t U IS • v>:':*K»{: t\>r .:t;\cr$'t. 'I'tuiiCrs tv* \\j\v itii:t*"Mi>itilt Otuirr. *ls. I »»r Itic rvMijiiiliU' 
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The altoniativf wax i)f i'luuim^lluig private resources into higher 
eclut atiDii thioiigh fuuuu'ial eontributions bv the students is being active- 
ly tlirfcussecl ill si verul countries, aiui loan sciienies are already in 
operation in the Seajidijiaviaii coiuitries, West Germany, Japan/ tiie 
United Staii s aiul Canathi. Dlsi us iloii of the loans issue is usually be- 
de\ilU»d bN the fact tiuit the fijiani Jog of higher education by loans *has 
a number of different iJnplications luid can be diseusseil in several dif- 
ferent contexts. Briefly, the case for loans is, first, tiiat it would load 
to a gradual transfer of tiie fiJiancial burden Trom the public sector 
generally to private ijidividuals anil, seconil, since higlu»r cilucation 
presents a profitable private ijivestmont there is a case* iji e«|ulty for 
making those who benefit pay. This view is reinforced by the fact that 
under present, heavily subsiili/ed systems of higher education it is 
generalh the case that most of tlu* benefits go to \oung people from 
families that are alreaily well-off, (One of the reasons for this is Lhat 
seeondary education is in :.u»neral not nearly so well subsidized as higher 
education, ) Furthi rnion , many cuonomists claim that if a greater 
proportitm of the e>;pepdituri' of higl ep education institutions were ob- 
Luhu'd from student fees (whii h could be fijianeed by loims), this \\nuh\ 
lead to greater cfficienc\ in resouri'C aUucation both bv the ijistitutions, 
wUieh wouUI luive more ince-itive to proviili* what their clients wanted, 
ami by the students who woulil be niore likely to Tace up to the (juestion 
of what they were really scekiJig from 'ligher edui-a. n. 

Oiw i)f the problems with lo;uis is that it would u • only after a 
considerable lapse of time that they eould make a significant contribu- 
tion towards elumgiJig the burden of the eost of higher education. Oppo- 
nt»nts of loans claim that they woultl make higher education vvvw more 
inequitable by disi ouragiJig poor people from undertaking it. However, 
no empirical evidenei- exists lo substantiate that claim. 

Tour fui'tlu r poijits caii be made as a basis for discussion of the 
Lo;m issue. First, it is i)ften not clear whether U):uis are beijig discussed 
in the context of lo:uis for thi' fijuuiee of higlu»r education or loans for the 
malntencuice of students while tlu\v are undi-rgoijig higher education. 
Sccondh, tlu^ context uf the discussion is entiri»ly different in coimtries 
such as ilu» United States where i)nl\ a small proportion of stuilents at 
present receive gr;uits from piiblie 'unds, imd countries such as the 
United Kiiigdoni where nearU all students at present receive maijitew,uicc 
gr;mts from the public authorities. h\ the former ease the ijitroduction 
of a lo-uis sehen^e can only ijierease students willingness to undertakt* 
higher Cilucation, where-.s h\ the latter it is more Kkely to reduce the 
ilem:uul :ov higher eilui ation. ThirdU , itraeh of the opposition to Ukuis 
comes from w ithin tlu* iiigher education sector - partly from those who 
believe in higher education exptuisiou or have a veste(i inti»rest iji it, ;uid 
partly from existiJig stmhMits who resist :\i\y mo\e to worsen their present 
fiJi:UK iaL situation. Ihe ftairth poijit to be made is that there are few- 
people who wDuld ehiim that the whole of tlie fiiumce of higher education 
shouM be switched from the public to ti e private sector: what is beijig 
tlfscLssed is ch:mges n i-mphasis. hi partleul -r, few people would dis- 
pute that the part of the expenditure on higher education institutions which 
is deviited to ri search activities should be home predomijuuitly bv the 
public auihi>ritics because research is par i xct dlenee a publii- good which 
will not be carried iuit at :ui optimal level if its fuiiuieing is left to tUv 
exigencies of the itiarki t place. 
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KliDUCtNG Tin: HATi: OF GKOWTH 
or STUDICNT NUMBLCUS 



Tliere are, broadly, throe ways in which the growth of student 
numbers can be curtailed. One is by rostricting the number of student;) 
who are admitted to higher education institutions (numt rus clausus). The 
other is by reducing the average length of study of students while they are 
in higher education (shoi*t-cycIe institutions, reduction of repeating, etc. )• 
The third way is to use finajxcial instruments to regulate the supply of 
new entrimts or the number of applicar.ts. Since financial instxniments 
are in fact w idely used to regulate demand and supply generally, such 
a proposal may be w ell worth conbidoration. 

In some countries, imposing restrictions on the number of places 
seems to be an acceptable way of limiting higher education expenditure, 
I5ut, oven wh«Mi such re.strL tions are not accepted generally, tliere are 
serious problems in faculties such as medicine and engineering which 
have particularly high costs and whose graduates enter a narrow range 
of occupations. 

b\ several Member countries, for example Canada, the United 
States, Swedon imd the United Kingdom, there is evidence of a decline 
in the growth rate of student denumd for higher education. Whatever 
tlie reasons for this, ;md it is probably not unrelated to the current grad- 
uate employment situation, it will lessen the need for an overall policy 
of Humerus clausus. 

Policies to x*educo the average length of study are being considered 
in many OKCI) countries. In countries like Germany, Holland and the 
Scandinaviaji area. where courses ax*e particularly long, attempts are 
being made to encourage students to take their degree within a shorter 
period. Li France ami the United Kingdom specific proposals have been 
made for the introduction of a two-year cycle of higher education as an 
alternative to tlie traditional three- or four-year first degree, and in 
othiTS tliere are proposals to restrain the growth of postgraduate edu- 
c at ion. 

It may be that one t)f the solutions to this dilemma is a fairly short 
two- or three-year period of general higher education for a large propor- 
tion of the population, followed by an intensive period of specialist voca- 
tional traljiing for those who require it. The finance of the l itter could be 
borne largely by students or by their employers. These periods of initial 
training could lie supplemented by periods c.f retraining throughout working 
life, in accortlaiice with the concept of recurrent education. However, be- 
fore there caji be substantial policy changes it is necessary to balance the 
ec )nomic benefits against possible "quality" losses. As elsewhere, is- 
sue.s of effleient rt*st :;:rce allocation and cost rethu tion camiot be consider- 
ed exeept ill the context of the aims :uid objectives of higher education and 
the tecluiologies (in tlie broadest sense) currently available for achieving 
these objec tives. 
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1. IM'UODUCTION 



A common ciiaractoristic of tiie reports and resolutions of educa- 
tional gatlierings is tho claim tiiat tiie "needs" or "demands" of a parti- 
cular situation call for a series of radical measures « which are then 
comprehensively Tsted. Sucli measures, it is claimed, will int er alia 
encourage diversity, flexibility, opeimess, equality, co-operation, com- 
munication, innovation, participation ami integration. There is usually 
no ilifficulty in securing agreement as to the importance of these deside- 
rata. Kven tlie most soured participant is unlikely pubiically to opt for 
closure, inequality, non-co-operation, non-communication, reaction, 
autlioritarianism anil fragniontatitm. But it is one tiling to agree upon a 
lis*' of measures thai appear to be consistem Aitli such desiderata. It is 
quite another to make the necessary choices among sucli measures and, 
often within unpropitious political, financial and organisational climates, 
to implement tliese clioices in sucli a way as to achieve the goals they 
are intended to serve. What hope is there that international dialogue on 
a subject such as post-secondary education will improve the likelihood 
of wise choices beuig made? There are seven main factors that support 
such a hope« 

First, tliere is the stimulus to generate as much relevant informa- 
tioa as possible, not only about the operation of one's own system but 
also that of other nations. 

Second, there is the chance to leam more about the available tech- 
niques - demographic, statistical, occupational, analytical, organisational, 
managerial, pedagogic, evaluative - that may be usetl in designing and 
working an etiucational system. 

Third, there is the opportunity to gain fi*om the experience of those 
in other systems that have introduced new structures or stimulated new- 
kinds of educational process, and to apply the lessons of this experience 
to national policy-making. 

F ourth, there is encouragement fully to recogiii/e the international 
characterjiml effects of knowledge created and tlisseminated by univer- 
sities, colleges and research institutions. Social ami philosophical ideas, 
economic doctrines, psychological theories, scientific discoveries, tech- 
nological innovations, cannot be confined within their national boundaries 
and rre<[uently have major long-term consequences for the life of nations 
and the ilevelopment of cultures. 

Fifth, there is a possibility of contributing to the emergence and 
fpj!^l\u_lA.tion of now c tmce pts such as quantitative planning and recurrent 
education, and of benefiting from dialogue with those who participate as 
members of delegations and at the invitation of the Secretariat, 

Sixth, there is the value of supporting international initiatives, 
from ono-off seminars on specialist topics, exchange schemes for stu- 
dents ;mil academics, co-operative research anti development activities, 
to the creation of nmlti-national institutions for specific purposes. 
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rill" (liriTt iiupl uiiiion n( all this Tor n:itii)n:il iUh- Lsion-making is 
lUifssarilv liniiti'd. 'lUv iuilii^'rt infUu'iUH' on tin* way in which prob- 
li nis arc iliM ju il ajiil sohituuis fi)iu*ri\ inl, on thi* l\)rniulation of t iliioa- 
liona! objfi'i ivi's, Dti ihi approach to system anil institutional planning 
thai polis v niakv rs anil aiUiiLnistratnrs ailopt, has bt cn and w ill continue 
to be consiili rablc. Over tin- \cars the OliCI) has proviilcil large qunn- 
litii s of inrornijiion wliiili would tithcrwise be unavailable, has furnishcil 
opportunities for the disi ussion of tecluiicjues and the exehangi* of experi- 
ence, has iioiu nnieh t»» identify trends and tendencies, to nvvk out and 
make a\.ii:al)li' relrxant know U d^;e ajul lo contribute ro the en;v»rgcncc 
and refinement ot' new eoucepis, and has Initiated a wide range of intcr- 
naiional activities. The Organisation has perfornu'd for countries out- 
sitle ilu I'aiud Stati s niany of the functions iii the fi^-Id of higher educa- 
tion liiat 'Aithin tin- l-niied Stales ha\e hven undertaken by the C'anu»gie 
C eniitiission. i)\i r a perit»d ff sis >ears, ending in IJ)7:^ tin* C^nnmis- 
s:»»n .-pons.»rid siuihes ;hai rv su!li «l In tin- issue of over one hundred 
ii:!i s, ^. lul. iKinc n.oi^. Uun three hundred and fifty specific recommencU 
alions. In iiis st;ile!nt.'nt \o ihe present Conference on the work of the 
t omr.'ission, l)a\ id llem^v eniplKis i. ed 

hi spile of tile wea'tii of infiMMiiation aI>out higher education contained 
ai tin* pubiit. alions of the t'oramission, the purpose was not to pro- 
\ ide an eUv . e'.cipeadia: rather the design was lu bring available 
knowledge- to bear upon real proI)Ienis and real issues and to make 
rcii'iiiniendatlons for future development, " 

r>rinL'.Lng a\ailal)'.e know ledge t«» bear upon real problems requires more 
tlian information; it demands a conceptual framework by nie:uis of which 
the avail:d)le .lata can l>e oriJercd and its ridevam e deterniiJied, and 
whii h suggesi> sonn* of the eriteria that might be applied in t\w inter- 
preiati.m of this data. Hence the iinportanei* of Martin "f row's call for 
a conuMon langiia^f, w iiliiUit which "all dissolves into a welter of detail 
ami auf, dot. about Professor A, Diret^ tor 1), Minister C* ajul about 100 
uni\ i-rsities :nid 1,000 faeulties ami millions oi studi^nts*'. Trow argued 
thai, as a t!ujiinunn^ sueli a huiguage should permit the identification of 
si'.ar- d pr«>blt nis, do Justice to both wiiat is common and what is luiique, 
ineorp.irati s.ur.s sense of ihe pntti'i'ii of historical ilevelopnu'nt of higher 
eouiation InWes'era st .t.- id ii- yield clues concerning the underlvilig 
fi»rces ret.iti d to pi'esent :unl *'uture lUnelopmeiits, and niaki* clear how 
cIi.tn^Lies in ••lu area and effort>- in deal with single prt)blenis have consc- 
jUem I S rismvhere - in other \ « rds, provide a sxsienis pei*speeti\ e, 

Mu-aham I'U xner argued hi his cUissie stud\ irnLversitii*s, Anier- 
iean, lirltish^ (lernian: 

Meiwei n the stmient ^f piditii a! and soi iai problems and the jour- 
lUillsi, Uuiustriai ist, iiufi lu'nt, \iei«r'»>, niemb^'r of Parliament 
or ( on:;r*ess, tln r» is :» gap wli eh the uni\ersity cannot fill, whii h 
soi ii i\ nuist fdl in some othei* wa\. 

'\''\:>: ;\:ip sr.;!; exists, nion* than foriv mmcs after !**k»\ner wrote 
*. :« -I V 'r.!.<. l>u: :ag tuis tun.* m:ai> attempts have been i* a('e to bridge 

i 'j* uni*. » t:« s thei*.ise:\ i-s Iiavr ehanged, pliu ing gi'oater stress 
up.-n ^« r\:^ i finii : uus ^iinl profi s.^imiai ediu ali«in. Ni'w k .ds of higlu'r 
\ !ui '11 .nsiitiii. >n h im- iieen rrv*atrd, with stress upon teatdiing and 

'-' 'J*.. w-iii ia.iu^.trv ^uid i o!nn»«*ree. liotli nationally and 

iiio rn.t- .'n I 1 , [•» \\n\y Ijoi-n efforts to bring t(»getlier representatives 
Ill* ^ r ■a- >*.jp'- f«r.rirne.! with (le\ i h »pments in particular sectors 
»>; s«H ill-.. Civi-n till Lrrowing spei ial i. ation of rod* and language eliar- 
av terlst I s.x iji • n'ojm |sat ion of developed countries, such efforts 

!.;ori tlKiii evor in^ i ssarv . hiternatioiial eotiferi-nees citable 
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pi>lltic*l;itis, culniitiistrators iiiul :'r;uU*iu'u s rroin iuan> roiuitrirs to iiu'ot, 
tt) Ihh'oiiu' aN\:iiH* of both similar. tirs and tliftV'iH'UcM^s in tlu ir vii»NV points, 
aiul to tli> soiurtliint; touartis working* t)Ut .shari'il lan>;uaifo and undiT- 
slaiulLii.; i»s«i'ntial to tlir fostrrliit; t)!* a s>strnis pi rspi i tivr within which 

costs and implications of pol cy derisions can bt* bi*tti'r nndcrstood, 
I )iiSi:ussjon across Un* langua^^i- barriers oi" both nations and specialities 
is an I'sscnlial t b'incnt in dcalin:^ with thi* probb*ni so clcarlv pcr(!civcd 
by rioxni'r. On the subject t)!* post-srcondar> ctlucati*)n, siu h discus- 
sion, informed l)otli b> new l> ct)iLcctcd tiata ;uid in* tlir ideas of sonu- of 
tlie lori'Uiost sch*)lars in tl)c fielt», is wiial was oi'frrcd In the i;J73 OllC'l) 
Ct)nu*rence, 



In terms «)f the speed and seale of its i*\pansion, the eosls to whieh 
it gives rise, and its iniporlam e I »r econnniic, social and cultural w*dl- 
b^ iU}f, post-seeontlar> education is a major polie> concern for .\lendK*r 
governments of ()l!c'l>, AnaUsi s of how in less than two (k'eades over- 
all enroln)i*nts in universities, polytecluiics, speciali.-.ed vocational 
Si heols, tei luiical colle«ri»s and. adult edueation establishments ha\e 
doubli'd :aid re-doubled, and foreeasts of slower but continued ^[rowth 
in th*' tieeade alieail, alreaily documented in(HX'l) publictitions, were 
confirmed lunl refined in the papei's produeed fop the C'onferenco, I'lie 
ct)sts of such expansion, initially carried on the lari^er educational hud- 
gots that Wi*nt with a period of rapid eeononilc gr*)Wtli, are imposing felt 
biirdens on public finanee and meeting' competition from other areas of 
i'tiiuationai and soeial pro\ Ision. (It has been estimated ihat the rost of 
providing oiw year of university level study is ten times that of proviilai^ 
a year's t*(lucalit)n for a chiUI of primary school age, ) \\ ith a broaden- 
in^J *>f thi* basis of edueational objec tives, and a laek of clear-eut evid- 
vin-K' linking* particular kinds of educational provision and ceonomic gr«)wth, 
i'arlier inlcr« st in esta!)lishUig the economic benefits of post-seeondar\ 
stutiy has shifted in favour of irore sophisticated, If neeessaril> less 
I'asily tju;uitlfiable, ajialyscs of iiow the work of uni\ ersitles and c«)lleLjes 
interacts with the politieal and social life of the communities and soeii*ties 
vvbicli lhe\ si'r\e, and how the education the indi\ idual receives from these 
institutions affeets not nnn l> Ins occupationa! choiecs an»i destination 
but Ills st>u* of lift and caltural participation. 

rile C onference on New Structure's of IN)st-Si'iM)n»iar> Kducation 
reflect»'il all these c«)ncerns. It markeil the culmination of two \ cars* 
v\t)rk b> the Scereiarlat and by spei lalist e*)nsultants, th*' results of 
wliicli wen- circulati'd m \arious iliscussion papers, reports, statistical 
snnm.ari(*s and otiicr doeumentar> material, !*hc ({uantit\, t)Uaiit\ ami 
lei hnical di tail of this mati'rial [)ointi'd up v In^t is becoming a real prob- 
lem :n ijiternallonal cV.seu^;sions .>f pt)st-sei ondar> education. Che <ieclar- 
ations t)f the l ouiieil .if Ol-C'l) and of the 1 i)70 liducational Cirowth C »nfer- 
ence(l ) coucerninif tlu* neeij fur a broader speetruni of etiucational and 
social ol)Jeeti\es has hail tiie effect of wideniULi perspeet i ves, >)ut has 
al:a) emplias i .-eil the tlaiioep that .liseussions ma\ , as a e. »nseijuenee, 
l)ei-omi siunewhat :ieni*i*al an<l tllffiisi*. I*«>r sc» loni* ;is we art dealiu:; 
with hroad iii luu'al ideas the lack of an a.urectl e«)nceptual or nu thotii)- 

T - iJM.»:..i! lO? ?*»»r t:;o ' * 's • v'Cticral ivCptK!. « tuifcfciu t' -Ml »'««lu ic^ t\» 






It»^«ir;il p;ii';itlinm uhu.h i,, order ;,||,| iiitfr|»rfl ihc ninss i»t' :iv;iil;il>lf 
tialii ;iIm»iiI llu* «|i»|iiimiiI nl' s\.slfliis tlois tml nuisl i liili* Itni ^rml a 
|irt)l)li'iii. lUil wtMUiirsst s si»iiM iMTtnnr ji|>|>aiM'ul wlini ffrurls ai*r inaiii* 
tti ri'l'iiH* tiM'S!' iiliMs, It) nmsitlrr Im>\\ tli»'\ riii^ht Uv iiii|i|(*iiicttl(Ml ;ui(l in 
t stmiatr lln* serial, |M)liliral atitl iMUu :ilit)it;il t osU; lt» whirli liny |.»ivr 
risr. riu» ( 'i»nffrriifr pmriMMlia^s iiiaiU* rlrar that ihrrr I'lMiiaiji t-nn- 
siil(M\il)K' ari Ms i»r ilisa/'iTt'iiunl ovrr Uif lU riiiilhin ul' |M»^;t-s^•^•nlMlarv 
t'iluratioM, 1)1' iiiiivrrsal at't rss, ot* what is i-nlai Inl l)\ si'UtIu)I1, tlu- ' 
iliijih'iiitMilaliim oj' |M»lii irs ha.srd iipnti miiiuMms rlausiis, and ahoul tlu* 
riiri'M iilar and pt'ila^iiijif assiini|»tit>Ms that iimliTlir luiii-tratlil ioiial 
l*i»i'nis tif |H)st-.sr( i)titlar\ provision. 

\ll this iiiiilcrl itictl \hirtin Tniw's pha I'nr atltiil ii>ii In hr ti> 
tin- ilr\ t li)pmi'Ht of ;i rDiiiiUDii lan/;'uaj»r h\ iiirans of whiidi iiitrrualitinal 
tlist iiss joM ill ih'plh inivJil In* fat- i I i lali'd, Shtirl of a r«'lrral itiln IIm» 
shaiN'd lull tssniliall> narrow lanj»iiav.** parlirular sprrial isms, 11 
will Im* st»nii* tin;r InM'nri^ Trnu's aim is a« hii'vrt|, Thr ( 'tinrrrcnci* ses- 
sions siii»^ji sti'il f;onic dC lln' wa\s in whirli proJrlM•^;^; niii;ht hr nia«h* in 
this •IliN rtiiHi. riu'N i M iissfil altnilitin upon a nunihrr nl' prnrfssrs and 
prinripli s ami prnhlrnis cnminnn In maii\ rt»nntri«'s, which nuisl fratnr^' 
«»n tilt- a;;i-mla id' inlf rn:il iniia I runs idrratinn if wr art* tn surrfrd in mov- 
tiiir I'rtnn .si«»^;ans in ai'il\sis, in r.lviii;? nM>r«' altrntinn l»> prohlmis of 
t»p«*ratin!iali.' in;'. ;iinl iniplcimMitin^ ^^rn^ral prinriph-s, and in nndiM*- 
stiindini; hfltfr tin* pnlitiial and surial rnnl«'\ls thai I'arilitatr «ir uilnltit 
ili'sir**»l i*diu ;ilinna I r* rnrnis, 

\s llu»\ cnu r^MNl in lln* hai k^rtnmd dn« unirnls, in plenary srssituiH 
iiu I wnrkni:; i^rmips, iIm- t hii f prrnrt iipatiniis nl' tin' ( '*»nl'i'riMU*r can hi* 
sniniiiari. i'il in a sin!;li' i|iii*stinii. In planning n**w strurturi-s and r<*- 
sp«»ndin^ In pri*ssnr«»s ami prnptisals <*iiirri;iii|j I'rnni within rxistin^ sys- 
It-nis, hnw ran sm irlit s ri i*nm ih*^ mi thr nnr hand, lln* nrrti \\iv insti- 
tiititin:i! tli\frsiL\ ami ilirt'rrt*ntiali*)n <d' piN>';»Mmnu's n<Tasinni*il by wiiliMi- 
t;d atfi-ss and m w rflallnnsliips hi*tw<M*ii pn;- t-s«Tnnda ry <Mlnratit)n and 
t inpln\ nu-nl^ with^ .in tin mlnr, lln- n«id m maintain anti rnliajifr thr 
\;ilm s n!' si:|ndarsliip :im| snrnr**, all williin a pidill«'ally srnsitivr <nn- 
U'\i nl' liinitrd n s. .nri t s^ d* tii:iiids I'm* <t [Uihlir arrt»iintahilit\ iUid 

;t prt ss itiwiirtis v.ri'alrr ilrinm rati/alinn * 

'!'t> tat kli- iIh si issm s prnp*M'I\ r*M|iiir a siil'I'h- initl \ r«iinprr- 
ln ns!\r \ icw nf what tin* s\slrni td' pt»st-sr* < n*iary rdm atinn inrlml««s 
and what it r\rlmlrs. Thr hiMilidarirs an* diriiriilt In *lraw. 'Thr Srcrt*- 
tar:al iM-nrrai rrpi>rt t>|' i iM-ra 1 1 jssms inlrrprftfd thrni wiilrl\. 

* . . . a m w .irlirnhilinii hrlwi*rii iippi-r s**rnndar> and pi»sl-srrnntla ry 
« dm atitin hrrtiim s an issm* id' « \l ri'in*' impiirlancr railing; ft»r tin' 
di \ « lnpni« nt of :i rnhi-rrnt s \ sti iii nl' "p'»^l-* •»»'M>ulsnr> r«lnrati«)ii 
t n\t rim* ;dl fnrms td' i*ilm ;itinnal artiviU al'trr tlir t-nd t»rr»)nipid- 
stir\ srliMidiii!'., niit- whit li would inrlmlr iipprr sfrnnilar> «Mliir;ititin 
as w» ll as p«):;t-srrMiitl;ir\ , hij;lii'r ami iinivrrsily r«Uir;ition prnp<M\ 
Sm li an apprn.M li is alsn ;i sim* f|n:i nnn I'nr Uir prn;»r«*ss i vr ;^rn«*r- 
.di.MtuMi •)!' an;. >:\striii.)r lifidniu: nr r*iTurr«'iit rdiirati«)n. I ) 

Unwtuan and \ndt i's»)n, in th«*ir har k;jr« »iind paper nii thr Anirriran 
r\p*rM nri- of .mass lil^»htr ttliirat inii, dr«*w attt-iitinn tn tl.S. rstlniat«*s 
that >ai :',!.'.* St timl th»- w«»rk nf fnrmal iiliiratinnal nr^:in isat inns a« r«mnts 
I'nr nil! . hidr till t«»tal "li ;irnin:». I'tirrr", tin- ri sl rallin|» tt» a varirtv »)!' 
pi'npri« tar\ aih! anti -piiMrt\ ii^\»nr i«*s, r\ and inrn spt»ndi lu intliis- 
tri.d 1 nnt iriis and tin- militar>. {'2) In his aildn'ss tn thr ( 'nnl'r rrncr, 

I .i:f 'Mu*. II. ''I ;»trM-j.| v.ili.im'. 

' i>Vk Ill .)!'»' I ».\» \inlt'isi»i! • '.INS Ml .liiT It!'.* .itiiHi' . •»iiK' I t'rs|ti*i livcN Irtiiii l\|H'ri« 

••HI* II " I- ■ .I.lti-^ . . »l » I • I ••IIKMil. iMn^. i < 'I, 




Douglas Wright falU'il for n iMii^iiitioii of thf potiMilial of libraries, inu- 
si'ums, art i^alU'rii's, ami ^'similar institutions as important participiints 
in till- It arning s\ s!rnr', 

(*lr;irlN it is ni ri*ssar\ to ricogtii/.* tlu- rnornious rango ami si*opi» 
ot* tin- at tivrtlos that migiit roas»»nal)l> hi* iiu ludiMl within tin* purview of 
post-si'ctunlarv iului ation. It is iniportant to taki- as numv of thrsi* as 
possible into acitiunt in <U' isijig m w structures autl ili v«'iopiiig new 
prartiros. r>ut it si-mis iloubtful If all this artivity can rvi-r hv - sluuilil 
i*vi r bi* - sul)J»'rti'il l«> a singli* rumprrln*nsive planning pi'ouess an<l brouglit 
unilt r an> U)vm of unilarv i-ontroi. Thus our ran only go so far in agri'i'Lng 
withtlir .^-ri iM lariat about tin- nrr<l to rousiih r "as :ui ijiti rrclatejl whob* 
all t'(n*nial ^duration ami all rdm ation-work combinations bctwin^n the 
mil of rompiilstirv st houling an»l gi'ailuati' I'lluc iition, iUi bnlinj; i vi'Uing 
i oursi s fi»r adults"'. Such a vii w point may be netiU'il for purposes of 
analysis, hut it is unliki l\ to \)c tin- basis cif :a\ rffi cllvr policy, 'I'o 
i laLm tt»o Muich in this n spi i't is to invite criticisms of tlic kin«l ri^fi r- 
rt il Uf in lirnisi Pah^IaVs p;ipi r:(l) 

. , highei' id'u ation planning and systiMn reni'wal ari- , higlil> 
dt piUhh nt upon tin- i'\isti'nce of ;i broati basi* «if support anning 
cbrteil politicians, public offii ials, ijistitutitiual adnuTiistrators, 
facii!t\ and studmts . , , A new sti\itej^\ nt)w si'cms m ci ssarv • • • 
tlial conscionslN ;ind careiull> <U \i lops ptililical alliances, ami 
bases of c« »nun itnu ni for phmniug jud change , , , a plan tluit dot s 
ntii pr'»\idi- p^iliticailN valitj solutions fur critical ^)robliMr.s is nt) 
piau ai all bul an exi ri.Lsf in mental gymnastics, * 

( «unprehrnsivi' analysis conlribuus to c»nnpr(*hens ivi' plannijig, 
not by providing blueprints f<»r impb nu nlati*)n by central i/ed agcm ics 
or proposing unitary c<»nlrt>l, but h\ helping t*) ilevelop among those 
c*>ni i rneil a sluired awareness of the ci>uipb*\ inti r-relationships that 
cbaracti*ri: i' edui ati<»nal sssti'ms, Despiti* the fashit>nability of ctmfront- 
ation, it is ouIn b> sm h awan^ness and the nuitu;d un«U rstamling that flows 
frt>ni it tliat thi re can be achii \ eil that lUi-asure of corsi'Usus that is nei'dctl 
to niaki- plans workabli-. It is ij» just tln sc respi trts that tlu* w«u'k tif such 
bodus as (H!(.'|) is In-neficia! aUil the docunu ntation an«l «liscussi«in asso- 
ciatct! w itii a major cnnfi reuce so important. 



rh* bri»adt ne«l basis of disi ussiuu on post-si ciuularN' * ducati»in wns 
n»iv.lier»- more c!i :ir than in the ( uufi ri uce tn atnu nl of ;u ei\ssibil ity t«> 
* (Un ;aion :'nd i ni[):«»> nu nt. llithi'rt«i tlu re has Imm u a ti'udi n< v for atti n- 
ti'»n til \u focussi il on thi iudi*\ of how f:ir diffi iu nt social sM;ita (giun ral- 
I\ nu :isure<! b\ ilu- oi-cupatitni of studi'uts' fathers) an* over or uniK*r 
rrpr* St nl» d Lu p' »si-si con<l;o*>* institutions in n latiou in their nund)i rs 
in tile pi>pi!l;iiii>n ai l.irm*, S^irn tariat figures shuwed that in tin- past 
di'cadi till re lijs in man\ countries bi'eu a pi rci'ptible iui r* asi' in tlu* 
proptirLi«>n of students drawn from worUij»g i lass iKu kgrounds, Uut 
clian;;es :n thinking ab"Ut :u'i:ess ihil it\ wen* ru f !« cti il in the cons iiU' rabh* 
Lntt rest dis[>la>ed in indici s otlu'r than soi ial class. The p«>st-seeomlary 
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o|»|jori.iiulirs \\iv w.Miuii, rthiiir, ciilUiiMt ami ri U^^imis iii inoritirs , 
iMUMl voutli, :in<i nu inhn's of oUIrr :\i\K' L{r\^u\}s all ri i rivnl attiMltioii, 
(••MK* ni also shown ro^anliii^' tlir \\a\ in whii h inUiviclnals from 

.•t nf.ijrouiis ami strata ;iri* <lifl\Trntiall> Uislrihnrr.l hrtworn insli- 
luiions, rsprriallv llu* ti»nUfnr> in inan\ ronntrii's for short-cvlr mnrsiss 
•o r» iTuit a !ar«4t r proportion of tlu» U ss atlvanta^uul. A tU siri' to anal.vsi* 
ln« v». ith r iiripiiraii»»ns of a i innnnlnuMit lo opon ari i\ss or lo Ihr LiUro- 
. in* lion ..!' nnini rns rlausu.s appiaroti ami it was rirot^ni.-ril that si»U*c- 
t:« n in onr I'wrnj or am»ilu'r was inovitahlf, Thrrr worr indications that 

srU^i tion l»\ I hiri ", iji aiUlition to lu^uii; hoth r\p»'nsivi» and wasti^ful, 
iM.'V not lu- as p.ilitiralK ariTplai>lo as was on* i» llu- raso, I'Lnallv, thi*ri' 
v.is s\ inpath> i\m' rr.»w»s arnunirnt "against llu* somowhal rasuaranci 
r.itfu r f.ishionahU r^al :iarianisin whirh d.M s n*)l i onl'ror»t its l osts and 
f.»ri.^*N^4M Us * y- rt»r .»ihi r « ilm al i*»na ! v alm s tliat also drsi-rv*' to Ik* dt»- 

fi Ildi d 

Nonr ortl\i> shonir! hi- taUon to iinpl\ an> lark « »t' lonnn itnu'nt to 
lh«- priiu ip!* 04* iiiipro\ ni,:^ » ijnaiit.\ oi' r.Uirational «»pporlunitv. lint it 
t orn ^-p.in.js to a n.»w widospn ad r» ali/ation that s,u h inipro\ onionl is 
d:Miru!t l«» arroinpLish and hovond llu- raparit> ot I'dnralionai pol- 
ii It >. 'I ;»i^»> showi ,1 tint tho I onfrr* ium- was prrpan-d to fai i* tlu» 

.|msi:.»M • 'jiM iiv !'..!• whoirt " Ch* i nipi'»»\ ^^^'lU of opporlun it V now 
ni. ans i>;m ii iM..ro than in» riMsin.;; tin* [iroportion of sludonts drawn from 

yWK'r sl .ins fainllh.s. Wo ha\o lo rxplori* thr natni'r and uiridrnn* of 
tih harrtrrs lijai rr.sii'a i opportnnit\, and dr\ iso tho khids of finanrial 

imi rdih ali.'nal i;a asun s In st i ali iilatod to ii ipn»\«- niufualion and 
|M rfon:i.ini r. i^m-stions of ariM ss i*annot imMnini^fnl l> ho si»paratc(l 
:*r*ii!i ifUrsiioMs ahoul th» stmirtun- and organisation of studios, and their 
rt 't \am r t.» ihr p* rri i\«'d in»cds of possihl*' rlii*ntrlr. I^iwnian and 
\n.!t rson saw :onr main issnrs rnnninii ihri»ni:h Unitrd Statrs' distus- 
si«.ns !»:* in* s*- prohjonis: 

.1) ll «w slionld \\f fornailatr tin iih a of ilomo» rati/ation of o*hu a- 
: "i: 1! ipj»ortnnii\ , ;.n*l ai*i* wo (••Mnin.Li olnsoi* to attaining it? 

i*' ' " " li^'t iloi^ror is ih» ro an inIioi'* nt tonsi«»n hotwfrn <|ualit> in 
:i:;:a* r tdm arinn and its donioi rati/ation - and what roallv is 
" ina! :t\ " • 

I • \\ iiM ii m w I'ioids o:* stud> slionhl ho adiliMl to thoso now avail- 
.•l);i- in luiiv orsitirs and hi wliat wa\s shmdd wo olian;^o tho 
t:*:i.nin:.« !'..r 001 ii|)ai a »ns that Ion.:i sorvod and hoon sorvrd 
h'. iiir^iior « «lni ati*>n** 

'i^ W liai shonld Ih- Ui. prim* ^oals uf hi^la r odui alion, and what 
triim «f fnnoli'ins shoiiM nnuorsitios sook to |K»rforniV 

i'"^*' I iirti tl Statt s I as Ion;; siiu o tnov^ il from olito to mass post- 

• ' ' «inr i' .iM. .^nd was nww in st.nw statos on tho thr*'shold of 
ia;.\ * :-.sa. pr.i\:> ...n, was tins ilio p.ith thai .»tln r Momhor i;o\ ornnu-nts 
~ • V 1 1 ; « I : : 1 . \ I ; 1 s I • > ; ! > 1 w j n j^.' 

I'M i:i.in.i :..r mass |wisi-.,r* i . tdnratinn has hoon shown 

**» •• !»• nd« III iipi>r. a ai.iih s» t onilarv ooniph tion rato. onn^ 
p- •'!».' wh.i r» i:;;t:n in st iioo! aiitil I o (oufl to i«o 01, to som* torni of uni- 
\» r- * :a * dn. .iii*»n I lio Si or**t;iriat doonmonts slaiwod that 

-^•»^ • l.iir'^pi a: * -.initri' s ar» ra[)idl;. d»\ iI*»pLni« *oursis and instiuitions 
iiial ...I Ma » ni'M t* ristu N of mass po> t-sooondar> oihua ion, luit with- 
• al I pr- >\ :d M- a fuM somndarv i dnoation ti» aL:o lafoi mon- tlian a 

' »• • -ai!!!. I- lU'tih rmoro, Mid;, a t** w i .unitrios oulsidi* North 

'.-.r . .i.i[ian ar» ai prosont plannin:« fnlt-tiim post-soronda r> pro- 
'»•• i:.'0 ' lii.jn a lain.irit*. «»rtla' roU vaiit a-o uron[»s, I nt plans aro 
• •* • l'» aii::Jnonl oppoi*innitios, >,om* tina*s \}\ ni in-tradition- 

' ' • • ' -"r a iMailv in tia w.»rlv ftn'i o and for aiUills, Mass 
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v.!i«» il i*«'*'i:v 111 « l«. t ii'ii -m* ui!i\i rs = t. is not llir 

• !»;. Iiu "full:*!. jM'ULM** '"V..'rt?.- l»* I : . • > ii rri I. 

\m .is|u * : 111 till' |iri»h;* lu tii' ;u i i-.-.;.: iliji r*Tt i\»'<! r:ilin'r littU 
.itU'illioii ill iji*' !».♦* Ui'r»»iiMil i!t »*U!n«.u: - .-nii it» ■!:«■ t»!s* u:- > l^iis v.:iy Mn- 
|»rt»\:s:iin .ti' mj:ti.iiu».- >iit; r*uinsri i iiiL; In iiumii.- •>!' wliiili iiiliii.iiiiL; slu- 
fitills Iir^nl Im- :uI\ :M't: ;is ii« r'»ur>»i '^ Im si ^.u;!.«»* Iti IIm :r in » i:s .'uitl iiili-r- 
fsis, riuit this !s .111 'i:ijMiri.iMt i-^sur II I'Mii * t»iiiur-' v.:i> un-li r! iu-il 
lis tin- stati'iiM iii |ir«'|Kir» i! Ir iU sv. :* k, srih. -Surili :iiui IImi'ii'mii i»ii tin 
Xii: tr;«Ii:iii sUiKitiiiu. {]) nr = In-i 1 1 1 i h. • . , • :,iiilii»r>. 

... ll'f Ull- »V. ! * I . • \ :i ! l.il »! I '.n .'•.ilh-i lU> l- > i ji : | > li u I ! i I « • h i;i ki ;» 

V. s*' * ill «»';' |H'r>:i iMii ! pr* I'i't'l'fu I \'iiiir.-:i- r*M|u'rt'- 

i;:* Ills, * i!}ji:«»v III i-is * !l;ln:;iIl^ i r* i..i> si ri 'iisl;. 

.IKIt U ijii.i! I . Thi- \;i'iu iui-:M MMiil lh.it, !n 'ill 'M'l III* rli'iiiT 

^ip>li!i! SI V ill! I In .-lih !*iil Is v. !•»«:•. .n \ii-:tr:J i;iM s.m!«1\, 

hut lin r* :s i iiij-.;i!i r ilih r\ -\ ii! i:N-iit .it \\\% »r.'i:i « in v.hii h tln-si- 
: II' pi II 'v. Ill ; » iiii i i I 111 In- ii;.nii |i . i in i ; \ ; i :u. : ! 1 - I r»»Mn ti* sir*- 

;*.»r :i.'pr»)\f ! .i:'.»!'i:;.a!Mi i" h» .i\ ;i ^ ' ili'i , " 

I in r* :i r» p'.i-ii I * :n. 1 .1 ■ : . • m i -.11.1: pr- •! li i 1 : ; « - > . ' 1 •.. m i'« ' h:'!! 
.n \ u-- 1 .1, ^' sii 1:1 :' » -iii ri^.i. '.u n u .1 

r« St >il • m' ."-tlth U Ml .. !! • . » .'fii ! .1 1:1' ;.i i« • •'' i ii.-i:in ' } n . i|' . |i - 

iriiinl In *nlirn!Mu V. •.!!, tin- . \ III.: s. .1 !i . a. . i' 1 i • pr..\ - .m. 1 lu; 
*ln- rtMitr.ir Tj -^.s ji: !n ;'■-[■!: ■* * Im!* * iii. min 1 1 » tui- im.m*. 
In ' \ 111 •.;l*i ..t« • !*. 

^m*ij rill* I .-V i ..p» » ; •' . li-. .- • '. . m:i r- ' .•' ■ • ^ 1 : * .Iium- 

IU'II «! riitlU liL ••!' p;i I'l :rll i .1 1' i ,if pi«, . |- (iMtiu . I • - -1 i - •in i;i p' 

t till* ;t* v.iu»ti-v* r ■! fi.r. v iij h. v..i- ^ ii:iiii';il 1 iiririinn lU ;iini lln 

i'lUKUii i-nn-nt oi' ms h:: :t' , • .lU.) i n ..s ;'n :*ii- shiii;; p« ^ mi: :nl\:uil- 

Ih s:.s:npp'^ ! n!M->i hv r in • in i r- iiii i ni 11 ■•. ! il« '::'*-l:nn 

i':»rii:iij;s • »:' v . •! ■ * iiii-i uji '.' rsi:* :;r..i!n;i;» s in r» '.»l*«)n ?h»>-4 -i: v -irU- 
I rs V it-rniiii.-i* ; in ! r :'ii! ' -f; n n i-ilm ii: .n u i*' « r \\h«ii'»Ml\ 
:i s:m.i f>r- ipt'i'l 'II • ■:' .III .t.i .-iMiip * nii il |>^lSl-^.^ i iii-.;.ir « .iu* :i» ion, 
sin ii ;jir.!i«t - . wiiii! I. M ^ri ;ii i-Mi iil in 11 \\,\' imhIi il. \\:^^^'. stu- 

• U'llls k» tl .1 1 1 .» r pi r*i-pl :« »|| . »f r.u'** r iv Ir. :iIim :iP « Ml i- >!IS in it Im < ;»lisf 
tin . r . !* Lir* 1 s .iii. ■ i i . p ■ n 1 .i - 1 ! ; t ! ni l; : . * ■ : i n ■ 1 : 1 k * ss t« i . •« . \ . liii . 1 • mi.-. 1 h - 
^uiMl .t»ii;» ! .Ill-: p- IS it .» Ml- , iiiii hi* .iii.-i , ::\in.- IN :';-.iiii.ih'.i .'i-rii- 

• ipp- .i-.il • i»i .;n »:"»>i'", .-;ti;' Ml.!.',! • vt I'l siiii.-.-. ;is.'.ii I'l . i, Tin 

it pp.i f* 111 . v iM r .1 » «»uii»M»Iv ' >\ ^ unl* I P..-. i.i.i!^ ;i * • iii:-:i •|ii*ini' 

• >r tin la.tr*- * -ihip-i v p.'lli-rn r*'!;it !■ .M.-.!r ps Ik Ivmi-m « 'iiu .ilinii .!iiii *-mi- 

p;i)- ni*'il*. •. '.it .u ip.iil !• * ',1 :is ^1 »ii Ml' [». I- I - - I. .J r ' ipp« iI'Milliti*-^ 

I" l:iru*-r jMMp«i»/t ;i»ii.-. «>:' ti:» pi •[ui • ;il :. m . lli:?- i 'iMsp'i *. i . ;i -r* i't* i' 

: :in !• • m* .in.« ! •. si-^ 1 1:" -in- ppi iM 1 : . - :;i'.tiiu:ili '.nni ip'n nn iit' , lln 

r.pwi r« . q' V. : , s i.i ■ U. . : . ■ • 1 1' i ' ! i • r - • - !* f ! . . m 1 i':fi. .'r.*.-: -n r* nt 

V '-.irs . I rs >:' .-m ii mn i-'pii i lu-m ii..\ i p! i •! ;; p;i ri w v. li.ii KJi ! i I ! ;iK- 
Lii li.s .iiii'«m:iu ti«iii '.n .i: ph-ii 11*-. s- siiis I'l n-ri'* -* i«» :is "lin '.;i ii- 
< r.i. t* mi' in .tli;u-i; -i - . pii'-l!* p»*'«M':i- t' » i iln»;il 'Mi, .uni i^i hi.»ln i' 

• -.li;*:,: iiili ill p.t '-Ti U .1 ;•' . I ii« * h.'Ui Im . 11 .ii::ii|l:: tii« U-iliT.- Mi;it ii;i\* 

• » »!il r. I >iiU •• ? i«i Lii' -••'«v. 'I'lV.n n*' pi »- t * * i sin r*. i-\p.in-.i«/ii in m.-niv « i#iui« 
tt'MS s .ju I ! lin. I, • . . ■iii'liniiii i' i* lit * 'niii . * » »iii'Si s :-in! In «'ll 
.ill I •tl::! Ill li : :« . ,i ' il: . ■ * i : . m l s i. ill- * ^ ' - . 'l-'i * oiili' .'.i - ( • . S\\ ii!»-n) 
h;i\ I *-\p* I'.* I!. I .: II i: in i-i t» Ml wav-. I : • f miI .f. ^ p. •! i nl : . ! . ,{ y.mh 

I IM I's : - nil. ^ - ji . . I h » . ^ • - » \ I 1 ' • ii' ■ i II i I n r.- p* :m I M II :*' I r* 'In ( *i m i**- r- 
»in» , p.i »••. u .1 1'. ».!.-: I1-IV.1-I..JI .'ini *-i:.:i r-'Mi .itn: ! « \lr;'i:s I'rniij :i 
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iHHM«nt Canu'iiii* C\>mmissioii roiH)rt,tl) su«*;ost that l autioii is ihhmUmI 
ill evaluating rluuigc*s iii tlu* i>inplo\ nuMit opporUiiiitii^H open to graduates 
of iinivi rsititss and i ollt\ijfs, Tlu* offerts of sliort-trriu rconouiiu fluctu- 
ations must 1m* (listini^iisluMl from loii|^~ti*riii strurturai triMids. It is 
diffirult to ui't vrry fxcitcMl about fivi* prr cvnt |^r;uluati* uiUMuplox nunit 
wlirii ono kiun\s tliat iii tiu» rouiitry coiicoimumI tlu» proportion of socoiularv 
scliool-lravors >aiio arr «mt of work is t\\ ii r or tlirrr timi\s tliat fi^^tirr. 
Till* stnu tural issues an- eveii more diffirult to disrnt;ui|^le. In tlu* 
Hniteil States tlie C'anu*gii' Commission su|^|^rst that the prol)leni iran be 
siHMi as oni* of Jolm tiiat ar** iMlneationally upi^radiMl in that thev reeruit 
lietter edueatiMl persiMUu*!^ ov of persons who ;ire oceupationally <lown- 
ijradiMl in that tiiey liave to enter iMUphiyment tliat is beluw tlieir levi*l of 
eapaeity, liven in the UiiitiMl States, where the pro|)ortlon of i-oUe^^e 
ijraduatt'S in tlu* hibour forei* is already hi|^h, thrre seems to be srope 
for l onsidorabli* edurational up^^radini^ of oreupations. I^)wman and 
\nderson undrrlim* the faet that the reeruitment of hrttrr rdurated staff 
ti*nds freijuently to idwuige the »iature uf the job sueli rt*ciiiits are asked 
to perform. Thr C'anu'gie Commission ariiiies that thr United States is 
far away fn)m the situation in bidla and lljjs|)t and somr nthrr coiuitr'.es 
when* large nunibi*rs of fiiistrated and under-employiMl graduates ron- 
tribute mort* to ptilitieal instability than tu tho growth of the CJMP, lUit 
it ni'i ds to Im» borni' in mind th;it tin* United States I'ontrxt is one of great 
fli \ibilit> of I'xpi'i tation and of a greater variety of *'ai eeptabb*" employ- 
nii-nt than that of some lluropean eountries, Tlu^rr sei-ms little doubt 
that if structiUMl dilfieulties an* to be avoidrd, greater orcupational 
adaptabilitx nei'ds to In* geui*rat<*d on tin* part of emplnyers ;uid the state 
as woll as students. Such atlaptability is helped by the existonee of a 
pluralist patti*rn of awartis ;uid of courses, ;uul by the provision of op- 
|)ortiuiities, on the ri'currrnt principle, for nuMi and v\omen to reti;rn 
to higlu'r <Mhn*ation afti'r a period of (Muployment, eithrr on a part-time 
or full-tiuu* basis. 

Adaptability is also fai*ilitati*d l)y the possibility «)f genuini i om- 
petition for iiigh status jol)s from those* who come up by un«>rtho< ox nnitrs: 
will) ha VI' enten ii higher eilueation at a lati* stage or obtained their degree 
*>r iliploma In Mn*;uis <>f non-traditional study. The actual proportion of 
jjosts filli'd ill this way is b'ss inipt)rtant than the oxistenee of a sense 
that i;iMUiine opportunitii s i»xist, that the possibility of rontrarting in to 
post-si»eomlary <*dui*ation is alwa\s pri^sent, :uid that f»)r those who do 
so tlure is a rral rliiuuM* of in)mpi'ting successfully with ineunibents who 
enti*riMl by mori* trailitiiHial rt)Ut<'s. liven those who an* unlikely ever to 
niaki' Che I'ffort to obtain higher (|ualifieatLons or to change their occupa- 
tional ijcstinifs gain from knowing that the opportiuiity is tlu*re if thex- 
want it, and suffer from fi iding tlu'msclves to be (U'cupationally and 
soi iallx bloi ki^il. (iuproVi*d ai'cess is ni-iM ssary not only to pr«»vidr 
avcuM's for actual nioviMiiiMits but also to i reate a s(*nse of psyi li«)logical 
openiM'ss, to cnli;uu*e tlu* hidixidual's sense of fe(*rdom and control over 
his own \ lUit if a<'<M ss is tt) bi* pi*rci*iviMl in tlu*se ti*rms, it is im- 

port;uit tliat tlic new kiiu.s oi provision by mc;uis of whii-li it is rnlianrcd 
- short-eyi'h' courses, tlif application of tin* r<*ciirri*nt principU* to edu- 
i'atitwi and training;, multi-inedia communication, i'r«*dit systems, op- 
portunities for Miatiiri* entrants to eours(*s and cari i rs - should In* seen 
as iriort' than im rr rt liff roads to the I'xisting main nuitos. (t is for Miis 
reason tiuit the ( onfe !M*niM* ni*\t turneii its att< ntion to all thai gors uiMlrr 
tlu' hi adijig of **non-traditii>nal forms of stu<ly in post-s<*i ontlary educa- 
tion**, 

• i tM»-:il<'r ! - nLiif I • .'. !.i•r^t•U•.. < alil\triiu. 



4. N()N-TI{.\I)ITU)NAL KOUMS 



Of all till* ilisi'ussioii thonu s witli whU li tlic C onfi ri iu i* was c on- 
cMTiiiul, tliis prosi^ntcMl ihv gwiiU-si iliffii ultics of dcfiiution, not bctauso 
ot* ally lack .»f srlirnu s to outliiio and pnibU'ins to argiK* about but b(»« 
cause tlir range of pUuis ;uul rxpcrlnients :md on-going pnigraninics in 
Mcnibor countries presents a positive ombarras <lu c lioi\» Hut it is linrd 
to dra\i a line at what e;ui ;md what eiuuiot reasonably be included under 
**non-traditii>nal studies'*. Tlie Secrt»tariat*s document rciuimU^d parti- 
cip:uits that tin term includes innovation in both institutions and methods. 
Siinie ol* the !)ackground papers sliowed just how diverse these Liuiovations 
might be, [i: tlii ir paper on thi Kxtcnded University of the University 
of California, Ciartlni r ;uid /elen suggest that by the end of the ccntun 
the campus may have been transformed by tecluiolog> ijito a "learning 
centre*'. 

» . whii h houses a highly mobiU* population of students and scliol- 
ars, a small resitlent pofiulation for study nuiinly at the most ad- 
v:mced levels, a p:uioply uf l:d)orat<iri(^s for residential research 
and :ui ijitc^i'aied network of laboratories, i i)mput'*r, ti'levision 
and othei' teji hing resouive.s design»'d as much for i*esidential as 
for off campus stud\ ami ih smrch: in short, a netw(irk of associa- 
tions, engaj^ements :uid resources that will pei^mit the student to 
liave the umvi rsits' or collegi' with him at liome, at work iUid at 
his leisure thi'oughout his lifi'time. **(l ) 

It is a problem to L^rasp and to ma|i the implications of such an inclusive* 
concept, let alone to submit these implications to critical aiialysis. The 
United States C*oinniission on Non.Traditi<Mud Study were oblig(»d to admit 
as nmch in their recent I'cport, arguing that non-traditional study is 
'more :ui attitmic than a system, and thus can n(»ver be defiju'd exce;)t 
tiuigentially" and atteinptiJig to list some cf the arriumements :uid pro- 
gramnn's that mii^ht i*i>me mnler such a heading. 

* . ct>nsortia of ijistitutions, consortia fif academic depnrtiu(^nts, 
special guiilaiice ;uul counselling centri*s (for women, retui^ning 
veterans, miJiority grou|>s, etc.), tutorials, external degrees, 
examinations as the total nu'asure of an academic degree, ind(». 
pendent stud>, work e\[)erience ft>r credit, co-operative education, 
study abroail, imnputer assisted instiniction, television courses, 
radM) courses, video ta[>e, two-way tele|)lu>ne, cable tclevisior 
cassettes, films, imidules of study , individual ccintracts, publiv* 
Si-rvii-e for ci'edit, ci>rresp<indiMU*e coursi*s, week-cnfl or s'unmer 
or otiu i* wi>rkslu>|)s, mento-student relationshi[is, amuigements 
w :th :iliei»n:itc svstems. W ithin each of these ty[>es are a nund>er 
of differi iit styles, nroct^sses ;uid orgiuusational as wi-ll as aca- 
demic :i[>pr«>ai!hi'S, * (2) 

\luUi-natit»nal «list ussion of so vai'iiMl a list of innovations also raises 
the difficultv tiiat \\hat has been established long eimugh to be regarded 
as t. litional in oae counli'v c:ui be seen as distinctly iu>p-trailitiopal 
in auotln r. I*'oi' e\ample, the elective pri»grammes tliat are conunon- 
place in thi- llniti <l States would be strikingly out of place in the huni:ui- 
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:»•»;.; .'ivis:«»iis iMSulMf .»!* tlH'ir I ill i'« »|m iili rMiiiilr r|>:i rls wlurr tluTi* is 

• I .ir*- :s ii|iiiit th»' **iir;;.iii ir" ii;»tiir»* »»t* tlir rMiii'st- ol* slmlifs. As 
< Mtt't rt iii'i* iissioii iM.'Mlr rli jt*, tin t*(* i.s ;i <l;)ti.{M'r tliat iii)ti«i iMtl itiiitial 
,,rs Im* simu .is l;u*i',rl\ Ihi* ivr of iirU t\ |U'S nf ilisti* 

iisii.iUx tli«»;« » i»in «rinMl w itii. sln>rl-i'\ i* Ir roursrs :ini! with ;« 
\ iiv» t\ i»t* I'oriiis u!' ;i«|iiit ••Ihl iMUitilUlilii; r«lur;iti«Ml, Tlirin' ;n4- in f";'t 
[»'« nt^ .if r\.iin|>U s oT •iuii»\ ;ili»>iis on llir ;»:irt of !oii^-fSt;ii>l IsIhmI univ«*r- 
s x .iiiii I« L*.« s: ill iIm riiilnl KilijMloni, WtV r\;ilii|>l«', lln'Sr lijivr Iwrn 
.1' M unui:l« il ill ;i ni rii s r» |»i»rls it*oiii .i Niil't'irlil |M>i:ini;iti«>n ^^I'niip ron- 
I I ni« li w -til Mil iin|>r(i^« liu'iit of iiinlt ri;r:)<iii;itr U ;u liiii^, 

\ol tin |»rii|».>s.il.s ;iii<( » \|m riim iits tiMt «|ii;!lif\ t'«ir tlir titU* lum- 
M*.ulil:"ii.ii will |»r»»M »»l rlnliiriiii» \;ihi«'. Nor ;hm rvrii tlir linist W«>rtli- 
wiii!*- n( tin « luin.M s t:ikiii^ |»l:n i* in rurrli iiliiiii, in |m'«I!iUui*> ;ui«I lii rval- 
ii.U:.».i !». t,, Im- jmh'rJ SiiriTSsriil if ir iiiijun t is liiiiit«Ml to institll- 
t.;»iii.*; .Mill « 'lurst s tint .in on IIm- |M'ri|»lirr\ of lli« iii:nn stnu turrs in 
p. i<t»s«-i'oitiLir\ cilnr it 'Oil, I In i umiImTs m{ .*:tihl«'rits iiuo[\r<l iii su«li 
iiiui»v iilwp*. iiroj^iMiiiiJu"-: is !n»t f lu st iii«l« \ "f llifir lonj*-trrin inniniirr 
.111.1 • ff* rt. ( >r j^ri ;»t» r iiii|»ori;iiu » is tin « \l» iil lo v. Iiirli stmU'iits uh«i 
• nrol ill -JUrli |*r'»«^iM iniiu s fiM*r|\ i lios« ii tli«'iii in |»r«'f«T«'iu «* to thi* 

ir.ttlil I ilni s, Ihr i \t»iil to vvhii h IIms*- rrsiMHl.-Mhh- top tl.r pr«»;^r;uiinu' 
;«r«* roiiu»;if.t|)|» • h r :i ! 1 1: r .i 1 1 » •! is jinl sriiol ;i r^.li i | » to !'.n iill> itH inlH i's 
I 'si uiu iM-, j.n! tin o|)| iiriiiiiitii'>: lii;il tin i;r;nlM;ili'S of sin li proj^iM iiniirs 

!'»ir « ii-i rin., i*i;;li status i iu|»n»\ nn nt .iinl r;ir« « rs, Thr worst Hito 
i»t' tin "tiiui- fr« I', ;> :'riM ";in 1' s|»;m «' f?'* ** Iii^li« r «•» !in ;il i«>ii roiitriii|il,it**il 
in -.»n?n fiitiiri.'-.lir h o'* i ;» sr s wmilil l)« fo,' it to Im* roiifiin «1 to l»iw stntus 
:n>;l it n'.it -IIS rt i- ru it iii.;j siuii» iits unnliit to sfi iir*' » iilr\ » !s« wln r*-. It is 
tirs rh.it i:i\rs ii!i|>ort;iiU'r to r! torts iii;ol(* ill soiin* rountrii*s tt> ti*;u*ii aiut 
t A.i.o.in for i!n .iwmi'iI of il«*:;ri i*s in iion-tr:nl!t ioii.i! stinrtnrrs, ainl to 
I sl;il>!:sh ni>ii-tr:itliti'iii;il prtiL;r:iiiiMM s 'ii :issoi j;itioM with hui^-* stalilislinl 
nn! pr« st i :;!«»us iiist i tut ji uis. Tin* roots o»' iirarl> all rhaii^^r iji tra< liin>*, 

iiolli p« ist -<t'(*oni i;i r\ li-\tl :inil ils«*w Inr*-, lit* (i) in tin* jjrowtli <if tin* 
litiii\ itf ;i \ :i !aM«- kiiowU il^i*, (ii) in tin' ( \olntioii of iilr:is ronrrriiin^ what 
ri Ills?, i till lh»* irmst uorthwhilt .iinl r»ti\;ilil srhrtioli «if smh kimw UMlj*t» 
:*«ir p:.riiiHl:'r pur[M».si s .nnl (iil) iitiprt»\* nirnt in our unih rstainlin^ of tin* 
w.t«. s ill uhirh sluti* Ills |i ;u'n niiil nf lin ir in t.ils «iinl polriitial, Non-tlMtli- 
•I'tn.t; iorins n fit rl maiiil\ tin* iiif lin-in-f of (ii) jiiil (iii), Vrt Inith thfsr 
;ir*' II il iiM.it. l*. i!» |i<'iult iil U|i«iii (i), tin- i^rtiwth »»r Iviniw It il:*,*-, ;in»l it. is ijt 
:h:s r» spiM i ih.it I'n- i Mni rihnl of tin- iuii\ » rs iti< s :inil iN-.-u arrli institii- 
ti 'MS .isstiiMcs tr port.iiir^'. Il was on this roiitrihutioii that tin* < 'onf«'rrni*i' 
ft.i'isst il :ts .tU» Mtiiin In i \aniijilii:', its thir«l lln MM-, tin* strurturr of stmlirs 
.".ini *\\* pl.u *' !»:" r«-^;«'.»ri'h in p» isl -s« roiul;i r\ * tlin Mtioii, 

\ia Ill s \\i> >i i Dirs 



l:;f r» i.it "ti-vjiip lii iviTii till- i.r;*.:iii..*-.ati«iii "i V.iiow ji il'^i- aln! tin* in- 
U;t'.'»!i;i. stnutiu***^: h; imvmji^; of which it piMihnt-l :iini f liissrni iii:iti*<l 
r.« ii;i::\-n'l tin i.^ ai -s.-un s. I ln- ''^»*rr»-t:ti*iat's .ii iruiin-iils ami 
!Mi «if *.o«' h.ii ui* !*• iiiiii! p.ipcrs isMih- ont ;i ^.Irlln:', i ;isi- a;;ainst uinliM* 
• rntiii.tl'on I'm* 'u-.'in'i* < iiii« :ilion s*. striM h\ tin* in*i ils «if si i» in »• 
p»'i.i-. , !■ M nip' f.» .1 in till* w» i*k iif th»' hii'h y-l-itns »•". it* uii i\ frs iti«*s whirl* 
.J ofi»a i «in^:l!lnl«- lh«- anni ijiai it -'urn* l-iwarii:-: wh'rh, .is n fonst- 

,n» iii » *'.n\M!« i:: .r lirift", niln r institutions i>r;u !l:itr. It is ;ir;i^M'«i 
lii.»l lii'-r» nn tn i i s-i.ir; » • »ain r t i« 'li Ihtwci'ii lh«- s .« iu » pt)lii \ ijitp* r- 
• s Ml. it trriii *«• \u' i inlMiliril in tlj« ')r?!;niis;iti«ii. i| opi-ratinn of snrh 
IIS.* ; ta'.ii ..i.i tl5»- «|n;i!it' ami ;>pp' »:*iiitcm ss uf th»- tt-arhinij tlu*\* |»!'o- 
% m!» . Ij|«!i »«l, •;«»nu- o;' s»- 'i!i|u'r.»tiS«*s »n;i\ hr ininiii j! t»i tin- prrforiii- 
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aiu r ill a ivu\\ rJm alnMia! rulr. or particular wuir ui this r* j-pi'i't is 
tlir JifliH iuM- III* projn t fuiKiin^s In iiu*ans of wliirli yoviTiiiiH'iU aiul ri-- 
srarrli I'oiuii lis inakr funds tivailal)i*» iu support of ri'sraroli I'ih'S whii'li 
appiMr tM havr [)a>-orfs in hasU* si irntifir kiiowiril^M* and or soi ial and 
l» i iuiidogu al applu atitins, Siirh Inndin^^ has main iM ni l'its, It I'ostiTs 
cfrtaln kinils of innovation, sustauis a ri'ward and status .-^vstfrn that 

• in*oinM^;;rs a ronnnitim at li» In-h c|ualit\ siMrntifir I'udiMvour, prrniits 
i\u- * arl> ti rniin.tr it»n of work that no lon^i r shows pn)niisr. and nmki's 
it »Ms:f r li> t'lM-.in- rrutrt s <»f r\i i lli iu r in pariii'ular fiiMds, X^ainst 
this, it I* nds l.» .liniinish ;lu tinn* ami atti'Ution that ar»* ^ivi'U to tin* 
pi-rforMKuu r of li:is;r tt ai hinj; fmu tions, hi vuhn'rabh* to f iui'tiiat ions 

iJi i;o\* 'nnn nl polii \ ;anl to i.olitii al disonrhantnu iit, i ansi»s ai adt-niii^s 
to bri'iiiur infrr;isinL!l> »U tai lM-,i from tlir ioni'i rns :niil drvidopmrnt of 
lln ir iiv.n iiistiliitions, foste rs ;i division »»f ai'adi'niie lalwuir which iji- 
rriMsi s thi fr.ii'j'.u nlali«»n know U tlt;i- jind tin* di'Vr lopnu'Ut t»f spi-idiil- 
!. * d i:M iliodMlo- irs. :nid I'lirllu r s! rrni^tlu IIS tlir position i>f tin- riiti* in- 
stituti«»ns ;it Ihf rxpriist- th< ri-nia ijidi*r of the s>stiMn, 

What now is nrrdi ti, it is sui^^^i'strd, is to rountcrait thrsi* effects 
1)\ a ;^roiit. r eniphas.s on "'it :u hini»-! inket! resran h*' and "n'f [I'l't ivr on- 

• piirv , 'in pr«M ess iMiher IImu pi-.» hu t. Smdi an appri»ai'h is svi u as 

In uii: i-.ins .-;lfnl with a pr«ihli in . r th;ui ilisriplnir orientiMl stinuturo 

• »f .-tud:! s. Weinman, in drawiji^:,' ati- nuou to tlu* cxti'rnal stniirturr of 
r* K :iud the \aiue of prt iji'et-l)as< .->tnd> , eniphasi.M's the radical 
nature of thesi propi»s;i Is. \{k' sn.u.i;est.- ;h;it sni'h study reform "can 
onl\ 1m positive ;in.{ suei** ssful if it ta! » r olai e in the conti'xt of :md is 
glided In .1 general t!M i)r> < »f soe iet\ , ( I ) 

On the otiH r siile .ire th.)se who sir* ss the importance of what has 
I)* en Ldu'Med "eii;tniti\i rationality" js tlie hiisis of research efforts iji 
hii^Iier e.iu* at:on, whu feai* the i ffin ts of ni;iss edm ^ition on the ijUalitv 
of this r« s* ;ireh, and whi» conieuil that tlie sn* ci ss of ili\ersif ird strnct- 
urt-s .md lu-w approach* s is di'pt iident upon tla* maintuKUU-e and eFiiiaiice- 
ment •»! s* holarship, hi the wor«ls of Neil Snu b i r 

'*!:\< r^ pi'*»hahU futni'e trend points in the sann* «lirection - that 
i'« s* .oH !i u hii^hi-r ediu ;itii»ii f.u i s ;i lom; s» ;is*)n of down;*radtn^ 
.nid piissil)i\ SI riouK i\x \* rioratiou unless deiiherati' i fforts ai*e 
m ide ti> pr« st rv e its ■ ..las. "(2) 

l lies* tci-n.is im lude eij.!- ■.i:irr;niism, wi.ieli thr<»u;4h pidleies of open ai - 
cess, \.i.ue .i.iiitd ;iw.irds, tht t t rl i f ic at ion i*f eompetenie and a stress 
upon i^t ner.il and \ oeatioii.il i dueation tlu't alens tlu* institutitiual hasis of 
resiMri !i r!i ri:iM,U for res.»urees fnr tin- i xtetision of welfare provisions 
w hiv !i » tii:ij»i tt :'Mf riu fund- :i\ ai!al)'* in support of hi^iu r etlncat ion 
.;r«iw . .i:ii,n;..;i-;itr ..n lh» pari of sunh nts: tin- i Lofris of utin-tdite 
Mist iUilv' >n>: for lii i;es such as salih.n ii';d h a\e, linuted te.uhing 

li »ui>. ain: n st .o'eii anitlin^ that ha\e h:lhi rto h* • ii the preroi.^ati\ i* «»f 
Ih* uiiiv • r-^.li* ;iu«! tiie 'Ikelili-iod that tliesr i laims lan lie conta tiled 
.imI> \i\ .1 i\i \u im: !i \« :LLni; d.»wn of such pro\ ;sion. tin e\tens'«;a «>f 
^ • iitr:. i. i .i I onir .* ..ji.i ... eountahilils : institutional ;uid ernnn nta! 
Imr- aih iVil . ali.ii;. In r'l spt rt «»f this last, Min lscr arL^n s 

"lia :*«»r!fMt:.»n ;int! • ffiet:\«- funelioniu;! of faeult\ c »ri;aiusat ions 
.!!•» M r\ iiv* first to e\;iL?'.,u r;it» the m rv eon<litions (stajulardi/a- 
t.ou, ^ vti-r ui* .!• f n:t = «»n if standards of v\i>rk, si;nid;irin/ed reward 
- . -t* t::-,, • \k\ ) rii.it lin . forM: ai pari iJ! «ir«ler t«) resist, and s» colld 
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to fiulaiimT iUv priiii iplfs oi ihv •r:illiiiul rollo^ialily. iiulivitlnal- 
itv ;uul friuMloju that havf Ihh'Ii s«) rlosoly as.soriat(Ml \^itll tlu» ro- 
siNuvh roiu|>U»\ in lii/^luT iMlufatioiu 

W f liavf h\ this conflict of views oUMiu»jits oi the saiuo <liflVri»iu:fS that 
Uh* i*onft iH'iu «' fiu-ountiTiMl in tlu' discussion of non-traditional forms. 
If ni'w nioth's of ofiTanisation and n^w maps of h*arnin|( arr to ho i»oni*ral- 
Iv institutinnali/fd and :utH»ptiMl thi'.v caiuiot hi' rostrictrd to tin* *^U\ss 
nohlf** shorl-i\\tU- ;uid non-iuiiv^rsitv i'ulU»j;i»s and riMilri's but nmst 
pfni'tratf thf i>r;^anisation of stndirs and rfsiNircli ui thf univi^rsitirs 
and other status aiatlrniir Sfttln^s. Wfuigart, for i*\aniph*, rritici/.^'H 

fo-oj)rralivi' niodid of tho CiOsaiiithDrhschuh' in whitdi a variftv of 
institutions ri'tain tlair i xistiJiy idrntits hut ro-oprratf tn|^i*tluM' in 
ti'arhin^ and ri'Sfandi, on Uw grounds that it is "abovr all, ;m org:uiis- 
atiiuial sohition whiidi N a\fs Uw stnh-turt-s of knowh^d^** :uul U*arnin^ 
liitiridv iinttmi'hrtr', lint sufh pi^U'tr.ition mav vi^ry woM uncU^rmim* tho 
\'i*v\ pr«»ri'ss hv uu'ans of \s hiidi nrw know liMljjr is produriMl, i*valuatiMl 
and nuHlr availahU* fi>r usi- in a varit'tv of si* ii*ntifii', tiHdmoh)gical and 
stu ial l onti'Nts. 

It is illffii ult to :ivoid tin* inipr**ssion that the rrntral issues ill 
this cDufliid lire i sscut [alls pnlitli il and depend on the view that om* 
ehnoses to take ahout thi' ridat'onship of tlie structure knowled^je :uid 
the structure of soeiet\, iruli* ;) I ideas stress tlie probli^niatic uliar- 
acter n{ this rel:it ii >nslup, tm •iktdiliooti that tlie exist inji framework of 
know U'dije in hi^li status ijistitutious bt>tli reflects an*l serves to sustain 
a p.irlicular form of Individual istic, i'ompi'titivi* and hii*rarcliical social 
orL;:uiisatioa. I !volutitinar\ and conservative thinking places grcMt strisss 
upon the universalistii* characti*r of ci*rtaiji of tlie forms t)f taiowhulge, 
tin- importance of tliese I'ornis to thi* estension of rationality .uul for thi' 
continuation of trchnical and soci;d pro^^ress, and theii vidnerability 
to lll-ionsidi red strui tural ;ind pi-tla^jo^ic reform. As in relatit>n to 
most |)olit ic:d di haU s, the luitconu* in most countrii*s constituti*s a bal- 
:nu I- hi twc' ii revolutmnars aJid conservative i<h\is. IUn:iry, Ljitegratetl 
cii«.opcrati\ e and Liidepi'ndcnt ssst* ins aliki* tiMid to be tdiaracteri/ed by 
varsin^ decrees of intenul diversit.s which provitles some protection 
for III*- frontier research of the elite university ;uid at the same tinu* 
^•ndi avtnirs to find a valued plai'c for the open access, iiUiovator> , ''time 
free". ' sp;i«-e t r ee ', "a^e free" mstitutionor i oiirse, 

Sucli ;i haliuice is never static. It varies from (rountr> to coiuitry 
and from tinu* to ti:Me. IliMice the importance of esamiJiin^ in d(*tail 
particular aspec ts of liie t)r^;ui isation of studies ;uid research in <lifferent 
cmmtries with a view ti» clarifying' concepts ami li'arniji|j; sonietiiiJig from 
the expcrienee uf others. One such aspect t«» whiidi the t'onference gave 
attention w:is the \nu*rii*iUi academic credit system, tin' a^lvajitaj^es ;mil 
drawh.M-ks of which are ofti'U <|Uoli*d when tia* value of unit base^l stuilies 
fo!» e:is[er transfer between institutions and the intercalation of periods 
Iff \\«»rk :uul stuiiy ;ire untler iliscussit>n. Tlu're are nuuiy i)tiu*r features 
of p.irticular countries' arr;Ln(;enH*n*s for the organisation of post- 
sci i»i:d.u**. edue.j!ion Mi.i^ ei)ulil pi'ofitiiMs he c\;onined for tlie lieniMit id 
iitln rs. < )l* central import;uu e in this respin t is the provision that is 
niatle i.>r tlie plana iJi^ and finance i»f post -secomlary i ducatitin, wiiich 
completed the tp^o u*! of thena s on the l onference aj^entla. 
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liai h oi* ilu* lopii s l)rl\»ri« thr ( 'niifrmu'i' pri'SriUril its sprrial 
brain! of «litYii'iiU> tor tlu* iii;uici.t,MMm»nt and fofussin^ nf (ii.si'ussioii. llow 
run a<ri y;sil)ilil\ to r<luc'ation ami i»niployinrnt ionsidiMHMl without 
ri'fi'rnu.r t«» thr priiuripli's that cDiitrol tlir <listril)iititui of status ami 
ri'wanls within soi ii tv.' llou <lo \m« <lrfinr noii-tra<litloiial studies in a 
nu aninj^ful \\a\ llow do i«opr with thr important issui»s of rpistt*- 
inoU)^\ ami s<u ial Ihrory that undrrlir an> I'onsidrration of tlu- structure 
of stuilirs and plarc of rrsivuvir' Plannin«4 anti finani ** pnvsnit a <hial 
difficult\. On thi' onr hanil thry r\rniplif\ par rNcrllrnci' tlu» I'SsiMitiallv 
politiral naturr of diH'ision-niakin.u. Uu<r^rts i-ontrol the seal** and ^liroc- 
tion t»f dr\ I'lopnu nt: pi»liti< all\ r\pri'ssr<! rNaluations rontrol Innlgots, 
Plaimlnc iniplii's objn tivrs and rontrol; political divisions <k»tcrniim» 
which Dbjri livi's will br Ir.uitiniatril and wlnrc and how lontrol will In* 
i*\rrci.siMl. On thr otlu r hand, thc-;r ar** subjects around which thrrr 
has ^rowii up a hiijhlv l onipIrN trrluiii al vorabuUiry antI raiii^r of rxprrt- 
isr. Maiipowor lon rastini;, cost cffri tivi*n<'ss, IMM5S, rate of return 
analysis, i»p<M':(tional rrsi«ari'h ami s() on, niainl> the proviiu r ol' econo- 
mists, sot iai psvcholoj^lsts :nid acc(unitants, have fi';itui'ed pr'om ijn*nll v 
on the ai;i-ndas of intt*rnational disi ussion during rixi-nt decades. Is it 
possible, m dealhiii w ith future structures of post-sci ondarv education, 
to do justice at i»ne and the same linie to both the politii al ;ui<l *i«chnical 
aspi-cts lU' planning and finance ' 

The C'onfe!*cnce tackled this task b\ lookiu*^ niainlv at where re- 
sponsibilities for plarniin.iA should lie, at'tlu* need for a comprehensive 
|)laiiiun^ strateir\ (whii li need not, liowe\er, impl\ a comprehensive 
patti-ni i»f post-seeondar\ pro\isu)M), at the desii»able decree an<l kimi 
of public and pi-.»fessional participation in planning;, at how institutional 
aut«)iMm\ aiul oxerall plaiininLi iidi^ht be recoiic ileil, at trends in unit 
aiul total ct>sts and possible sources of financi- for s\sti'ins cliaract* iM/e<l 
b\ mass ratlu r than elite i^nr^'lments, and at proiluctivit> . 

On this tast tiicre was no tireat optimism that an> one of the meas- 
ui*es which i>ver the \ears ha\ e been ur^M'd u|>on |>l;uuu'rs an<l a<lm in istrat- 
ors was likeU to be effcclivi* on its own. This is one area wlii're |>iece- 
iiieal approaches simpl> di» not woi»k. With honourable exceptions, at- 
tempts to introduce Ci>st-sa\ inj^ technologies int(» existing |»eila^<i^ic 
systems have bi'en lar^ueK unsuccessful. Sonie of those nuist f^i^equentlv 
written and spoken about c;ui be se^-n as exaniplcs of "teduuilo^ical 
tokenism", a w Ind.iw dressing that conceals a fundamental consi*rvatism 
of piMctice and pr«K.'edures. It sclmus clear that new a|>|>roaches are 
only likeiN to work when they are ctiuceived as part of a sclf-consci»nis 
teai hini; learning; s\ stem, in w liich television, radi«), fai <* to face contai t, 
correspiiiideut text-books, stud> j'uides and the rest take their |)lace 
witliin a total f»:K ka^e, as in the rase of the I Iritish 0[)en IJniversits. The 
uiitia! capita; tmnitment needed t*> establish such enterprises is neces- 
sari!\ lari^i-. SimihicU, whilst pi*o|)osals to introduce short-cycle courses 
aiul to limit the duration of studies ha\i' cons idcralile savings jiotential in 
some countries, tliesi- mensari s are onl\ like[\ to prove accci)table wlii*n 
the\ are seen ni>t as a limitation of opjiDrtunity or an offer t)f si'cond 
best ' but as part of an «>vi ral! pattern of provishin that off<*rs plentv of 
chanci'S for llie later up.uiMdin^f of tin individual's qualifications ail%' edu- 
i ationa! li \ el. ft is in this eontext that the wh<de (fuestion <jf student sup- 
port assumes prominence, not in thi* familiar foi«m of loans versus ^^riuits 
but as a means <if optimi/im^ possibiiities for uidividuals fi-oin varied 
l)ackyroun<ls to pursm- s\steniatic post-secondary eduiation at that stage 
of life where it can be personally an<l socially most beneficial. 
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i'ontiiuh'il r»'i*rmuM» t») i\\v i»ssrntial iiit«T-rri;itiuliu'ss of ai'tioii 
in till* (\vU\ t)i* p()St -st*r()iular\ iMhiratiDM, sm*li as has run tlinni^h this 
.ii**nrral rrpni't ;uh! is a pmniiiuMit rraluri» of thr prtvrdui^ stati'HUMits^ 
tiMuls to iiKikt* siMiii* administrators and policv uiakiM*s uneasy, Hnsy 
with thi* rcsidnthui «>f thi* i*nniph*\itirs that arise frnni the cnnriirts and 
i *»nip4*tiji|^ dc'Uiamls of the vari«)US interi'st groups with which Uv dc*als 
in the so^i-alh'd real worlds the achninistrator finds it diffieult to l)e 
s\ nipathi't ie to the al Ueni'onipass in^; vision uf the s\stenis phmner. \iv 
knows that in ri'alitv what we rail the ^'systi'm'' of post-si'eondary edii- 
iSitiou is likel\ to be a mixture of the traditional and the radieally new^ 
the elt^t^iuit and thi* ramshaekli', «)f institutituis and processes that havt^ 
luM^n earefull> phuuie<l and those that have "Just ^rowi'd". Vet to draw 
a eiHitrast hetw^'en the worhl »>f the phuuu'r and the real worhl, hetwei*n 
the»>r> an<l prai'tiee - as s»)nie participants si*enu'd inclined to do - is to 
ii;uore the fact that all uf us, howevi'r practical we may believe oursolvos 
t«) be, are heirs to a i^ri'at varii'tN id' assunipti«uis about the nature of 
man and of soi ii'tv, al)out the nbji'clives of i*dueat ional and social action^ 
about Mif hMrnin}; eapac ities and tin* inili\idnal pi)ti*ntial of our fi*lh)W 
m« II, about institutional frameworks and patterns cd' ai'countability and 
coutcid wliii h shoiibl characti*ri/i* edui-atioual provision, 

I'rei'doni, pinralisni and diversity are n»ore likely t«) flow from 
siu cess in cle;irl> a rticulatijiijf and orderin|4 sets of assnniptituis about 
1 omplex s\ stems than from i^ioraiice an. I ctuU'usion. As several i*on- 
trihiitors umlerliju'd, tlu' sc»)pi' aied scale of what we are tryiJiK to do in 
|M>st-sec*»ndary edneation toilay in\olvi'S possibilities for «lysfunctU)iuil 
bareaucratii* and I'ciitral i/.ed c»)ntr*)l whiidi the absence of planuini^ will 
dc; nothing.; to ri'strain. Such tiMuh'nc ies^ and others iiU*ntifii*d as b(*ijig 
undesirabie, nmst be actively planned a|t;atnst. It has a|*;ain to be eni- 
phasi/ed tlial i-ompri'liensive analysis, attempts to tease out the ri'lation- 
ship between tri'mls characteristic of ilifferent parts «)f the system and 
l)roader social^ politii al and econondc ti'ndencies^ «unl the ik>velopnu*nt 
of an overall planning stratet;y, have no necessar\ im[>l ications for lUiit- 
arv i'ontroL. The Conferi'iice discussions ri'fU'cted a w idesprt'ad, if not 
as Net nniversal rect^j^iititui that while neither our t»bjectives, nor tlu' 
sNsteins t«> whii li thi*\ relati*, will ever be completely loi^icnl or tidy, 
there IS sonu* point in tr.\ Ln|{ to introduci* coherence ijito our pUuuiing and 
in attemptijii; to ronceptual i/i* ami to ai^ticulate the ridatioushlps between 
tin* ili\erse conrses, ijistitutions and pro|;ranunes with which we th*al. 
It is in makijiir this I'ffort that the consideration of conci'pts such as rt*- 
i'urrent edui'ation, the transition from elite to ui.iss higher i*ducatiou, 
aiccss ibil ity to cdui'ation ami iMnploynuMit, non-traditional forms^ the 
strnetiir«' af studh^s and resi*arch, and the planuin|.r and finanire of post- 
Si*iond;-.i'> edui-ation all havi' a part to play. 



IMaiuiini; the fntnre of post-sect)ndar\ educati«>n jiresents problems 
that are rntirelN new, \i ver before hav socii'ties atteinptcil to pr*)viile, 
for a larue proporticn of their adult popidations, I'lhu ation that is pi*rson- 
allv, oi*cupationalI\ and sociall\ mi';ui in^'ful , relevant and lift* enhancin|{. 

During tin- past few \ears attention has l)«*en fot nsseil priniai'ily on 
the pr«»ldem of e\p;»iisioii, on providing, places for all tiu^se who demand 
sonn- kijul «>f post-sei on«lar\ eduiration, on di*visiji|» courses consistent 
with students' nerds and those of the eeonom\ , on funliji|; tlie resoure'cs 
b\ means t>f winch a larger syst«*m ruiglit be sustaijifd. The \ Confer- 
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ftUM* .1 ^^ui)l!♦ !)Ut : »fT:in" sliii't oi* emphasis. Main (.Mumtrios 

ar» iM'.i a fM .mI ;:My.- rtiiu atiup a liuii li i nlariji'd 

pr.»n«irU'»!i • ai :i .um- ^r.'iit) v.:*'; In- uiriiM'tak iiii; i*ull-iinu» :mcl parl-tiiiu* 
siu»!i**>: in , i iuii^ s, yin i ia!;s: ViK aliunai si linols and uni- 

\. rs:tii s. TlM- if-.a! r.Uanii* s of -:iu li a mass s\strni arr vitv difffn-nt 
:*i*oin tiiofti, I tiarai tt iv. t It f.nMni r ariMni;i nu nis for tlu i iliKiititm 

ui'a rai'rui**:'. li i liu . \ lu liiilk ••?• tin- student plai rs within smii 

a s'.s-.i !?i ;i; •;ii<:i:u:i..n.s ,,f m r\ I'l c* nt .ir:^iii, ilu' i haraiiiT and 
..i-ii'..:*. of v.l»;* :« arr -i :i: a f.ird Miair. This t'Uiidiiy is tifti ii 

I)', t.'a !t .^:'ai;\» ai ls or sialulor\ :nsiriiia»nt.s that j)i*(Hi^iit 
Tia \u v.* r< « ih* si nn-, ;aid hv miiMt nius foriiial statt*ini>nt.*>^ about 
tin . !•.•!•• .,M«i t:i» r I'l ;atii)ii>i::p.s v. [in t \isl.nu :'»»rnis. !5ut ihi* pri'svnt 
y '*':*n:-' Ml'. ispi'fts .»:* an in.st.tii;:«»n ar» h^ n nn\uis a niattir 
.-.IP. . .»:' - t' on I' <taiut» K. Fn niaii-. * .iunt;-i» s tnr pri si*nt tinic 
I..* .: ...oi*. ..i* ., <s .>\» ri jinv.i v >\vu.-^lk .a piM-i^ss lor ihi- fuuin- 

^- »n*.?*>. •• , , .,• ...M. l i.i -.ir*..?: i of tills strii.ijL'l^' will 

r.« '..a * s.iarit of s -i* itj, th« ' v!! ni and kind of author- 

if. I \i re vvituii: .! h. rontral l-''. » rnr:M iit, h. r» u;on:il ami loi-al 
a_:**:.-a -i , Iv tin- if-'Ss . .us .,M.= • cupai ii>ii.i '. as^t)< iatait.s, ;uid l>v thr 
- : :Ui::'iii-' t:i»i::s» :\ i::. 'I'.a r» v..is liu'i i'« hr^MUi' to this 

.M tin. prt'par -d for liu- < or.ft r« iu*- in contrilnitions 

fi*'M:: Mil- ;*!o.)r - '<,i\\ for aji diti r\i ii:'»>ii Ir Pp 'f^ ssor \ ril SnuMs^r of 

I :ilti t! ^tatf.< Ln i ii'sir..- sf-sion. IU:t i:ian\ «if ih^- t'ipirs tlisfus- 
sid Win* t\ Idi'nrr n( its *\;si»-nii\ 

To what » \it'iii SMoiilii lu v. uon-un;\t'rsit\ institutions pariicipatf ui 
ri-syan-ir* Slitiuid :;ovi-nii:i» nis inti r\(n«< iti arre st op i tintrol thi- process 
of '.K adi'iMir drifr", as, fi.r »'\aM;p!r, in tin* i rration »>f rhi- s«^-i al!od 
biiiars sssti'iJi * W fiat a?-«- tiu v:* >nsi i|ut iiri s Mftiu* un:v<*i's'tii*s rontiliuuig 
t«i pi-rforrii *\ :iir finu tioiis" ;n liu- iota! s\s:. in, b«»ih for iii» insi Ivi'S and 
i*'M- •)tiu r ijisiltutioiis ' Is ir prop* !- for ^.ivi rniumts la ust- post-sf< on«lary 
I'tUn atioti as an iiis • rui: a iit of s.n ia! poiii \, laving; do\Mi lu* ri i'oninii*nding 
ionditions of staff Jiu or ate* ss, i liaiin» li ijii; rrsi-arrli fundiiii: in particular 
diri'irtiiius ^ Si;,)ui,i tm- s:aff of pt)lvt* i iinas and oth< r ntin-univi'rsit\ in- 
stitut'ons 1)1' paid on thi saiMr saiar\ s<;a!» as uni\i rsit\ staff? What 
wiHiId \>K' T\u offi v ts of i '|U;ti;n^ i*on«!itions of v.ui-k In thi- vari'»us si«rt«U'S? 

It is *.as\ rnouL;h to roiuinui* a list of sui'fi tju* stit»ns. It is on X\\v 
aIlSv.ol•^^ to tiioin :ii:it v. il! doprtit! thr i'v* iuual lia'ann* that is at hii vi'd 
b* tv. rrn si*U'ft:v» anti o|h u t-ntrv priiu'lpli s, bi*t\M't'n iiuiovation ar.tl tra- 
dition, brtwi t-n thf p»>\M r tliat is • \i»rrisi-.! bv al! thi various groups that 
[ia\i- an :nt» rost in liif futuri* of pt)st-s». a ondarv rduoatitiu. 'I'iirri' was a 
w iilLnpirss at thr Paris r-Hifi'i-i iKi* t'> r*'i*OL^u. i- tl.at <U i isions in oni* 
ar**a ha\ r important Lonst t|u^.'ncos t*;si v. lu r*-, and a di'sirr to analyst' 
what tlu si' i«»iisi iju»'iu • s iM::^iit bi- an*! u* I'valuati* tlu ir i ffi cts »>n tlu* 
ai iui'\ rnu iit of soi ia'. an<i i dui ataiiiai and ri ononiii- obji'cti\ i*s. Kxpan- 
sinn is b\ n.' tM^ ans at an i iwi, as tlu* for»xasts :aid pr»iji'i tions ineludfd 
in :ho Si'i iSMi ! '': p:«p» i - r!: iv.*-!. Cut in tiu- placi nf iJi,- iiiu-ar thinking 
as-ioi iaii d V. :i; ^ ff u'^-i to v.:k k*\ a m rv i'a^>!i! i,M'outli in di'inand tlu*ri' is 
iu>w an .itlt :r;pt a; a :aori !)iViad:;. l)ast-i: 's;.-jii'iiis tiiuikinu", wiiiidi as- 
s* >^s. s tit' I :s:- ;''r::*i»*ar di-. ^-.'ous i:i irair* X'W'V. ii'.oiu *. ti'rnis, 
wi i^iis up :!m ua.i:.- an.- llu losses froia tr;. iiii; to intr^rati* i-\isting in- 
stitutions uiti- in lU'W non-traditional strueturZ-s, analvsos :Ih' eondith>ns 
that ari' fa\oui' d):o ani= un:*.f\oural);r to .» lontjuu tl \i\ r\[ :i«v» I of r«*sc'arch 
pr^'itU t.\ .1;. , I s lo ai.i::» ba'.aiu i and !'. trir.oni.-at i iu ,)i td>jci'tivrS 

an.! aci'A.iit-s v. j; "la :otw! y\stfi:: ;ii;»t is <.ons.si»nt not «)ni> with tin* 
*iv» rall df\r: .pisM lit of [^o<t-s» vDudar . s. stt-nis, but wliii h taki-s int<i 
arcoiuit b«»t;j w:iji . oi::» s hofoiv', in thr primur*. and Si*i iira!ar> schools, 
tuid till' post-* \p» ri« r.Ci' opportunitii s that m i d to br available ji tlu- 
l ontiAt of a pol:i \ >f r« l urr* lU i diu*atit)Ua! provision. 
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The 1973 Conference on Future Stmcturos of Post -Secondary 
Education testified, first, to the importtmce that countries attach to 
global perspectives and comprehensive planning, second, to the extent 
to which the possibility of resolving connnon problems is increased by 
shared discussion and, third, to the important role played by the OE'CD 
in disseminating the information, the ideas, and the opportunities that 
make such discussion possible. 
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II 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 
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GICNKIIAL STATKMI:KT 



Tlic OECI) Conference on Future Structures of Post-Secondary 
Education met in Paris from 2(>th to 29th June 1973. Ministers and 
senior officials from tlie OECD Member countries, together with mem- 
bers of the academic community and representatives of employer and 
employee organisations « took part in both plenary debates and in the 
discussions of four Working Groups, concerned respectively with Ac- 
cessibility to Post-Secondar>* Education and limployment, Non-Tradi- 
tional Forms of Stuily, the Structure of Studies and the Place of Research, 
and the Planning and Finance of Post-Secondar>' Education. Considera- 
tion of these themes, and of tlie more general issues whicli are the sub- 
ject of this summarj' statement, was based on extensive analysis and 
documentation prepared by tlie Secretariat and by invited experts as 
well as on individual country contributions prepared by the national 
autlioritics concerned, 

Tlie Conference noted tliat the initial impact of tlie growth of post- 
secondary enrolments that had taken place in the two preceding decades 
had been largely q uantitative - new and larger universities, the creation 
of more non -university institutions at various levels and an increase in 
the proportion of graduates in the labour force. It was now widely re- 
cognized that, as a consequence of past growth and in order to meet 
continuing expansionist trends and new objectives in the seventies and 
eighties, further stnictural and q ualitative reforms of higher education 
systems are a major priority. Although most countries expect a contin- 
uation of the growth of higher education, enrolments are in general un- 
likely to go on increasing at the same pace as in the last ten years; 
several countries reported slower rates of increase and even, in one or 
two cases, stable numbers or an actual decrease. But it is clear that 
a situation in wliich a quarter, a third or even more of the immediate 
post-secondary age groups are undertaking further systematic studies, 
and ill which there is a growing participation of adults in post-work edu- 
cation, calls for education systems that arc both larger and more diverse 
than those of previous periods. 

The Conference recognized that each country must necessarily 
tackle in its own \vay the problems to which these changes give rise. It 
is nonetheless important that the particular issues that are common to 
Member states should he identified and steps be taken to develop a com- 
mon language wliieh w ill facilitate the exchange of experience and the 
discussion of possihh- solutions. This is all ♦'le more important because 
of tlie universal applicability of the basic purposes of post-seconilary 
e<lucation, 

hi this context it was agreed that «'Uiy statement of such purposes 
should derive basically from the needs of students of all agt-s, which in 
turn should guide governments in tlieir allocation iuid control of resources 
with a concern to achieve a proper balance between academic freedom and 
institutional autonomy on the one hand, and individual and social needs 
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aiul flriuni ratU* responsiveness on the other, rost-secMHulary pn)vi- 
sions should give stUtlents of ail ages tlie liest pt)ssible opportunity to 
lievelop, tlmmgiumt tlieir livi's ami as far as tlie> art* able aiui willing, 
:i vviile r:mge of attr Unites iuu\ aeluevenients: 

l**irst, COMPirniNCi:, b\ wineli Is meruit tlie acquisition of special, 
i/eil kJiow letlirc i)f a iliseipline or field of professional activity. 

Second, a gi-neral capacity to place their specinli/etl kiH)wleclgo ui a 
wider |iersj>ective of human uihlerstanding by tU'veloping tiie critical 
anil ctMistructive po\\i»rs of the nund, whii'jj'can be iiescribcd as 
f()MIMii:ili:NSK)N, 

Tliirtl, a fainiliarity with, and a sensitivity to, the best that has 
hrvn thought luid said in the tleveh)pnient of tmr civili/ed heritage, 
whii'h could be sumniari/cil as CUI/rU ATION. 

l'i)Urth, the ilevelopniem id' those special talents which enable each 
Linlividual ti» make his unieiue contrilnition tt» the rlcluiess of life 
whii'h can he callcil CKL'A'I'r Vri'V. 

I**irtli, the ability to enti»r Liito fruitful, ct>-operati ve :uid constaict- 
ive relationships with their fellow men ;uid wonien, which c:ui be 
tiefiniMl as COM MirNfON. 

Lastly, tin- rapacity to a|)|)l> their kiU)wUMlge, skills and sympathies 
to thi' solution i)f persi)nal, practical, professional ;uul social prob- 
lems, which can hi* summcil u|) as CAIVMMi.nT. 

riiis wiile r.utge ,,f stUilent nerds and achievements - COM IM:Ti:NCli 
C;o\II»KI:III:NSION, c UL!l\Ar[ON, C UIiATiniT, COMMITNION and 
(*MV\MILI1T - can best br lulfillril by the provisitm and progressive 
tievelopment by rarli nation, in the light of its traelititins ami restiurces, 
i)!' :m erjualU ilivi'rs" ;aid arci'ssible r:mge t)f post-secon<lary institutitms, 
[t is b\ the fulU'st development of the individual capacitii^s n( its members 
that cairli nation, through its post-sn-omlary s\sti'm, can bi^st build its 
future. 

Thi re(>t)rt Higher i:dueatii»n of the Swedish U (ia Ci)miaission iun\ 
tlu' Uniti-d Kingdt)ni»s Wliitr !>api.r IMucation: A Framework ft)r lA:pan- 
s]on, bt)th of wliii'h werr considrr*Ml bv tin* C'onf(M*enct\ are but two 
esaniples of Iidw Member states are planning, or in tln^ latti*r case have 
di'termiiietl, tlu'ir pi>lii> for the futurr ilevelnpnient of tluMr pi>st- 
sor«>ridar\ sN s'rms, l lir CiMifiTrnce discussions reriei'tcil rhc fai't that 
ihr . unrext tit siu h [»latiniiii; is now diflercnr ii'dui rfial oH the sixties. 

- Thrre are the sharpened constraints arising from ciHitinuing 
rises in both unit an*! ti)tal costs, and from tin* ilemand being 
matir upon limiti d r*es«»urrrs In t»ther claimants on public 
i*\pi'nditure. 

- Miere an* the difficulties of adjnstijig tin* einployim'nt i^xpi^cta- 
tii»ns of stuth nts lo a situatiiHi in wliii h tin* number of profession- 
al aim liigh-ie\rl Job i)ppc»rtlUiit ies has not kept paire with increases 
ill i iU'idim nts. 

- Tlu-ri- are probU ins in arhieving an i ffectivc consensus nn prior- 
ities in tfu' ol)jci«ti\es t)f post-Si*condar\ iMlucation policies. 

- Tlu re is a varii*t\ t)f pouits of view i oiicernuig the effects that, 
for i'xample, pDliirics of oprn access, the Lntroiluction i)f new 
rit\le moilular ami unit courses, aiitl the ilemt)crati/.ation of in- 
stituti»)nal govrrnaiu e may havi' upon the fjualit\ and values of 
scholarship and reseandu 

- rUt re is iJicreasetl awareness of the «liff iculties invohtMl in ini- 
pU nn-ntiiig a i Dmiiiitnient to greater etjuality of educational op- 




;);)rtuiKt\^ aiiil i)!* ilu iiitri'-rflati'diu^ss of rducatioiial poiii^y 
and a w uU* varii»tv of rtocial and fisi'ul nu»asurrs di\signc»d to 
bri*ak iixin tlu* cyi*!*^ of dt^privation and to improvo tlio lot of 
uncU»r-piMviU»gi*il sin ial, cultural and otimio {groups, 
- Tlu'rr aiH» probhMUs of reconciling within the* now perspective 
of the plaiming process tlu» broadi»r spei;taun 'i^ objectives that 
post-sei'OMilarv education is e\p(»ct<'d to fulfil in contrnipornry 
soeict\: tlu'Se iiududc, in adilition to the facilitation of economic 
de\eli)pnu'nt, contribution to the (|uality of life, the solution of 
urbaii pmbli'ius ajid the ii)stt I'injj of social integration. 

Till- C\inii*rini:c agn-ed that, in siu'h i\ context, succi*ss in meeting 
tile needs of the scv^^'nties and eighties is niori' likely to be achieved by 
the adoption of phujalist patt^^ rns of di'velopinent, of cniirsi* orgimisation, 
of certification ;md of links w itii working life th:ui hy the rigiil applica- 
tion of am i>ne single basic prin*'iple, Sui'h an approach takes into account 
the iu*eds for divers if i( at ion as we!! as for cojupri'liensivc" plaiuiing, imd 
agreement on the inipo 'tance of idi as sutdi as recurrent lulueation (tlio 
systeniatii- alternation 4»f periods of study ;uid of work throughout the 
lif**tiiuc of thi Ludivldual) as significant considerations in relation to 
which particular :]uio\ations uia\ bi* e valuated. 

\\ Uhin sui li a divi rsificil an*l plurali.st pattiTii a crucial set of 
*lui*stions arisrs conci*rniJ»g tlu ri'latiouships lu»tw<'i'n anil the ai*ticiLla- 
tjon of coursi s and programmes at different U'vels; the I'ontent of studies, 
tlu* cri ilent ials ri^ceivcd and the skills and forms of kno\\ledge reU'vant 
to tiie pcrforiuimcc of particular tasks in society, geni'i'al academic and 
specialist tiH*luiii*al ;uid professional training: stuilent flows l)otli within 
and bi twi^en institutions: sccouilary school admission polici(*s, upper 
secontlarv studies, the seU-ction of stuilents :<nd the coimselling and guid- 
ajic»' si»rvii:es that faciliiati* appropriate t:hoic(\ 'riie Conference saw* 
that till* key c oncepts iji dcvi^di)ping a workable luid acceptable set of such 
relationshij^s were flexibility, imiovatioii, co-operation and tr;msferabiU 
ity: 

flexibility in, !.>r example, ai'mission r(*«|uir( jnents whereby those 
wlitj liavi- carliv*r faiU*d to obtain a particular credential are not 
pi*rnianciitly ik'barred from participati*)!! in f*)rms of post-second- 
arv i-ducation towards ^^hLcll their exp<*rience and motivation cause 
tl:cn^ to aspire: 

U_m"\**U*JU structuri*, organisation and content of courses, 

and links with the kinds of research and «lcvelopment activity that 
both I'ncourage ;m*l help to lietermini* the direction of such Innova- 
tion. 

^^''^T^JP^M'r^^.i.^lL^ l>^ tv.i***n instituti*)ns over ti*aching :uul research and 
iii ilu most mutually fruitful allocation *)f tasks ;uid responsibilities; 
ii*aasferat)i;ir\ of cre*lit f*)r vork done in different places and at 
different stagi s «)f ;m individuals i*areer, subject always to the 
ilrnnuids of n Icvanci* and appr*)priati* standards. 

IhiUiM-r ibffii ult it ma\ be to iJidicate the precise ways in which 
particular kLnt!s of * d.\u ation provision contribute to econi)mic growth, 
to S'K i.u !Kirmo!i>, to ihc i|ii;ility of lif(», thi* mutually inti*ractive char- 
acter of these reijtiDiiships eajui*)t be denied. The fai!t that education is 
ijiereasin^i\ reeti^r i /l il as an importaiU faci t *)f social policy is reflect- 
i*d ill the arr;uigements that arc being made in a number of Member s ates 
for post-see*)ndiir\ (!evel(»pments to 1)1* phuun d with gr<'ater relevance to 
regional ;uui loeal n^ ^'tls ;uiil circumstances, ;uid witli tlu' niaxiuuim po.^- 
sLbli participation of those uho are likely to be affected by the proposed 
refi>rms. 
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"^iiiiplr i ;ili\i»ori.';itioiis oi* |M)st -s* roiul;i r\ pi'Dvisioii wliifli liavr 
* usrful in tlir past ai'r uiiUki h to srrvi lln^ iu'imIs of tin* lU'Xt <U'- 
l aiU*. Ft sri'ias rU'ai' tlial tlu- map oi' post-st iDiula rv iMlui'atioii irliar- 
ai l* ristiL- of tin* lati'r si \i»ntifs and tin* iMijhtii's wili Ik* \vv\ diffi^iH-nt 
iiNMn that t»» whii li liavi' ht'fouu* ai'i ustonuMl, 

It was aijainst this hai kt^PDUnd that thi* ( 'Dnfi^riaiL-i* si)ut;ht to fi>r- 
mulati-, iliroiii^h its Working (;ruups, thi* ilftailiMl ci.nchisions giviMi ho- 
*«»\\ oil its four main thi im s ri»pri'si»ntin.n tht* stratf.ijii- ari'as of nu-as- 
un s to In takt'ii in ihi- ili vi*lt)pmi*nt oi* futuri* striu'turi's oi' post-si i-oiui- 
ar> *HliUMtion. 



\( c i:ssiiiii.rn lo posr-siicoNDAin nurcA rioN 
AM) i:\iiM.()V 



y\iv imin- »Ap;uis:on i»r i ilm ation hi OliC i) AhMuhcr i.oinitrii's duruig 
tlu' I'irtit s ami s:\tii's has aiim d at im I'thi^ thr nn-Js ol' thv i i ononu ;uul 
at pro\ ill Ji^ ino|M- i*i|iial rdiu al ional opportiniit\ for thi* I'iti.MMis. Th*- 
diiTu ul tirs » \p» rii niM il in rrai-hhi^ n» \\ ;4roups of stmh'nts and th*- rxist- 
* lu » 111* :i misniati ii in s»'nu- I'ountrirs lii'twctMi tlu* outflow of i^M'atliiati's 
aiul i'iuph)\nu*nt poss ibiiitiis havi- raisi'il thi* r|in'stion of what structural 
rlian^i s ar»* n» i*ili*d in onh r to maki* futur«- post-si'coudar\ rduiation 
h* tti'r s* rv** tin lU'i ds of individuals in s»»t i»'i\. 

riu' inaLii toivi* h»'luiul tin* I'xpaiision oi hi^lu*r rdm atioii iMintinui'S 
to In- iJiiUvidual drmaiul, i oncurr**nt with tin* »»\pansioii of siH!ondarv 
i-iUu ation and risimr personal and national U-vids of iiu tinu'. Tlu* major- 
Lt\ i»f studi-nts in post-sfft)ndar> i*iUu*ath>ii l oiisiilcr tlu ir traiJiiii^ as a 
preparation for an oi'cupatioii. This does not mean, ami shouUI not nu':m, 
that professional iraiJiiJiti is tlu' onl> fibji'i'tiyt* of sui*h ediu'ation. I'or 
this riMsoii, hut also hin ausi' of tlu* iniposs ihil it\ of foreseeinj^ the i-t o- 
iioiiiii* devi'hipnient of a i*ountr> oiu- or two di'i-atU's hi atlvaiu'i*, one e:ui- 
not and niiiHt not i-xpi-et that tin- outflow from the iMlueatioiial system will, 
at an> ^avi-ii moment, fit t*\aetl\ into tlu* iMMplo\meiit possibilities. Some 
niennn-rs of tlu* Group i*lainu*d that the growth t)f edui atioii should he 
jjean-tl i*ssi'ntiallA to the purposes of liln^ral i*dUiation: as a eonsetjuenei', 
tfien- W iuld normail\ hi* ni*ed t*or a i*ons iiU*rahle si aU- <if ri*medial meas- 
ures to iu Ip sonn- of the i^raduates find Johs in occupations »)tlier than 
liiose for whii h lhi*\ ori^jiall\ pri*pari*d. 

It wouM hi- ilesiral)!e, hoW**\er, to hav«- advaliei knowh*di;i* of future 
trends ImLIi in individual di*mand for * duealion and hi i*mplo\ nii*iit needs: 
«juaiititali\ I- as Wi*ll as functional di*\ * lopnients of empi lyment should he 
I tuisideri ii. hi i ffi*t*t, forecasts are an indispi*iisal)li* tool for »*ilucational 
phuuiin^, but pri Si nt e\perii*ni e of both kinds of forecasts shows the 
lu^ .'ssitv of liandlin«; them with «^r* at can*. However, eilueational phui- 
niiiii slioulil n«)t In* a men adaptation to fori seen developments but a 
ciuisi i- us i*fi*ori to furilier definite ^u»als, with regard ti> bi)th the tlistrib- 
utlon oi cdui ation il n sources anuui^ Linlividnals ajid the di*\elopment 
of \arious sei tors of pri)du* tion and service in societ\. This usnalU 
implies piditical choices betwt'en vai*ious alti riialivcs. 

ft is tluis iM-ithcr possible nor desirable to phui the capacit\ af 
I Ver^ I diicatioiia! proj^raiumc so as to cori'espolid to tlie ilenuuid ill the 
labour* market. iom^-ti*rm eiUu ational planning should raHu*r be coiieern- 
i tl w.tii i)road sei iors of oi iupatioiialh rt latcd educatit)nal pro.Ljraniiiies. 
Maladjustments hi tw* i n output of liu i iiucatitina! s\st**m and empb)\nient 
an not ;il\\a\s to be attributed to defe cts in the educational s\stcm. 
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Tlw cuntlitioiis of <|u;uUitativo pUuming luivi* ronsiMiuom os for tho 
stinictuiv ;uul coiiti'iit of stiulii\s. An ediutational programmo slioulil 
proparo for a sufficiently broad ot-cupational fiold, ajul formal links 
between education lUid specific jobs should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, 111 some countries there is a wish to include elements of liberal 
education in everj* post-secomlary iirograinme. The necessary flexibil- 
ity ami the creation of new alternatives are furthered by a system of 
study units which can be composed bito programmes bi various ways: 
these c:m be used in a pattern of gradual differentiation, 

Sonie of the (Hfficiilties experienced, however, seem to stem from 
the very long uninterrupted perioils of stuily, in m;my cases up to the 
ago of 2"), Karlier entry into active life may be profitable to individuals 
Ln inablim; them to discover tlieir strengths and weaknesses and in the 
interests of tlieir furtlier career development, provided that subsequent 
educational facilities are made available iiiidor such comhtions that indi- 
viduals feel motivated to demand them. In m;uiy Member countries, re- 
current education is consicUu'ed to be a useful pattern to meet present 
problems. Many piH)ple think that surh a pattern would require occupa- 
tional preparation in secondare school. 

In thi* view of some members of the Group, every branch of higher 
luliu ation should, irresj)ective of the interests ;md objectives of the stu- 
tU*nt, liave a profi'ssional component. Others were of the opinion that 
part of post -secondary ec*-.;eation should be dcvotcMl solely to liberal edu- 
cation. AH stUilents should, however, be provided with opportunities to 
bi- propari*»l, not least i)sychologically, for their first insertion into active 
life, with tlue consideration for the particular requi**omcnts of moiiorn 
working life. It was stresseil, however, that basic education is also a 
preparation for future learning and that the fuli learning capacity of an 
individual c:m only be developed if ade(|uate effort is invosteti on the part 
of employers in fvrther education, within a working environment which 
is also satisfying as a learning experience, bi many cases, such goals 
would he iiirtliercd by a restructuring of jobs. Furthermore, courses 
of shuiy shouUI, whenever appropriate ;uid possible, seek to draw upon 
U arning from work experience and to link study to practical experience 
by nieiuis of internships anil on-the-job training. 

U ith regard to both employment and the possibilities oi stuily for 
individuals, it is essential to look upon post-secondary education as pai*t 
of till* total educational system. The problem of equality of educational 
opportunity relates to ti:e distribution of educational resources among 
individuals, whether at the pre-primary, primary, secondary, post- 
st condary or adult levi*l, On the labour market there is no one-to-one 
corri-s[)omlcnce bi*tween certain jobs and post-secondary education. If, 
however, j)ost-secomlary education is to serve the* needs of growing parts 
of till adult population and of a rapidh <leveloping economy, it is essential 
that it is not restriirted to traditional t oui'scs Ln uni\ i rsities ;uid siniQar 
institutions. The icvm **post-secondary education" may be less useful 
in casi s whc^re such education does not always require a secondary educa- 
tion as ;ai cntrajice qualification, hi ni;uiy countries (education outsiile 
I'tlucatlonal institutions is beting Included in such terms as post-secondary* 
iducation. 

hi iUiy case, it was agreed that it was essential that post -second- 
ary i iiucation he diversified Ln its accessil)ilit> , content, its pedagogic- 
al methods and forms of provision hi order to mi*et the varying neiuls of 
sti'dent groups :uid of employment, lixaniples of interesting developments 
Ln tins resj)i'ct nw sliort-c\cle tecluiical programmes coiuiectcul with 
vocational secoinlaiy iducation, concurrent or parallel education, th(* 
British Open University ;uid otliei* schemes discussed in detail by the 
Utirklng Gnmp on N on -Traditional I'ornis of Stu<ly. 






h\ many Miuubiu* countries th(»ro is grave concorn about tUo fact 
that tlic iju roasing rosources for post-secondary cchu-ation liavo boon 
vi ry un< vvnly utilized by various groups in the population. Prior edu- 
l ational ••xperiences have a determining role in tlio deniaml for higlier 
(*<hieation. This is very clearly the case in those irountries where only 
the aeademie streams of secondary- education qualify for post-second- 
ary study and where, by an open achaissions policy, every stu<lent from 
such a stri'am is given the right to higher education. However, the 
nature of the offerings in higher education also decisively influences 
the demand. 

In most countries, in the stU(h*nt boiUi^s there an* ine<|ualities 
relateil to social, economic, etluiie or regional background and sex. 
Measuri'S that woulil help to level out such differences inclu<U' eluuiges 
in the underlying school system, the loc ation, teaching metho<ls and 
contents of post-secondary education, educational ;md vocational guid- 
;uu-e, ami finiuu ial aiil for studies. In addition, the development of 
possibilities for people who have h'ft thi eilucational system to return 
to it through a pattern of recurrent education are of importance; such 
possibilities would also help to recUstribute education over the age groups. 

The demaml for ami the pursuit of studies re(|uires motivation on 
the part of tlie student. Motivation is in many ctises, but by no nuans 
always, tied to futun* i-mployment prospects: the reoiniitment of new 
studi ni groups is thus related to ilevi'lopments on the labour marki't. 
Long-term oscillations iji thi* enrolment to open admission sectors may 
bf a disailvantage in this respect. 

Formal admission qualifications reflect tlu- purposes of post- 
seeondar> I'llueation. If post -secondare education is to serve the iice<Js o"* 
all groups in society, it follows that it should l>e accessible through any 
upper secomlary study route und to all a<lults with work experience or 
other assessable qualifications, Kvcn if (jualilications tor a<lmission 
may be assessed in aii open and, at times, uiformal manner, selection 
rules in cases where a numcr^'l ^l^^usuji applies can counteract the ujider- 
lymg Intentions. It was" pointe I out that selection according to ability as 
conventionally measurerj, if it is applied as an overriiling principle, 
wouM result in the concentraticn >f eilucational rosources <m certain 
groups. Whatever the criteria for (|ualification, it was agreed that among 
tlio.se who qualify there shouki he no prejudice agauist particular groups 
or ind:vi<luals in their chances for ailmission. hi ;my event it si^ems es- 
sential that not only scliool merits but also work experienei* should count 
in the selection process. 

The Group noteil the vi*ry close ndationshlps between its own theme 
ajid that ol the Working Group on tin* Plaiming an<l Kin;m< e of Post- 
Sec(nular> Kilue;:tion, \K)Si OI'X'l) countries foresei* continuing growth in 
post-secondary enrolments but at a less rapid rate tluui in thi* previous 
ilecade. In all countries, planning will involve thi' settuig of priorities 
witfiui limited resources betwc»en education and other sectors :uid betw'iM'n 
various kuids of I'ducation. Although in sonu* countries priority is being 
given to I'stablishing certaui open admission sectors, no Mend>er country 
contenq)Iates opi*n ailmission to all its educational institutiims. In other 
countries it is proposed that pri'sent open admission to some faculties of 
the university be discontinued in view of competing educationcd niM'ds, 
Also, experience with tlu^ specific c'ducational iiei'ds of under-privileged 
groups tends to show that these will not be satisfied by low -cost mass 
hiijher education. Moreover, systems of post-secomiary eilucati«>n 
should actively attenqit to overcome low edueatiwoal motivation which 
often results from social and i'conomic deprivation. 





NON -TRADITIONAL FORaIS OF SlUDY 
IN POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



1 . Demanci for no n «>traditionaI education 

The demands made upon the post-sccondai^- system of education 
change continually: there was a time when the universities strongly re- 
sisted the introduction of science and technology into the curriculum, hue 
no^ ' a high percentage of university students in all countries seek a 
"prtif ess tonal" education, and not only in the most "noble" professions. 
When a high proportion of the age group seek places in post-secondary 
education the change is not only of degree but of kind, since students 
seek competence in a wide variety of vocations. Student aspirations 
themselves determine that post-secondar}' education must give a pre- 
paration for a career. The need for economic gro^\'th and the recogni- 
tion that equality of opportunity includes the opportunity to exercise 
creativity or entrepreneurial skill point in the same direction. 

Where industrial or commercial companies are very small, there 
is no choice but to make provision for vocational training centrally, 
which uill pi^obably mean in educatiuaal establishments. As provision 
of a wide range of vocational training is not necessarily the task of the 
universities, alternatives must in that case be established. In any event, 
the cost of excessive diversification within institutions can be hig!; and 
can pose problems of management which may be resolved only by tight 
central (governmental) control. 

Nevertheless, it is vital not to educate \'tudents for too narrow a 
career: the danger of vocationalism is that it may put students into 
closed boxes. The pace of technological pnd societal change requires 
an education designed to enable students io change careers as well as 
to acquire a career. At the: «?arne time, ve must not lose sight of pure- 
ly educational objectives - the development of the individual and of his 
ability to commuricate with others, and of his understanding of human 
society and the relationship of maii to nature. In this sense, the sub- 
j*.'ct of study is less important than the new perceptions the student ac- 
quires. 

Further, we must recognize that student demand might often be 
for access to the "traditional form of post-secondary education. Mass 
higher education must therefore make provision for a wide range of 
vocational preparr.tion, but must also be broadly based. Similarly, the 
"recurrent* concept makes vocationalism an imperative, but equally 
demands a firm educational foundation upon which to build later training. 
The task is thus not to train students for a specific job but to widen their 
career and life opportunities, as well as teaching them to live in a tech- 
nological society. 

Vocational training is not the responsibility of the education sys- 
tem or of employers alone, but of both in partnership. Precise man-* 
power forecasting is impossible, and career preparation must therefore 
bo broad. Nevertheless, specific employment experience can be invalu- 
able in guiding u student's choice and enhancing l:is subsequent job pros- 
pects. Thus, the names given to courses may be less important than the 
experience they embody, as for example on the "sandwich principle. 
However, the continuous filling of industrial training places requires 
careful central planning and very close co-operation between education, 
employers and trade unions. Part-time courser, for those in employment 
can fulfil a similar function. 

It is a mistake to believe that only educationists can identify edu- 
cational needs. Trade unions, employers, political parties and other 
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vir^'ajiisalitHis all iiU'iUil'x lu w mnls. Thr prwhIiMJi is t«> I'lisun* tliat tin* 
riliuat;t)i!:il sxsirm is siMisitixr to Uuni and will |)»" .\ idc', for ixamplo, 
sliofi as \\r!l as Ituii; roursis, lot^'rtlu r with r- .rsi'S in ilivorsi* ^oogiM- 
pliii-al lot atloiis. It iiiitilit l)r iirci'ssai'v to • aahlisli nuuliiinTv to onsurr 
such SLiisitivitN , 

With tlu- pluraLit\ oi' ili'nu..ul.s iiupusi'd In mass post-isi'condary 
Oiliu alion, It Is inipi rativt- to i(U'iitil> loiistrauUs on mi otii;^ thnn; only 
then vim thr form )f rdui ation be luatLdu'd to obji-ctivrs. Thus, if there 
art- ijroiips iiiiahle t;i taki* acUaiita^r of tr.uhtionai hij^'hcr etUicaUon be- 
cause the\ an* tietl to hoiiu oi' w t)rk-plaei', it iir.iy he lUTi'ssary to devise 
**ium-spaee-houn«r' s\ stems <like thi* Open Univ^ rsitv) t*) ri\spond to th;4r 
need for honie-hased or woi'k-hased stu»ly, StucUMit-ri'Uti'ed (hversi^v 
neiMl not Imwevrr recjuin that all institutions be ihffrrent, as long as 
the system itself is di\rrs»'. 

niviMvsit\ is demandi d rijuall\ l)\ the disparit\ of provision at sec- 
t)ndar\ levi l whirh is ine\ itahU* in thi* shoi-t-tei-rii at U*ast. P*)St- 
i-ompulsoi \ rdia at iiiii ma\ Mi'is im ladr a I'mn dial fuin Mon f losid\ ai*?u uUit 
e,i with j»enuim- post-sv i » »id.ii'\ fuiietious, prt)vidin^' a sie*)nd route f*)r 
thosr whose i :irl\ tdui atimal r\p»'rirnce was defirii nt. \t tiir sanu* time 
\\v slioidd rei-.)Lr!ii.M- that maii;. ^iwti nlial studi-nts tin not nr»d because thi\v 
flo not liki- I lassroonis; this agaiJi in»pos,'s a r« «|n i renui. foi* diversity of 
rdui'ational M»rnis. 

Prai'tiea! r.ieasuri s at post-si'i i)n<lar\ h vt l ran furth^ i- » «|ual it> t>f 
edui ation:*! «»ppure.inil\ , foi- r\:*nipK- the div» rsifit ation of '.he stioieture 
and eonu iu in shidii s, tin di i i iitrali/ation of thr hu-atio): of h*arning 
(taking i<lm ation to stud»-nts in tlii ir honu s nr at work), the di'velopnu-nt 
of edueational and vtn ational giiMaju i-, as wrll as fisral nivasures. 

livi'ry eounlr\ eould w itii profit study thi* nn*ans of i(U'ntifying social 
d* nianti as r\pressi»d h> ijulividuals and b\ groups, thr relevance of that 
i'i*ni;uitl t*> the prrs*.*jit goals of tue education s\ sti-m, thr paei- at whii*h 
di*nuuid and edueatu.nal goals ran \)k- harmoni/ed within a given r«)mniit- 
nuMit of n sourers, ;md liow stiuctur» s ;uid funi tio' s can in- devised ;uid 
alloi aUfI w.thin the i dut-at iona ! s\sti in to insure that Uu* iU«niand is met. 



C haraetiM'istii s of ntjn-trailitiona lornis of post-sn-iindarx * diK-a- 
lii-.n 

*lh« .lA hoi».m\ hi iwi rn traditionu! and non-trailiti<»nal f»)rins «)f 
rdueation is impiM t isr, linii>vation ma> Liu hnU- thr » \tcnsif)n of existing 
eurricula throu:ih !n w n!i»*U s to new stutleiits, di \isin- in w l urrieula, 
the ciMnpri ssJon t)f post-si*i*»)nil:ir> l» arnim^ thr')iig'i thf en tifieation «)r 
aecri ilitatit)ii of i \pi rii iu v , an*! tin- i erlifii;nt:«iii of ronipt U nee w itinmt 
formal LnstiiiLti»»n. 

If wr an- to tu UiiM- both progrannm- dL\» rsit> am* stinl;*nt-r<*ntred 
li.i\ :ndi\ ;duali.'i*i! li arnLng) divi rsit>, tiie s> sti*m nuis. Ur c-omph x, 
i-tjnipri iiensivi aihl dn fiilra! i/itl in r^iipi ct t)f thr Uaruiii'^ fniurtion. The 
provision of gnidaiu r is an i ssi ntial ehaiMcteristli- of surh a systi in, 
Ni)r must tin- m r<!s of soi. iet\ be forgotti ii in cati rinj*; for tht)se of tho 
;nii:\ idiiai. This imposi s ;.n iiu ri asing (U ni:uitl »* o* iiitt rillsc iplinarity, 
fM-ntrinj t ifurati ui ii ( -iiu rrti- soi ii tal probh m ari as. New iiumU s of 
irarnini; - i^r-iuf) ..ork, thi« usi- of m w inati /ials anil nu'dia - an here 
as impiirtant as lu w eont* nt of studies or earrieula. 

I'urtlii r, niaii\ siipi rfie:al!> iniiovatiN e ijistilnlions ri inain tratli- 
tiiiZ^al In th* si ii>;i- tlj.a i iiu ial tU ( isi4)iis arr still takm w'tliln tlu* tra- 
dition.!, struetur* of administration or giiveriiancr: if tin- s\st( in is to b»- 
rrsponsiv*- to piural di iiumds, partivipatioii ni' U arm rs and trai hers in 
till- di f is ioii-iiiai\ijig prori ss si*» nis di»siral)lr. 
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riuTi' aiv tluis sfvoral s|uvtra alon^^ wliU'li the (U'^mhv of Uuiova- 
tion miiy Ik* inoasurod - tlio content of stiulios, thv Uu'atiim of loariiijig 
Ui'iitraii.tril, ^I'o^^rapliu'alh spread, or. fvi ii. ui tUv lioiiip), opt'iuu^ss of 
arui'ss tt) tlU)sr laikintr formal t|iialif ifatioiis, tlu» ri^ff^^nition of cxpcri- 
fiiui' as a substitute f()v formal cjualification-?, opoiuuNss to all ago^roups, 
participatt>rv as opposed to autottratic or buri^auoratii^ dcuision-niaking 
striuturi's. iuid tlio pr»)visiou of iNliicational iuul vocational founsollmg. 



UrlatitMis lu twi^oii tra.liti.Hial and noii-traditiona! fornitf of post- 
si'condary I'lluuatioii 

fn ordi r to umovatr, ;t iiia> Ik- iu'i i'ss;ir> In soiiu- countries to 
rri' V a du liot.MiiN In twi'i-n tin- U,; forni.s ui' education brforo tlipy can 
hi rt'com'ilrd, i'onipi'titi.Mi i';ui s.)iib tinM'S be essential to successful 
umov.itUin. Ni'w tr.u'lung UM iliods lan bi- uitroduerd .nost readily in 
special ccntrt^s, liki* tin* Open Univfrsit\ or the UnivrTsitv Witliout 
Walls: t!u*> iu;i> then "infi'i't" tra.litionai institutions. (Niin-oilucational 
ori;anisations an.l tlu Lr re sources - r.)r i*\aniple, national broadcastijig 
cMupanu's - , an thus In- ijuolvi'd in tin- i*ducation prt>cess. ) It may in 
an\ evrnt lu- ilan«i*rous to uverwiu'l:. trailitional institutions tliat are 
us».d to slow changi' with m w proj^rajiunfs and ni^w methodologies. In 
s.>nu- .anurias, liowi'Vi r, :ui altiTnati\.- is to insist upon innovation in 
exist in«4 uistituti* »ns. 

UliiU' new iJistitutions an* sonu'tinii s necessarv for a break- 
tlu'ough into new forms of t-ilueation, it shouhl be rec'ogni/od tliat the* 
cost of ijmnvation is high. Witliout such rc cogniticui new Uistitutions 
niay be uniler-f inanced :md tliere may be no genuine t*ompotition. Kur- 
tlu r, only when institutional objectives ar»» clear and their attainment 
nieaNurabli* will iMnds bt* reailily proviiled. Not onlv arc* excessivelv 
tiiverse uistituti« -lis sus|)fct bi-uausi* the\ do not adei|uatelv meet these 
two i-riti ria. but it has also prt)vi*d difficult to i xprunl uistitutions rapid- 
l\ and to ri f.)rm tlieni at the sanu* timi*, evi-n tlumgh in thet>rv e\p:uision 
shuuul prt)vidi* tht' ri'sourci's for inuo\ation. 

C'onipeciti«m i*an, ht)wi*ver, '»nly exist if some objectives are shared, 
A rigid st-paration «»f si'ctors witli «|uite differi*nt objix-tives would tluis 
ntit ae!iii-ve compi titinn. I'uriiu*r, staff would In- difficult to rc'caiit for 
a wlit)lly um.)vator\ sector, ami their own previous traiiiing iUUl attituiU«s 
might rapidly distort its .ibjcctivi s. [n ;uiy event, a conipatibU' svstem 
t)i ai creditation seems neci ssar\ if mn\ tpialifit atious are to be acci'pt- 
abU- tn i-inpIo>ers. It may also bi found desirable to move ti)wards a 
common r» war»i s>stuin for teadiijig pi'rs.)mu'l. If ri'Wards are too dis- 
parate, to tlM- disfavour «)f n. w forms of (^duration, this might ri'ijiforci* 
thi- tt nd» iu \ U> valui* thi iir> abo\i« practice, long ulniw short stU(lies 
(••vi ii in tile labour r.iarket), and ri search abovi' teaching. 

Tiit rf was agrt i iiu*nt that m w Uistitutious iiuiovate more ri-adiK, 
rfuu i- olil uist:tuti«*ns Si>metim»'S rebist both short studii's and m w c|eJ 
nvui.ls trom the represi*ntatives of the ial.our niarki t or frt)m poti*ntial 
studi-nts. rin ir i niphasis on research could harm tlu* suitabilit\ o[ 
stutU nts for tiu' labour mark»*t. 

OpiiiMins differ, iiowever, oil whetlu r it is nei t ssar\ t<» cri*ati* 
st parati- .st t tors, as iji j **binar> ** s\st*'m. Sonu* countrii s fi*el that on 
the one hand the pull ,)f the traditional universit\ niocli l is toti strong to 
permit imiovatioii within the universit> sictor, tuid that nn the otiu'r ham! 
m w stiiiii nts. i-i>t » ..li;;. wi>rkinLi i lass students, fei'l uueomfortable in 
universities. S.wmi- ar^iiie til.- desirabilit\ of [Militier.l di\i-rsity of etmtrol 
and of a sei tor whii li is as ri'sponsivi* to local iifi-ds as to national. 



Oil tlu' iithrr luuiil, ill sonir r«niiitrirs, rsprcinlly siuall countrios^ 
sictural cluplieatioM ma> hv v\pru>iivv and cri atr uiuuvfssarv adnunis- 
tiMtiM* pri)l)U'iii.s, [t is tlu'iH-foiH* bj'ttcr tn ri^forni tin* iinivorsitios, 
iUi li ivfiu'in including thr foundation of iu»\\ :uid iiniovatorv institutions 
within tlu' uiuvri\sit\ st'cttir. It is argued that this uiaki^s possible the 
most iM-oiiomic* usi» of i»\isting iM»sourcf*s, fa(Mlitnt<'S n (U'sirahlo integra- 
tion of uni\ rrsiti«'s into thi» \\ idor socictx , and avoids tUv crt»atinn of a 
pri rttigi- hierarchy cnnonj? institutions, 

Sonu' partic ipiuits frit that the status pniblnu is most readily 
ovi*ri»onu' ill a '\'ompri»hrnsive" system by ealliiig all institutions uni- 
\ersities, otlu rs by calliiij^ no institutions univrrsities but devising iin- 
othiT nanu'. In any rvent, there was ayroement that diversification was 
impi ratiye, w hether w ithiii a nonunal'y "bhiary", ''couiprehensive" or 
unitar\ ** s\ sti'in. 



•I, Nun-tradltioiial fiii'ius of stud\ as a focus for tlu* (k'Vi*U)pmi»nt of 
ri'irurrent education 

Upper si condar\ ;uid post -s^condarv edui ation should aHow a real 
choici* hi'twct'ii continuous I'urthcc stud>, and i»iitrv into i»mployment with 
a Lati*r n turn to I'dui atit)!!. This ohmus that there must h(» a largi' num- 
ber of sljort coursi's availabli lo serve as the basis for occupational 
trauiin^^, as well as new fon»i>. i)f programmes for those already uccupa- 
tionally active. Here tlu hlork-huilding conc(*pt is important: nurses 
shoiilil not havi* to st;irt dc novi^> Ln order to bcconu* medical laboratory 
ti*chnici;uis or mediial doctors, I'ro»^rammes should also have more 
than one terminal stagi* (exit :uid re-eiitr\ pouits). The learnuig func- 
tion would have to In* decentrali;<i'd. Machinery would lie recjuirod to 
ensure Si'iisitivity to the hd)our nuu'ket and adiMjuac> «)f fin;uicial support 
for tin* occupatiiinally active re-ciUerijig education, 

Uhili the hi st base h\ compulsory education for such a system 
woulti Hi- in thi' provision of comprehensive sec<indary edutration, there 
r.HijIit n!so he advan'.ages -n brin^fintj together in suigie institutions stu- 
dents, both fi'll-tinu- aul part-tLnu-, are of post-eompulsoiTk- age but 
at a level lower tluui ,'uit of nJ^^her education. At every stage*, there 
might be reassi ssinent of potential and fui'ti-er gui<huice: it is dangerous 
to cr^ati' a sLn^'le, i «>ntinuous iduiat ional I'scalator, 

c urricula might take account of the e\pi'rieiu:e of the adult learner 
as the basi- on which lu* or she could build theori'tieal knowledge: and the 
\ouni: :unl the experic lured, as well as theoretical and practical studios, 
touM V. itii advantage be mixcil uithui the sanu* institution. While recur- 
rent education be sin^n as ;i long-ti rm strateg\ , recurri*nt learnuij; 
is not a lU'u s;. sti iu hut an addition to, or h\ some countrie s m<»ridy an 
i \ti n>>ion of, i xistini; provision, l-urtlu r, it is a function of informal 
minles i»f solf-tiMi hin^ (ukiss nii elia, etc. ), ;is \M*ll as of formal i»duca- 
t^on»iL provision, 

Wlu-e prt»uress within hierart.hiral earei r structuri's (craftsnuui, 
ti l iinic i;ai, teelin«»!iiL;i.st) is l asv to define, it is difficult to fae ilitate 
cari i r cliiui^^i s fi'om one »lefined stinicture to another <»r fresh starts, 

A uirthi-r pi-obli«in lies in the assi'ssitu'iit adult i^xperienee. What 
is ni»t contr«»lli d is tliriii ult to assess. It may be helpful, howeve r, te) 
ileveLop mi ;u)s of te stLni^ achievement irri'speu t ive* <»f formal U'arnmg, 
oi* cati'gor L/Lng in tin r. ui'riculum knowledge acfjuire'd within a given 
voe ation or ju'c»fcssi(»n, an«l of assess in*.*, tin- roin[)ete*ne: ies ri'quire cl ui 
tliriV rent forms of entpuA nu^nt and tlie degree to whii li e^ach of them 
e;ui Li accjuired in expei»iential situations. 




A (lovolopiiig tomk^iicy is to nccopt adults with work oxporionco 
ijito hi^riuT rUucation without Xhv iionualiy ivijuiroil (jualifiontion. This 
tmul sliouUI bo oncouragod. Atiotiu.j^ more mulical proposal is to give 
crotlits for work oxprrimuo ivlatod to tho studios ohosoii, Kxchango 
of ijiforniation about such I'xporiiuouts would bv usi»ful. 



Tin: sTuuc TUUi: ok studiiis \m) thi: vlaci: ok iu:si:aucii 

Ds; MASS UIGIIi:i{ i:i)UCATION 

Tho W orkijig Group fouut;si'd its discussions first on research and 
then on the stricture of studies, exaniinhig the implications for both 
topics of the ailvent of mass higher or post-secomkirv eilucation. The 
Croup based its i!eliberations on the very useful luialysis of the issu(»s 
as recorded iji tl-e Secretariat Discussitm Paper on tiiis theme, (I) It 
expi-essetl its fu.l agreement with this analysis iuid statement of the prob- 
Irms ijivolyeil ; ml saw little poijit in reproducing them iji its own eonciu- 
sions. This Discussion Paper should therefore be regariled as an ijitegrai 
part of the present report, which conse(|uently limits itself to a statement 
of a numbei» of specific pouits which were given special consideration 
<lurLng the discussions. 

I. T oward anew ^*<^*lationship lH;tween research ;uid education 

What pr*)blems does research confront ;uul what place i\nvs it have 
in the eiuergijig system of mass, ;uid probabh ijicreasijigly diversifieil, 
post-secondar\ eilucationV 

UesearcL is a vital investment much of which underpins the i»ntire 
e<lucati«)nal enterprise botli in the long term to generate the new know- 
ledge essential ti> teaching :uul in the short term to give vitalit\ to teach- 
iiig :uul to involve stuilents iji the pr*)cess of in(|uiry. However, tui over- 
emphasift> on ri*search c:m tlistort tui educational iiistitulion to the detri- 
ment Dt* its tiaclung function. Hut resi-arch shouUI not be down-grailed 
because of an over-reaction tt» this very ri*al plu^nomenon. There shoulil 
also be more contact :uic| intercluuige between universities ami research 
iiistitutes. 

\\«)rking t»ul ihe nde of reseai'ch iji higher education ilepends upon 
tlie y;irit)us criteria - seientilic, educational and social - which may pre- 
duniijiate at one time or another iji tlu* i valuatLon and selection of projects. 
These nia\ call ii>r ver\ ilifferent modes (»f organisation ;uid structurijig 
of acadr]uic research. Adopting aji (Mlucational perspective (given that 
research ui thi* sense of iiiterpreting, s\nthesi/.ing ;uid ijiti'gratiJig data 
is essential to teachijig aiiil >et I'esearch and teachijig mav impose in- 
conii)atil)le (ienuui*is on higher education institutions) the essential prob- 
lem is that of or-anisijig ri search ac-tivitii'S so as to produce maximum 
iH'uefits f*)r :uitl the least possible disiHiption of the teaching function. 
Kesi arch ni:i\ be not onl\ iUiti-education but even 'Ulti-scieiitific, for 
example in responding to the latest preoccupations of extenuil funding 
agencies. Tiu- Group urged the fundijig of r<\scai'cli from multiple sources 
anil tlie i\)rniulation of institutioiuil ri'si'arch policies to avoid these prob- 
li*nis. 



>trt' ^Cilun: in or t;,c *■ ■ iJcluics Kir I 'i$ri,$$ii)ii m ttic present voli:i 
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\\ iiiist ill maris |)i»s:-.Si-i i^nil:ir\ I'liiu ation ivsi-arcli ri'iuuiiis vital 
tt) Uu ti*;u hu\L; r'luu lLviii, imu- imirii aisu •lisr.iijjiiisii U lv.ii ii '"frmuirr 

( (|ui|)iuriu aiiil lar^i' u aius nii)i\- t> i).ea:lv aiul |iri»|H*ri;. iduiiiI ill univor- 
rfitii's aiiil ri'Si^aivli uiritltuti-s, 4l*)\M.'\\ r, as rori^-aivli iri iiui ju.st thv 
ai'cunuilat ion of kiii)\\ -i ili^i.- but also, :ui(l pi rliapri inorr :mpiirtaiitl\ , :ui 
"at tivi*** approach tu trai liiju;. It slmiijil i:i supar v.av p^TvaiU* all tlu' 
ilivt^rrio foniis ui piirit-.si coiuiar> ^ iliu atii)ii, Kvi ii i:' ri ci-nt si'contlary 
sciiooi giMiliiatos uiiiifriaki' iin!\ ri siaivli tiiat is trivial in its Sirion^ 
tiflc ri[»j»*nLKi.'iUK'i', It was ijiiu ralh aijivi il tliat r^'rii aivh \h inipi)rt;uit at 
tluK Li \i l, n*)t as a proiliU't but as a pri>ci'ss, aiiil ^ spi'i. iallv as a fouiula- 
tion latfp rcfurrrnt iilucatltuu 

llaviJii; a^ivcii that rcsrarcii nu'thoils :uiu pruji i ts iivi vital to 
ti at iiuiii;, :ui Liapi^rtant probu-ni is tlia: of ih^' ani-iunt of attention a ti*achi.T 
siii)Uul dfvotc to ri'Siaivh, a liiiiuiiiui nunU- ninri- acui^' bt cuusi thi 
loav lu*i' i'i S<.'arciu r ti iuis i»i hi- i va'.uali il tli« barii?, cf hiri ri'Si arcli 
an*! liiri suiLi Sri in trauiluii M t i:i»)ri' n'Si arciu rs, No i;i*ni rai iiih ctiuld 
bi- ik rivoiL I'or vxaniplo, not al! uniM rsit% ti achi rs an* i'n.t;.ii»:«M^ in 
tiii;\ v)iv^ijial PiSLMivh, «»r ijhiii'.l an traino*! in n-svaivli. 

\i V. as iN'coijnL/tM) liuit In a d!M*rs;iiiM: s\^r». u: i»f raass pust- 
Si'i v»tui.i r\ t «h;v a*ii r> r.o' ai. 'i av ;;:ijt: s'.tf: i u*:!*! all«t\viMi an «M]ua i in\ im\ o - 
paont in i\ Si'ai'cli (iji tl'A* sni.-ii «i: a>lvani iii;^ .ir prmku iJi^ n« v. kjh>\\ U ili^f), 
iM-n thtiu^h :iva*:i luic n-v, ai'ii s\ri"i ui ti\i<:.'l;ona'.I> puts a pri*niiuni »ui 
r- sv urch, Thiri also has si-rious Ininlicaiams for tiu r« eruitnu nl of 
tinciiini; staff, W mass iiii^hi r •••lucation nnn\ Lnsiitutions chii*fl> nvv%\ 
sjtaff who liavi' a i *)nnn • tniont to t» ai hinij :uiil a prupi'r spirit «»f Ln«iuirv. 
Till' probLfHi then arisi's of ri cruitiiii; ti :aii«*rs ;aiil allow iny thi in to 
%K*hii'Vi- proiVssionul satisr'actiim, givi*n that tiny an- LiiitialU trauu*J as 
riSfarchi rs ;m*i that nsearth has iiiiihrr pristl^i- r-:iatus ;han tiaihing^ 
rhi'rt- is no optiun hut to assi»rt tlutt LiiiiL\ lilual » mphas-s nn ;aul suc e<*ss 
iJi I'Lihi-r tiachiJii: or original ri si-arch shouhl hi- srrn t»» b* t ^ualh i*s- 

ti'i'llU'U, 

\i U\i L of till s\s:i»m, om must thin i iisun thiit tiacliuig in 
tho in.is.s Lnst itu:ions of post-siv oniiar. t »iuc:iti*»ii ifn qu^'Utly its most 
rapiolv crow Liij; si'ctor) ri'a|)s :lu hi ii* fits of ris*. arcii v.:th*mt iiavhig 
provision u>r n si arcii on tht* iraditi tual u'livi-rslt;. seah'. It nia\ bi* 
pos?.ihh- Ln thi'Si- jistlti'tuins i*«>r toataci's v.iio ;ia\f bi i n traLin il as re- 
Si arciu*rs to t ontijun- tin :r n si iO'cii, t'lrt ctinL; it tov. anis n i^iiinal aiiil 
pra.etical probii iiiK, to irapart iJi tht lr It ai hiJif: thi spiiMt of Lnijuirx 
i^'iiaractc ristit •»! ri'Sr^n'cn activitv. 

It was ijii'ii ii propi)Siii tiiat tht si- institutions b> sui h elii'iit orhiita- 
tion in research miiilit ac'iuiri* a spoi ial iiUiiiif. an-I st atus. Thi*rf is of 
coiirsi' thi' ilan^i-r tiiat suc h ti aclu rs v.ouhi, in tiitu , hisi- thi ir r< si*arch 
capacity If is*ihitcii from research ccntn s. (>n» s«*iutioii miL^lit b(* an 
Lnti ivhangt* of staff hftwci ii universities and t!ie i:a»rt- teaehijig oricniteil 
institutions U • ij. affiliati* universities iji Sweeei,). The i stabl ishmcnt 
of forir.al c*i-operati ve liaiks aiMon^; i:::*f» ri iit kijuis of post-si coiv!,o*v 
inst Ltut :*)n-:, as iji tin- pro[)*)Si»i "Ck"<ai:Uiioihsc'au:i a", -s .«i ani»thor 
pviss ib'.i approai lu 



2, Uesi-arch iUi'l in;erdiscipiuiarit> 

I !:e t|Ui stion of iliscipiiiKs :»nd inti rdiseipiinar't> aris* s at two 
':e\i-:s, n.unelv ri'S 'a.rcn .lUi! ti*aeiun^. 

T:\K- aims of rest arch are uf two kiniis: know ed-^i , through intt*gra- 
tion Int«) A cohe rent systi'm repri'si iueil by sciiin e :uid social utility, 
wit!; .til its ambiguities anil p*)tent:als. W ithiii tin franU'Work of scii*nuf. 




disciplmos nught ropivsiait an appropriate way of classifying categories 
of pliemmiena and '.^asy tool.s for bureaucratic purposes or for tlie inter- 
vention of pressure groups. However, they are often inappropriate for 
t!ie analysis of real research problems. Iii active teaching methods tho 
interdiseiplinarity which the students will encounter in project study 
should aun at tlie two above obje(»tives. Projects concernijig environ- 
inent or urban sUulii's are particularly well adaptetl for this purpose. It 
is only after havijig been applietl in tliis wa> that interdiseiplinarity in 
research eiui he analysed. 

Practically all professional sectors are multldisciplinary by nature, 
the only exception being the teuchijig of a specific di^'cipline. The re- 
searelier himself must always take uito account the iinduigs ami methods 
of (hscipUnes connected with his field. I\)st-soeon(hiry education must 
therefore to a lar^e extent be multidisciplinary. Trainhig for traditional 
professions (medlcuie, ongiiu'eriJig, architecture) are pi^rfect examples 
ni this respi^ct. ronseiiuently, nmltuliscipluiarity shouUI exist at all 
levels of educatiDii. The synthesis of the eoutributii^ns of different dis- 
eipliJies will be maile by the student hy metuis of a real or simulated 
activity controlleil b\ the eiliicator (cliJiical work of the futxire tloctor, on- 
the-job trainmg of tin' future enghieer or architect, etc. ). For every 
uuijor professional sector there must be an :malysis of the "spinal cord" 
of the educational mid training requirements which lead to a satisfying 
professional practice and at the same time to a humanistic culture eman- 
ating from the exercise of practical activity within a given sector. 

Stjnictuj:!^.o^ 

In the perspective of mass post-secondary eihication, social inte- 
gration as well as se!f-e\ ablation re(|uires the existence of diplomas 
wliieli must fulfil a nuiiiber of coiulitions. They have to be simple and 
clear and reflect the level of problems ajid correspondijig knowledge with 
which the student luul to ileal over a varying number of vears: they have 
to be adapted to a variety of professional, cultural :uid personal iiiterosts 
;uid needs; the\ must allow for a large measure of student niobilit\ m time 
and space. tlie> have to be sufficiently flexilde to take into account all tli(» 
stuilent|s eiiueational experiences both withiji and outside formal teachijig 
institutions. In short, illplomas hi mass higher education slumhl formal- 
ize even what is non-formal. 

^ Although th(» way iji which it has b(*en applied might be criticized, 
the creilit system" remains the onlv niethod which caJi fulfil these ilif- 
ficult reijuirenu^nts. T^.e term "creilit system" signifies, Ln the first 
place, Lui adniLnistrative and accounting device which lends itself to a 
cumulative process over a nuniLer of ye;u-s and facilitates ihe pra-tice 
of recurrent I'dueation. !t thus alone c;ui facilitate divers. ficalion of 
iHlucatii>na! experii'nce, substitution of *'sti»p-outs*' for "dion-outs", and 
lifelonL* learniiig. rhn\evi»r, the foUowhig dangers will Imv'c to be avoid- 
ed: 

a) exaggerated standardi/.ation oi* normalization, which bU)cks 
the* systcMii: 

b) muduU's which are too small, leading to a fragmentation of 
know lei Ige or kncnv-how and io siij..'t /iciai edui ati.::::;! i .sju'ri- 
ence: 

c) r;uidoni choice based on transient and facile interests: 

d) class-hour aecountaig, wliicdi sliouhl be proscribed. 

The studi'iU sliouhl be proviiled w itii ;ui orientation ;uid guidance system 
wh'cli will enabU- him to persist in or to change his original choices ;uid 
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t«i iili nlify inaiii diiu'ctums convspoiulmH to his personal dcvolopment 
:uul social integration. The assessment of his knowloilge and cupabiU 
itifs shoulil be made in a dynaniiu iuid non-mechanie way. Analyses 
of possible work i»xperiences should be given formal recognition to the 
extent that they have contribiiteil to his edueation. The credit system 
c:ui tluis c«mtrihiite to the personalization of courses. It is desirable 
that formal Institutions assunu* the responsilnlit> for ajui!\sing and ac- 
e«)rding recognition t*) n«>n-formal educational experience. But in order 
ti) miintaiji a mininuim ilistiuice betwi^en the eilucational process anil the 
ec«)noniii' s>steni, it wouUl be ailvisahle that eihieation acf|Uired outside 
tlie formal systiMu should not be granted automatic recognition. 

Spi.*cial nu»nlion shoulil be made of the need to mai^e post-second- 
ar\ stuik»nts aware of the existence of information iun\ doirumentation 
fneilitii'S imtsick' thi* formal t»(hication system (libraries, nuiseums, 
mass media, I'tc. ), in order to increase their autonomy in relation to 
thi* s«)urces of information. 



Ph.X^MNG, C OSTS AM) FLNANCi: 



The W oriiing Crtuip to«)i< the view that eilucational planning has a 
far uiiler coiuiotatuni tir.ai tlu' sonu»what narrow technical activities 
wliich stmietimes in tlu* past have been called pUmning. planning re(|uires 
a constant interaction bi'twcen the ctuisideration of educational aims ;md 
the re«|uiri'«l ri*sourci'S, ;uid the resources which caji be made available 
It) achieve those aims. The aim must be to ri-concile the legitimate 
desire of central autliurities tu sccuri' the best overall aUocation of rc»- 
sources from the viewpoiiit of society as a whole w itli tlu- i*cjiially legitim- 
ate wish of Institutions and their individual studi*nts and staff to have a 
deL^ri i* of freeiiom :md autonomy Lii the use of these ri'Sourci'S. It was in 
this context, as hut om* aspeirt of tlu* whole phuming nieehanism, that 
the Group discu.--.sed snnu* tif the financial issues inv«)lveil in providing 
resourci'S for tin* exp;uuling Ingher education systems of the seventic-s. 

It was geni*rally agreed that post-secondary I'lhicatio?. hould he 
so «leveloped as to eneourage active participation by all tlu* :5ocia' groups 
eoni erne«l and to per^npt easy ai-cess and re-entry t<i individuals to enable 
them lo di.*vi'Lop tlieir cari'crs. 

Mthou^h ihe posititin varii's eonsiiU-rahly from country to country, 
t\\i d'swuss;.)n foi:iissed on tlii* following assumed common trends: that 
post-seeondar\ edui'atitm lias been and will contimu* to be an inipo!*tajU 
growth sector of the participating l ouatries: that tlu'ri' will be iiu*ri »»:.ing 
attention to the removal of fiiiani ial and discrimination barrie rs now 
starnloig in tlu* way of i*ctin«)mieally disadv;uitagi*d ;uid minorits groups: 
that opening up post-secondary education to students with a wider diver- 
si^\ «»f iiiie!es»s. al»i!irii«.s and needs wii : ec|nire a eorresponding iliver- 
so\ i»: feriiis .ind paiii rns oi' post -siM Miu,.ir\ I raininj* opportunitii's; that 
Mie !iU rdmii oi' r|u* l omniitiuenl of piihlie finuls with rhr runtiniied adhiT- 
en* e u^ ilu' prineipli- of ins» iiiitional au!ononi\. in sueli a niaiuuT as to 
a% hh.\e ihi* pi:i)lii pui poM- of i-cpial I'dueationai oppoiM ani l> . will rerjuire 
^ii\i'rnniei.:s td riioM* with some alaeri»\ Tj) estahiish flew forms tit' posi- 
si i-.»mi»o \ edu% aMon and will riM|uiri» institutions to devise new wa\s of 
re^ipondina ^o Mu- uuv* i nmi*ni intiTi*st in ai eoiiutaliiiitN ; thai there wouiii 
iippt Ml* Ui 111* no prospi'i ? of Si'riousi\ ri«viM sinu or i*Vfnn»!^ uu: »h>' up- 
ward 'retul oi* post -si i-otid,ir> e«lueation « «»sts Imt ilial thi'ri' arr a number 
of j)p'ioMS that sfjould tH* roiisidered in jletermininj^ thi- souri' i' ot' finaneing 
iii edeil U) support a I l oad aeil proi^ramme <»t* post •.si'eonilar\ e«iuf :ition. 



In the liglit of ttie above, consideration was given to which combina- 
tion of central dec is ion -making and decentralized administration ^ould 
be likely to provide both for the basic facilities wlien and where they 
were needed, and for the flexibility of response to the changing aspira- 
tions of students tind staff and to career opportunities. Views differed, 
as might be expected from a group drawn from countries with widely 
varj'ing institutional traditions and levels and forms of educational pro- 
vision. There was, however, general agreement that provision for tlie 
appropriate extent and variety of educational opportunity and experience 
requireil ropeateil discussion between those responsible for the basic 
political decisions, planm rs and researchers with responsibility for 
looking at the whole problem or tlie whole problem in one defined sector, 
and appropriate members of the educational institutions. There was 
also general agreement that within the framework of the plan adopted, 
the educational institutions should have a very large measure of autonomy 
as a means of ensuring variety and quality in education. 

TUv si/i» of I'xpendituro is such that public interest in the u je of 
resources, in the costs of liifferent types of institutions and in the seeming 
usefulness of various ty[)es of trained manpower is inevitably strong. 
There is a dongi r that thv mterest in financial economy could in<luce un- 
due central i/.ati«)n. However, there is a public interest and an educotional 
interest which go beyond economy per se, and there was a discussion on 
how finimcial measures could best be adapted to the basic objectives. 

Finance is im instrument of policies: it provides command over the 
resources requireil to carry out the policies. I3ut it is important to en- 
sure that the ineth«)cl of pri>vuling fun<ls is appropriate to the objectives. 
Lini -by-line budgi t control of institutions by governments or government 
agi*ncii*.s might bv consistent with the [irovision of variety in post- 
si*.:orular> edui*atii>n hut would not be consistent with the desired nexibility 
of rfspoiisi- imd Imiovation, The gi^m ral view was that the educational 
plan sliould providi* a iraim-work within which a range of autonomous or 
largely autonomous educational institutions couUi most effectively work. 

Tlu-n* was a discussion on the [)ossii)ility that a continuing rise in 
both unit and tt)tal ctists, ;md the doubts expressed in some countries 
conccruini; thv possihii itii s of significant grailuate unemployment, wouhl 
stringthen fin:aiiMal constraints. Insofar as staff in post-secondary edu- 
cation institutions share in the produetivity f^ains of the community but 
do not till insi lves inakr sijjuifieaiit improv<*nients in productivity, c<_^. 
par., unit e«>sts will I'isr, However, other things teiui to vary. In many 
rtiuntries ihr proportion *i( students In tin* most i-xpensive subjects - ined- 
ieim-, iiiL^ini-i r in.u, scLeuc*.- - has falh^n ;aui ma. fall furtlier, and this 
triids to rt»str:iin tli»* risi- In unit eosts. I ixpeniiiUii'i- on st;irf is th^* major 
i-lement in i Dsts, ;aitl tin* Ciwup discussi*d whi tiier tii«- <|u;dit\ of educa- 
tion (or, whi*n- ri'lfviuit, ri'Si-arch) would sulTer if the ratio of staff to 
stiidt-nts Win rt tlut rtl. CUveii tin* ^^ri*;»t diffi ri-necs in ratios betw een 
lountrii s, it was not possibli' to find a sini^b- answer t«> tliis c|ui'Stion 
tliou^h tlu ri- w:is a i i rtaiji ,)t' coni itieni *' that opportunities do 

i sist for Ni>im- worthwliib- n-onoinies (aii<l tor tin* disposal of some sacreil 
eows in till- proc'-^-^s). 

In S'line i •Hintrii s lh»- lu'oportion of GNP devoti'd to post-secondary 
i duc:aion is thou.uhl l»> !>• Miipr-iaehini* a ci-ilin^i: in otla r countries there 
ari' plans a*r :« i onsali r;d)li- inerrase. lUit ev< ii in l oiuitrii s where the 
i.eilii^*'^ h i-. -ri :;*.vl»v.l, irt-ai) i \pi inlitun* nii |)c)St-si-eonda rv iMiuiatioii 
could V \p;aid alon^ w itii (ri al) iiiereasi s In (IM*. Vhv nu inbi'rs of the 
Group wi re not, as :i wln)li\ <lisposed to bi* pessimistic about tin* pros- 
pt ets for lurther growth in expi iiditun on post-si'c»>ndar> «'ducatic>n. 
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C onsukTation was ulao givvn to tlio luethoils of fbianclng Htuilents 
Desjuti- thv observations nuule in tlio Discussion I'apor on tlu- offocts on 
CMjiuty luul i'fficic iic\ (I) of various inotlioils of subsiili/.ing students fow 
nu mbiTs of ihv Gi-oup wore pn^parod to ongago bi a discussion of the 
otlucal and ivononiic issues involved. Indeed, one of the outstanding 
features of the Croup discussions was the interest shown in understanding 
what »)ther eountrlt^s did ;uid their reasons for doing it. The iliseussions 
wen* ui fact ;ui aspect of ri current or, as some prefer, further eiluca- 
tum, :uid mi cNperience from whii-h all particip.uits benefited 



Jvii'hnv> toi Pisri.ssiiMi * in prcscni volume. 
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III addition to the papers included in the present publication, the 
series of background reports prepared for the Conference are issued in 
separate volumes, as follows: 

Structure of Studies and Place of Res ea rch in Mass Higher Education, 
OECD, Paris, 1974. 

- Study I : "New Tcpching.Research Relationships in Mass 

Post-Secondary Education", 

by Stuart Bltime, Consultant to the OECD Secret?iriat. 

- Study II : "The Place and Role of Basic Research in the Future 

Structures of Post-Secondary Education", 

by Neil Smelser, University of California, USA. 

- Study III : "The Integration of Learning and Research in Mass 
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